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CREDO.’ 


| BELIEVE in one God, Just, Merciful and Holy: Eternal * 
in Being, Infinite in Wisdom, Unchangeable in Purpose, 

Adorable in Majesty, Ineffable in Perfection; for ever 

Blessing and for ever Blessed. 

I believe in God as the Absolute and Only Good: in 
Whom there is Peace beyond all unrest; Harmony beyond 
all discord; Victory beyond all defeat: I believe that the 
whole Creation is moving towards the fulness of His Glory, 
and that He is for ever reconciling the World unto Himself. 

I believe in God as the Beginning of Wisdom and the Satis- 
faction of Desire; the Life of all life and the Soul of every 
soul; Revealed and yet Hidden; Present and yet Beyond ; 
Light of all Thought and Substance of all Things; sustaining 
the World by the Immanence of His Will, and Transcending 
the World in the Glory of His Being, the Depth of His 
Counsels, and the unsearchable Riches of His Love. 

1 believe in the Self-communication of God in every soul ;* 
whereby the lost is found; the broken healed; the seeker 
aswered ; the perishing made imperishable; and the finite 
creature clothed upon with Infinitude and Immortality. 

I believe in a Divine Universe, revealing the Eternal Mind 
unto a Perfect Day; Radiant with the Beauty of God; the 


! Copyrighted in the Hissert Journat in Great Britain and in the United 
States of America. 
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Temple of His Holiness, Built and still Building; the Word Rel 
of His Wisdom, Spoken and Speaking for ever; the Habitation @ itself t 
of Souls: I believe in the Reign of Law which is the Reign there 
of Love: I believe in the Everlasting Gospel of the Kingdom fm '°Y°° 
of God—Everlasting and therefore ever-renewed, Ever-living 
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in its essence and therefore ever-changing in its form. 

. I believe that I am in God, and of God, and for God: 
that He is mine and that I am His; that from Him | came § post e 
forth and to Him I return; that by Him I am throughly things 
known, righteously judged, and graciously loved. than t] 

I believe in the Brotherhood of Man; in the Communion of  experic 
Saints ; in the Holy Catholic Church of all worshipping souls ; Mm self-ass 
in the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant ; and in jj the bo 
the inspiration of the Prophets, past, present, and to come. of the 

I believe that the faithful is justified and that the wicked MH ” oe 
has his due; that the merciful is blessed ; that the mourner - 
shall be comforted; that the pure in heart shall see God; — 
that Death shall be swallowed up in Victory, and that the HH jhe pil 
Righteous shall shine as the stars, for ever and ever. night. 

I believe that Man is free and responsible ; immortal and § breathi 
divine; of one Nature with God; imperfect but called to Th 

Perfection; good in becoming Better, wise in becoming |S neve 

Wiser, dying to Live: and I believe in the inexhaustible Hj %¢ 

Riches of Eternal Truth, Immutable in Essence, but Endless = aa 

identi 

isno n 


To pa 


in Progression and All-comprehensive in Diversity. 

This I believe: a Covenant and a Promise; a Light of the 
Life that is; an Assurance of Life to come; True but in- togeth 
complete; sufficing for present Knowledge, but falling short ignore 
of the Glory that shall be revealed: I believe that other @ to the 
Words will be given, though we cannot bear them now: and @ man t 
I look for the fuller Vision yet to be; and for the endless Re 


transformation of all souls into the Nearer Likeness of God. cannot 
ain tee thin al 
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Religion is the consciousness of a spirit which knows 
itself to be one with the Highest and Mightiest. In religion 
there is and must be something dogmatic, authoritative, 
irrevocable, even defiant. What religion announces is a 
final decision, which may not be withdrawn, modified, or made 
the subject of negotiation under any circumstance whatsoever. 
It is the soul’s ultimatum to the universe. If in one sense 
religion is the humblest of attitudes, in a deeper sense it is the 
most exalted. It claims to overcome the world and to put all 
things under its feet. Religion is content with nothing less 
than the absolute submission of the entire range of human 
experience to itself. Opposition only quickens it into completer 
self-assertion, and the hour when its foes are most active is 
the hour of its firmest carriage. When the highest interests 
of the soul are being threatened, and the foundations of life 
are on the point of being swept away, religion rises up with 
an answering menace, and delivers its ultimatum in the teeth 
of the facts. ‘ For this cause,” it cries, “came I unto this 
hour. Yea, though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” It is 
the pillar of fire which burns at its brightest in the blackest 
night. It is the trumpet-call of man’s inconquerable soul 
breathing a challenge to all the armies of doubt, sorrow, and sin. 

The majesty of Religion is self-supported, and her authority 
is never merged in that of her ambassadors. Her splendours 
are unadorned, and she needs no devices of man’s wit to make 
her acceptable. She has no alter ego, and refuses to be 
identified with that which is voted good by the majority. She 
isno member of the Grand Committee of Human Interests. 
To pass off Religion as Morality, Art, Science, singly or 
together, is to mistake the viceroy for the monarch and to 
ignore the hiding-place of Power. She will not be harnessed 
to the yoke of any human purpose whatsoever, and suffers no 
man to commend her as a thing that is likely to please. 

Religion has no fellowship with idols; is never disguised ; 
cannot be hidden under a phrase, nor revealed by a dance of 
thin abstractions. Of all the idols that usurp her place, those 
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are the vainest that are built up out of words. The vainest 
—but the most eagerly run-after in every age that boasts 
enlightenment. They are set up in the market-place ; they 
deck the shop-windows of Eloquence; men sell them for 
money in the House of God. Religion weeps over these 
things as Christ wept over Jerusalem; and again she drives 
them from the Temple with a whip of small cords. 


Before the overwhelming immensities of the universe, 
Religion alone remains unabashed. The doom of Earth jis 
written in the sky ; human life, through uncounted genera- 
tions, is but a breath breathed forth into voids of endless time: 
the sun and the planets short-lived as a dance of fireflies on a 
summer night. All is as nothing. To an imagination like 
Carlyle’s which has opened its arms to the terrors of Time and 
Space, or looked upon the littleness of man, as Dante’s did, 
from the empyrean height, there comes a moment when 
Hope and Faith shrivel out of being and the very will to 
live expires. The soul is on the point of total collapse 
beneath the weight of the Everlasting No. Then it is, when 
all seems lost, that the mighty heart of Religion begins to 
beat. She knows that her hour has come: “ Out of the deep, 
O Lord, I cried unto Thee, and Thou heardest me.” None 
save a being infinitely greater than the world would be aware 
of his own infinite littleness within the world. Religion is the 
soul of that being. It is the shock of the entire universe of 
sense that has to be met ; the deeps of immensity have poured 
out their legions, clad in the iron raiment of inexorable law; 
armies of negation are encamped beneath the walls and 
battering at the gates. This is the challenge ; and well may 
we say that all is needed, and nothing less would suffice, to 
stir the soul of man into that final act of self-expression 
which we call Religion. 

Unbroken by the cosmic challenge, Religion runs no risk 
of succumbing to any lesser strain. Summoned to action by 
the evils of the human lot, she gathers enthusiasm from the 
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magnitude of her task. Just because she is the spirit of the 
Best she rises to her greatest when she knows the Worst. 
Undisguised in her own majesty, she penetrates every disguise 
that is used to cover the malignancy of her foe. That evil 
should be extenuated or proved not to be; that black should 
be painted white ; that the groaning and travailing of creation 
should be hushed up or put out of sight—this is no prayer of 
hers. ‘Things are as they are; new names do not alter them; 
evil is evil, pain is pain, death is death; and it is only by 
accepting them in their naked reality that Religion can be true 
to herself. Let them be what they are, and she will deal with 
them. Let the sinner be a sinner and she will put her arms 
round him ; let the sheep be veritably lost and she will recover 
them; let evil come armed to the battle and she will draw 
her sword ; let the gloom thicken and her radiance shall glow 
like the noonday; let life be tragic and she will lift it up 
among the stars. 
“When thou hearest the fool rejoicing, and he saith, ‘ It is over and past, 

And the wrong was better than right, and hate turns into love at the last, 

And we strove for nothing at all, and the gods are fallen asleep ; 

For so good is the world agrowing that the evil good shall reap’ :— 


Then loosen thy sword in the scabbard and settle the helm on thine head, 
For men betrayed are mighty, and great are the wrongfully dead.” 


It follows that Religion is the deepest principle of unity 
among men. ‘The challenge she answers, the burden she lifts, 
the shock she encounters and repels, is one and the same for 
all men everywhere. Wherever her authentic voice is heard, 
no matter what its language, we feel that it speaks for us all ; 
the answer it makes is the answer we fain would give, the 
battle it announces is the battle we are yearning to win. 
Religion may speak in propositions to which we cannot assent; 
may practise rites we cannot join; may build altars where we 
can lay no offering. But let it once appear that these things 
represent the self-assertion of a soul that is winning the 
victory over the world — fearless of Nature, of Death, of 
Evil, of Immensity — and who will not thankfully proclaim 
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that his own cause is being pleaded before high heaven? 
who will not acknowledge that these brave ones are holding 
the fort when his own soul stands in jeopardy? Shall there 
not be deepest blood - brotherhood between them and us? 
Shall not love go forth, unfeigned and entire, towards these 
masters of the fate that threatens us all? Is it not enough 
for unity that all men have one terror to face, one shock to 
encounter, one world to overcome, one agony to endure? Are 
not the ultimate terms of the human compact wholly fulfilled 
by any soul of man that shows us the way in bearing up 
against these things? Need we inquire into the secret of his 
endurance and refuse to accept him until he has answered— 
when once we have seen that he endures ? 

The spirit that is in religion is that of uncompromising 
loyalty to the Highest. Its fealty is entire and requires no 
confirmation by an oath. It lives in the whole, loves the 
whole with a patriot’s devotion, and passes into utterance, 
or into action, “ with the felt strength of the universe at its 
back.” Religion stands by a Cause; but this rests on no 
reasoning, for it is the Cause of Reason itself. Religion is 
not afraid of its future, suffers from no sense of insecurity, 
and speaks in language that is both triumphant and serene. 


Religion, therefore, does not apologise for itself, does not 
stand on the defensive, does not justify its presence in the 
world. If theorists would vindicate Religion, they may do 
so; but Religion comes forth in the majesty of silence, like 
a mountain amid the lifting mists.’ All the strong things 
of the world are its children; and whatever strength is 
summoned to its support, is the strength which its own spirit 
has called into being. Religion never excuses its attitude, 
and when at last a Voice is lifted up it simply chants the 
Faith, until the deaf ears are unstopped and the dead in 
spirit come out of their graves to listen. There is nothing 
so masterful; and it speaks as one who has a right to the 


1 «The rest may reason, and welcome ; ‘tis we musicians know.” 
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mastery. It is the major control of thought, to which all 
systems whatsoever bear witness, either silent or confessed. 
Authority is not what it requires, but what it confers. Its 
voice is peremptory but not violent, convincing but not 
tyrannical, and every truth that it announces passes insensibly 
into a command. Its indicatives are veiled imperatives; 
and no hypothetical proposition ever escapes from its lips. 
So that, unless a man is overborne by his religion, we may 
truly say his religion is vain. 

Religion depends on no favourable conditions. It is a 
vain thing when we say one to another: “ Go to now, let us 
make a garden in a sunny spot ; let us create a soft atmosphere 
of happiness such as Religion loves; let us build a mighty 
hedge of argument to shield this tender plant from the ravages 
of the east wind.” ‘To argue thus is to look at life through 
the wrong end of the telescope. It is not in man to make 
Religion what he would have her be, but only to be what 
religion is making him. As weak, she makes him strong; as 
defeated, victorious ; as naked, she clothes him; as exposed 
to every desolating wind, she wraps her mantle around him 
and he is safe. Were it easy for the natural man to believe 
in God there would be no such thing as Religion; were even 
the argument for morality a mere conclusion from premises 
there would be no such thing as doing right. Unless the soul 
were greater than its arguments it would never see the gaps 
in its own logic ; unless it were mightier than its deeds it would 
never be aware of imperfection ; and it is only as conscious in 
himself of a Rational Will which is fully expressed in none 
of his achievements, either of logic or of life, that man is able 
toassert himself above his failures, and bridge the gaps between 
the actual and the ideal. “The righteous man,” says Kant, 
“may say: I will that there should be a God; I will that, 
though in this world of natural necessity, I should not be of 
it, but should also belong to a purely intelligible world of 
freedom ; finally, I wé// that my duration should be endless. 
On this faith I insist and will not let it be taken from me.” 
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To many who have inherited the Christian temper it may 
seem that statements such as these are at variance with the 
essential character of the spiritual life. That life is, before al] 
else, meek and lowly, gentle and peaceable; it vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, is not easily provoked. Its note is self. 
repression, not self-assertion. The humble, the contrite, the 
broken-hearted are its chief exponents, and the perfect symbol 
of its spirit is the little child. It does not strive nor cry, nor 
smite with the sword; its language is a prayer of submission 
and not a challenge; its deeds are the healing acts of love. 

Such a rejoinder is true in all that it affirms, and false in all 
that it denies. Every one of the qualities here affirmed is truly 
predicated of Religion, and Christianity in particular bases on 
them its claim to represent the highest stage in the evolution 
of the religious life. But these finer qualities are often com- 
mended in language and illustrated by examples which suggest 
that they have their original spring in some weakness of 
the soul. They are, rather, the perfect fruit of the soul's 
strength, daring, and energy. Forgetfulness of this has, 
perhaps, done more than all other causes put together to 
discredit Christianity in the modern world. Among other 
damage it has given occasion to the invective of Nietzsche, and 
to the whole literature of the self-assertion of unconverted man. 
The summit-truths are always the easiest to pervert. And 
the doctrine which makes religion the refuge of the weak, and 
declares that only failures are ever beaten to their knees, is 
precisely such a perversion. For what is self-repression? Is 
it merely the turning of one’s back on each particular object 
of desire, or the shutting of one’s ear to every voice which 
cries “Lo here, lo there”? Were it only this, there would 
be no denying that in Nietzsche’s philosophy Christianity has 
met its overthrow. But self-repression means infinitely more. 
Its essence is not the negative abandonment of the particular, 
but the dynamic grasp of the universal; not the mere forsaking 
of the husks, but the rising up in the total strength of manhood 
and the arduous climbing of the path which was so easy in 
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descent. Self-repression is self-assertion—or it is nothing. It 
represents the developing attack of the spirit on the Object 
of supreme desire, wherein the beggarly elements are not 
destroyed but transmuted—first compelled into unconditional 
surrender and then enlisted and taken up as the working forces 
of the great design. The fruits of the Spirit in all their sweet 
reasonableness are thus the fruits of a world that has been over- 
come; and the world is not overcome by running away from 
its perishing shows. In Goethe’s lines there is one word that 
seems to bear the emphasis of this pleading : 


Im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen 
Resolut zu leben. 


The great-heartedness of religion craves expression and 
must be expressed. There is a moment in the act of worship 
when neither the prayer of contrition nor the hymn of 
adoration will satisfy, when the Rational Will breaks the 
leash of constraint with which the understanding has held it 
back, and launches itself in holy defiance, and with the full 
force of its argument within it, against all that is irrational, 
dark, or terrible in the world. The precautions of apology and 
self-defence are now abandoned ; the baggage train is emptied 
and left behind ; the soul ceases to parley with Principalities 
and Powers, and, with a joy that is free from all fetters, 
lifts on high the battle-hymn of its faith. This moment is 
the very consummation of worship, gathering into itself the 
meaning of all that has gone before, and preluding a yet 
greater moment when faith passes into action and truth 
becomes a deed. When sincere, there is nothing which so 
stirs the pulses of the spiritual life, nothing which puts such 
power into the arm of the Good. Religion, no longer 
entrenched behind bulwarks, is now seen marching into the 
open like an army with banners, the Ark of the Covenant in 
the midst, and the priestly trumpeters going on before. 

Isaiah and Jesus had no other conception of religion than 
this. They spake with authority, and the note of triumph was 
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in their voices. When they argued it was unto conviction. The 
sense of power, ruling by the divine right of Eternal Reason, 
and dependent on no temporal suffrages whatsoever, rings out 
in every prophet’s cry. The attitude of self-defence is foreign 
to the prophet; he must always attack, must always be of 
good cheer, must always go forth conquering and to conquer, 


“ Gladness be with thee, Helper of the World ! 
I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 
And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind 
And recommence at sorrow.” 


The attitude of self-defence is foreign even to the makers 
of the ancient creeds. Their creeds have been found in- 
adequate to the expanding reason of mankind, but their spirit 
has been fatally misunderstood. They have been treated as 
having no aim save that of laying down articles of agree- 
ment for the Church of God, signed, sealed, and delivered. 
Were that all, we might truly say that the labour was 
vain. But they sought to satisfy a deeper need. Then as 
now a word was wanted to sustain the courage and confirm 
the loyalty of the marching host. In the stress and difficulty 
of life, which were more insistent for them than they now 
seem to us, religion could not be suffered to lose confidence in 
itself. Over and over again the issue must be frankly faced, for 
it is the issue of life or death; the soul must be reminded, and 
again reminded, that its ultimatum has been delivered ; the final 
decision must be recalled and re-affirmed; the soul’s covenant 
with God must be displayed, and the will of man recommitted 
to its clauses one by one. Such was the deeper intention of 
the ancient creeds. Would any lesser aim have secured their 
survival into an age which has grown beyond them; or made 
it possible that many good and enlightened men should still 
chant them in a voice of triumph when, by their own confession, 
they can give an unqualified assent to scarcely a single one of 
the propositions they utter ? 
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Theirs was not the spirit of spurious open-mindedness, so 
much in fashion nowadays, which worships a note of in- 
terrogation—the timidity which dare commit itself to nothing ; 
the half-hearted religion which negotiates for its status and 
proposes a perpetual parley with Doubt, Sin, and Death. 
“Such, my friends, are the principal objections which 
Christianity has to encounter at the present day, but I 
venture to think we need not despair.” Retro Satanas ! 
The lines have indeed fallen unto us in a highly apologetic 
age. We apologise for the highest things; we introduce them 
tentatively—often with a veiled implication that their opposites 
are almost as good. But if the dogmatism of the Creeds 
is bad, this other extreme is infinitely worse. How can the 
world fail to despise a religion which is accompanied by a 
perpetual excuse for its own existence? ‘The world knows 
well that the thing so offered is not religion at all. What- 
soever comes before man with the airs of a suppliant cannot 
be the Spirit of the Absolute Good. It is the devil who is 
the prince of apologists, and even he is not always fawning for 
the suffrages of his constituents. The Good, however lowly 
its form, does not apologise for itself, nor creep into the world 
with an abashed countenance and an air of “I hope I don't 
intrude?” It stands on its rights. 

Is there, then, no need of the Apologist, no service which 
he can perform? Most assuredly there is. Does not Faith, 
even when most confident, demand a base secure within 
Experience, and a line of communications kept open in 
History? Nevertheless a time may come, indeed has come, 
when the base is so distant and indistinct, and the lines of 
communication so long, numerous, and confused, that their 
maintenance drains the best energies of the host. When these 
conditions arrive, the whole position becomes insecure, Faith 
loses heart, and the Light ceases to invade the darkness. And 
weakness passes into decadence when, in addition, there falls 
upon the Church the task of protecting a huge baggage-train, 
packed with obsolete munitions and a mixed assortment of 
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worldly goods. What ought to be subordinate now becomg 
supreme. The priest drives out the prophet ; religion gives 
no lead to life; laboured explanation displaces the word of 
command ; the objective is lost sight of; the front is for. 
gotten ; force is scattered; loyalty perishes ; demoralisation 
spreads ; the host loses momentum and impact ; strong men 
linger in the rear and quarrel over the spoils of ancient 
victories. The exclusion of Defence from the business of the 
Church is not indeed to be thought of; but let the things 
defended be worth defending, and such as are really assailed, 
Religion conserves nothing that it cannot use, for it is, before 
all else, a creative principle, an active Good, an invasive Ideal, 

The loss of this central conception is the recurrent mis. 
fortune of every organised Church, and much of the theo- 
logical literature of the present time shows little trace of its 
presence. The science of Christian Apologetics has grown to 
enormous dimensions, its convincingness inversely proportional 
to its mass. Sects, even, have arisen which devote no small 
part of the resources at their command to discovering a reason 
why they should exist—the characteristic occupation of 
sectarianism all the world over. The literature thus produced, 
whether in defence of doctrine or of denomination, is not 
inspiring though it seems to be popular. Many go to church 
for the purpose of hearing religion defended, and explained, 
and placed on some perilous footing of accommodation with 
alien things in which they really believe. There is a strong 
disposition to meet doubt half-way, discuss the matter as an 
open question, and effect some kind of feeble compromise. 
The Churches have laid themselves out to meet the demand, 
and the weakest of them all are the most apologetic. Mean- 
while, there are devout men to whom the attitude of incessant 
apology is unspeakably repugnant and disheartening. These 
would be greatly helped if suffered now and then to join their 
voices to the great shout of the Church Militant—to sing the 
battle-hymn of their Ideal—and to go forth to the field 
inspired with its strains. 





Is THERE A COMMON CHRISTIANITY ? 
Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


In a recent article in the Hisserr JourNaw’ Professor 
Dewey has called attention to the fact that the education 
controversy has had one unforeseen but most beneficial con- 
sequence. As the “social problem” has led to the spread and 
the deepening of reflection on the nature and ends of social life, 
so the religious problem in schools has had the effect of 
stimulating thought everywhere upon the essential meaning 
of religion itself. Though it is in England at the present 
moment that controversy is most acute, yet the question at 
issue is one of fundamental interest to the whole Christian 
world. In England itself the pause in actual hostilities which 
has succeeded the breakdown of the recent negotiations seems 
favourable to a more serious attempt than has yet been made 
to understand the real inwardness of the situation. It is only 
in its outward aspect that the controversy is national; in- 
wardly it is concerned with some of the most vital problems 
the modern spirit has to solve. 

He must be an obtuse observer or controversialist who 
has not felt as the fight went on that the difference goes far 
deeper than he had at first supposed, and who has not made 
some effort on his own account to reduce to their ultimate 
terms the assertions and counter-assertions which each side 
seems to assume as axiomatic. The present paper is an 
attempt to reach a better intellectual understanding of the 
underlying logic of the controversy, and to indicate in the 


1See Hissert Journat, July 1908. 
493 
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light of the result the direction in which, in the judgment of 
the writer, ultimate peace is to be sought. 

We do not need to go far to come upon the fundamental 
point of disagreement. On the one side, which for want 
of a better name we may call the undenominational, the case 
is summed up in the assertion that there is a body of religious 
truth common to all Christian denominations—a “ fundamental 
Christianity” which may be made the basis of religious in. 
struction in schools without offence to any but extremists, 
It is not denied that special doctrines and forms of ritual have 
their importance, more particularly that there is a deep line 
of cleavage between Catholic (whether Romanist or Anglican) 
and Protestant Christianity. But as peculiar to particular 
creeds these differences, it is held, are less fundamental than 
what is common to all, are easily separable from it, and can 
be postponed or entrusted to the care of other agencies pro- 
vided by the particular denominations for this purpose. When 
challenged to give examples of these basal propositions the 
undenominationalist names the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the large number of ethical and 
religious truths that flow from them and which may be 
gathered from the more spiritual parts of Scripture, more 
particularly from the splendid grouping in the “Sermon on 
the Mount.” With these as our armoury is it not, he asks, 
the teaching of the merest common sense to close up our 
ranks in face of the common enemy, which is not this or that 
form of Christianity, not even this or that form of religion, 
but the spirit that denies in general—the spirit of irreligion / 

The plea, it must be admitted, is attractive. It appeals at 
once to the man in the street and to some of the most dis- 
tinguished of our men of science.' But it is no sooner 
announced than it is met by a flat rejection on the part, 
not only of extremists, but of leaders as representative of 
modern religious opinion as their opponents. It is true, they 
say, that you may name doctrines which in one form or 


1 See particularly Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe. 
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another are held by all Christian denominations, perhaps even 
by all Western religions, but the essence of religious belief 
is just the particular form in which they are held, the specific 
interpretation that is given to them in the Church’s creed. 
It is this, and not any general and abstract statement, about 
which people really care ; and rightly, because it is this alone 
that gives the belief its power. It is these definite beliefs 
that are the helmet of faith and the sword of the spirit, in 
the power of which the Christian is called upon to advance. 
There is nothing to gain but everything to lose by ignoring 
the particular quality and temper of your weapons and in 
joining forces with allies who trust to pasteboard shields and 
swords of lath. 

There is indeed, it must be admitted, something at first 
sight paradoxical about this contention. Is it only, we ask, 
the things in which men differ that stir their enthusiasm ? 
Is it not as though physicists or biologists were to maintain 
that there is no common body of physical knowledge which 
could be made the subject of school instruction without 
bringing in outlying controversies as to the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter or the heredity of habit, and as though 
no education in science could be begun until we had carefully 
segregated children into groups according as their parents 
preferred Kelvin to Rutherford or Spencer to Weismann ? 
Yet, as the course of the controversy has abundantly shown, 
the argument is not so easily set aside. 

“You appeal, on the ground of a common Christianity to 
which it is possible for the teacher to confine himself. But 
what,” the denominationalist asks, ‘‘ does this in reality amount 
to? You instance the Fatherhood of God; but, passing over 
the vagueness of the metaphor, what kind of God is He? 
through what channels does He communicate with us? in 
what works has He manifested Himself? by what authority do 
you speak of Him? The whole content and spirit of your 
teaching will depend on the answers you give to these 
questions, and such answers are what we mean by religious 
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doctrines. You may seek to evade the difficulty, as is often 
done by the hard-pressed undenominationalist, by denying that 
belief has anything to do with true religion. And you may 
quote Scripture to prove that it consists in doing justice and 
loving mercy, and not in any formulated doctrine. But this 
is merely to remove the difficulty a step further back. |p 
what spirit ? in whose name? by what means is justice to he 
done and mercy shown? You cannot evade doctrine and 
belief without reducing life to a mere play of personal feeling 
and sentiment, about which there is nothing to teach because 
nothing to be known in common.” 


In attempting a solution of the antinomy here indicated we 
must start, I believe, from the admission of the substantial 
truth of the denominationalist’s contention. In the sense in 
which the existence of common truths is usually urged, we must 
admit that the claim is illusory. The so-called common truths 
turn out on closer examination to be no more than abstract 
formule concealing all sorts of specific differences, according 


to the setting they have in the general system of individual or 
corporate beliefs. Each of them takes on a colour of its own 
from its particular environment. Even though it were more 
possible than it is to separate off doctrines that resist the 
action of this transforming medium, they would be found to 
constitute not the most but the least important elements of 
religious faith—the mere abstract being of God, the historical 
existence of Jesus of Bethlehem, or at least of Nazareth, the 
fact of social sympathy and of fellow-feeling between the 
members of the human race—the commonplaces rather than 
the common bond of believers in Christianity. Yet with this 
admission we seem to be back at the paradox from which we 
started, and this is even more serious than at first appeared. 
For if second thought is sufficient to undermine the theory of 
a common Christianity, third thought seems to show that 
it is impossible to stop here, and that the argument is 
applicable, mutatis mutandis, to parties and even to members of 
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the several communities themselves. If it is impossible to 
discover a common Christianity in which separate Churches 
may unite, is it not equally impossible to find a common 
Anglicanism or Wesleyanism? This at any rate must be 
clear, that just in proportion as a group or an individual 
believer seeks to understand and appropriate his creed, to 
transform it from a dead aggregate of propositions into a living 
system of intelligently held beliefs, will each of its articles 
assume a specific meaning which by the very fact will 
differentiate it from the same article as it is held by another. 
But an argument which proves too much is an argument 
which suggests a revision of the premises on which it is 
founded. In the present case it forces us to ask a question 
which has been singularly neglected in the present controversy, 
yet is clearly vital to the issue. The dispute hinges on the 
assertion and denial of common elements in Christian creeds, 
yet no serious attempt has been made by either side to dis- 
cover what is meant by a common element. An elementary 
analysis will show the ambiguity of the term. 

Two senses lie upon the surface. I look along the tiled 
garden path from the window where I sit. Each of the bricks 
is different, yet they ali have common features, the same 
shape, size, colour, etc. On the other hand, I look at the row 
of apple trees by the hedge. Where is the community of the 
parts? Each shape, each angle and curve, each dimension 
is different. Yet it is a row of apple trees. Each is stamped 
with the form of a common life. Somehow, in spite of the 
difference, there is community. More than that: instead of 
being shallower than in the case of the bricks, the community 
is deeper and more all-pervading. What is the reason of this 
difference? It is that in the one case we have mere common 
elements, which we can obtain by abstracting our minds from 
the dissimilarities, the kind of community which my luggage 
has in virtue of its labels; in the other we have a life or 
organic principle permeating the whole being of the tree, and, 


according to the differences of function and environment, 
Vout. VII.—No. 3. 32 
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expressing itself in differences of form, size, texture, etc. [It 
is this that makes it difficult to fix on common elements, yet 
at the same time makes the community that there is the wider 
and the more significant. I might extend my illustrations 
from plant to animal, and thence to human life, and the higher 
I went in the scale of organism the more difficult would | 
find it to fix on important elements that could be obtained by 
the simple process of abstraction, but this would not mean 
that I was leaving community behind, but that it is a com. 
munity of a subtler, more profoundly operative kind—a 
community of principle or substance, comparable rather to 
that of the soul in its relation to the body, the spirit to the 
letter, than to a common bodily and imageable feature. 

In dealing with doctrines and beliefs it is of the first 
importance to recognise that herein they resemble living 
things. They are no mere aggregates of propositions mechani- 
cally combined, but organic structures whose elements have 
been moulded to the form of the mind or minds of whose 
substance they partake. Hence it is that any particular 
theory seems to differ root and branch and fruit from any 
other in the same subject. Yet, more closely looked at, we 
can see that the separate theories reveal a large basis of 
agreement.’ The point to notice is that the agreements are 
not to be reached by any facile process of merely leaving out 
differences, but by penetrating for ourselves to the truth of 
the subject, and endeavouring to see the why and wherefore 
of the different forms that theory has taken. Underlying all 
there are common acknowledgments, common principles of 
interpretation, a common spirit. But this community is not 
something that can be definitely formulated as common articles. 

And what is true of theory in general is true of those 
theories which we call religious creeds. A religious creed is 
the attempt to formulate the relation in which a man stands to 
the universe around him, the sort of man which that universe 
calls on him to be, the steps it is necessary to take in passing 


1 See Bosanquet’s Logic, ii., on Hypothesis. 
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from what he is to what he might be, from the natural or self- 
pleasing to the spiritual or God-pleasing, the appointed means 
for that transition. As the creed is thus concerned with the 
deepest and most vital things, it is not surprising that it should 
contain more vital energy than other forms of belief, or that it 
should show itself more like the living organism to which we 
have compared it, developing like an organism through ant- 
agonism and affinity to elements in its environment, forming 
itself into an individual system in which the elements both 
positive and negative are moulded into a form they have for 
itself alone and which it cannot be said in any proper sense 
to share with another. The differences that thus emerge are 
notorious ; the exclusiveness with which creeds are held has 
passed into a proverb in the odiwm theologicum. But if our 
analogy holds true, the agreements may be expected to be 
proportionately wide and profound, seeing that it is the same 
human spirit that expresses itself in all, and these agreements 
must go as deep as the underlying community of human souls. 
The sense of such underlying unity may be the result of the 
touch of genius, as in a St Francis, or again of the touch of 
nature, as in the face of a common peril, both of which have 
the power of making the whole world kin. But it may also 
be—perhaps normally is—the result of labour of the mind 
consciously directed to the search for religious truth. To 
such a mind deep answers to deep ; religions, if they have no 
common elements, are seen to have correspondences which 
have their root in a common principle. 

More than any other faith Christianity from the outset has 
claimed to have a creed. More than any other, believers hold, 
it has had a history. Like the living thing which it is, it has 
grown and developed, here by opposing and rejecting, there by 
assimilating materials that have come to it from without. 
Attempts, indeed, are always being made to treat the doctrinal 
complexities with which Christian theology deals as accretions 
which obscure its real nature, and to direct us back to some 
central common core, which we are to reach by stripping off 
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its artificial wrappings. But the sounder view is that which 
Newman was the first to render popular in his Development of 
Doctrine. What we are coming to see is what Newman failed 
to see, that in this process, along with the movement towards 
unity and coherence of part with part, there has also been q 
movement of differentiation amounting to segmentation, which 
has made its development resemble rather that of a species or 
group than an individual organism. More particularly there 
were the great schisms into Eastern and Western, and more 
recently into Northern and Southern, Christianity. To some 
these seem to have had a shattering effect. They ought 
rather to be regarded as signs of the vigour of its life, and an 
underlying consciousness that elements quite vital to it asa 
whole were imperfectly recognised in the accepted synthesis, 
and that it was better that these elements should be asserted 
and developed in partial isolation than that they should not be 
asserted at all. If this is so we may expect that just where 
this living “reforming” spirit has been most active, as in 
England, Scotland, Germany, and America, the time will 
soonest come when the underlying unity will begin to re- 
assert itself, first in the poets and men of genius, then in the 
professional thinkers, lastly in the minds of the great mass of 
the people who are in touch with the sterner realities of life 
and whom this touch of nature has made theologically kin. 
This probably is actually taking place at the present time, 
and is the meaning of the claim put forward on behalf of the 
coming generation. If there is such a unity of spirit in 
Christian creeds and Churches, it is surely not less in the 
interest of the nation than of the denominations themselves 
that children should be brought up in it. 

I have tried to show what this common element is not. 
But, having gone so far, I can hardly shirk the challenge to try 
to indicate what it is.’ 


1 This is all the more necessary in view of attempts like that recently made 
by Mr Chesterton, in his brilliant book on Orthodoxy, to prove that there is no 
root of unity in religions at all. We are told, he says, that creeds “agree in 
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Perhaps the form to which the question has been reduced 
makes the attempt less presumptuous than it appears. It 
suggests that while it is illegitimate to seek for the common 
root, the “ grain of mustard seed,” or the “ leaven ” of Christianity 
in any common articles in the creeds of the several Churches, 
it is not illegitimate to look for it in a common principle, a 
common attitude to the facts of inner and outer experience, a 
common sense of the relative values of things. Religion itself 
has recently been defined as the endeavour to preserve and 
perpetuate all that is of greatest worth in human life. But 
the great religions of the world have differed just in the things 
they have selected to endow with worthship. One of the 
most striking results of the recent expansion of our outlook 
over the different ways in which religious consciousness has 
expressed itself is that we are coming to realise what in par- 
ticular it is, what the particular scale of values is, for which 
Christianity stands. I select only those features in which it 
contrasts most strikingly with other creeds. (1) With all the 
higher forms of religion, both of East and West, Christianity 
is founded on a belief in an underlying unity in the world. It 
isaform of Monism. Nature and human life are unities in 
themselves and in relation to each other. But it differs from 
Buddhism and generally from the religious consciousness of 
the East in seeking for this unity in life itself and not in with- 
drawal from it. In this sense it is the religion of the outward. 
The eyes of its saints and prophets, as Mr Chesterton puts it, 
are not closed in drowsy indifference, but open and alert to the 
world. Its ideal is fulness of knowledge, fulness of life. To 
Christianity there is nothing common or unclean, for in all 
things may be seen the expression and the symbol of the In- 
visible, (2) Like all the higher forms of religion, Christianity 
believes in some form of spiritual transformation or conver- 


meaning but differ in machinery. It is exactly the opposite. They agree in 
the mode of teaching ; what they differ about is the thing to be taught.” He 
does not see that the same argument would apply to the Christian Churches 
themselves. In that case what becomes of “orthodoxy "’? 
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sion as a necessary condition of entry into life in the fulley 
sense. In order to live in the whole we must cease to live jy 
the part, to realise the eternal we must cease to idealise the 
temporal, to enter the service of the spirit we must cease io 
strive for lordship of the world. But Christianity differs from 
the highest of these, even from the noble spiritualism of the 
Greek philosophers, in two respects. It calls for a more com. 
plete renunciation. For Christians no contrast short of that 
between death and life is adequate to express the depth of the 
change. We must die to live. No compromise, no reservation 
is possible. We have to put off the old man in its entirety, to 
be born again. And secondly, this passage to the new life is 
not one which is open only to a select few or dependent on 
external advantages. It is open to all—even more open to 
those who, owing to their circumstances, are least prejudiced by 
the world’s standards, who feel the least security in its conven- 
tions. (3) With all forms of religion, Christianity recognises 
the limitations of human knowledge. ‘“ Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord? or who hath been His counsellor?” is a 
note that it has in common with them all. But it differs from 
all forms of agnosticism, whether of the Areopagus or of the 
Royal Society, in its assurance of the truthfulness of our 
standards of value and the continuity of what we know and 
have achieved with what remains ta be known and achieved. 
We may express these beliefs as we choose. We may use 
the language of religion and theology and call them the belief 
in God’s revelation of Himself in nature and human life, in 
the reality of sin and the need of regeneration, in the intrinsic 
worth and the equality before God of every human soul, in the 
veracity of God’s word in the heart and in the mind. Or we 
may dissemble their significance in the language of everyday 
life and call them the belief that life is worth living; that we 
are not so good as we might be, and that we shall have to bea 
great deal better if we are going to be anything worth speaking 
of at all; that one man is as good as another, and a man’s 
man for a’ that; that our senses don’t deceive us, and that 
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when knowledge is so scarce it is stupid to distrust what 
knowledge we have. But whatever the form we give them, 
they are the beliefs that all share who have entered by what- 
ever path into the spirit of the Christian world; they are 
common Christianity. 


May such beliefs be taught in school, and is the teaching 
of them compatible with respect for the tenets of particular 
denominations? With this question we come back to the 
practical problem with which we started. But the question 
now presents itself in a form that will scarcely permit of two 
answers. For it is precisely such an attitude to the world of 
nature and man, together with the beliefs on which it rests, 
into which children have to be educated if they are to be 
prepared to enter the spirit of Christian civilisation at all. Of 
the abstract statements we shall have less in the case of the 
younger children, and perhaps the less the better in the school at 
any time. But to the teacher these beliefs stand for the spirit 
which must pervade the whole of the ethical training he seeks 
to give, and can be as little left out as the spirit of sincerity 
and truthfulness to fact can be left out of the ordinary subjects 
of study. Examples on paper are risky, but I venture to illus- 
trate my meaning from a simple but, I think, a crucial instance." 

There is no doctrine that has been the subject of bitterer 
controversy than the Eucharist. The doctrine of the Com- 
munion is the very sign of division! On none would it be 
more difficult to obtain any common formula on which 
Churches and Church parties might agree. But on none would 
it, I believe, be easier to put the child at the point of view 
from which the Christian doctrine with all its divergencies has 
sprung. Whether the lesson were in physiology or in Scripture, 
a child might be shown the continuity of the process whereby 
the material of the bread passes from the grain, which is not 


1 The reader will recognise that the illustration is suggested by R. L. 
Nettleship’s brilliant fragment upon “ Spirit,”’—Philosophical Lectures and 
Remains, p. 20. 
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yet “bread,” to the physical force engendered in the body, 
which is “ bread” no longer, thence to the mental and moral 
force that makes the human being into a man and keeps the 
world going. With this would go the thought that the taking 
of it may be a blessing or a curse, according to the use to 
which it is put. Grace before meat or thanks after it may be 
shown, apart from any dogma, to be an aspiration after this 
blessing, a reminder of the place of food in the revivifying of 
our powers. No less near and natural is the illustration from 
the sacrament of the Churches where the bread is taken as the 
symbol of the grace by which, not our physical life alone, but 
the spiritual life and with it the life of fellowship with all those 
who share the same hope, is sustained. By such means and 
in such a spirit I see no reason why the sacredness or sacra- 
ment of the bread should not be taught in all schools, but every 
reason why it should and must. On the other hand, any 
theory of the way in which the divine is present in the human, 
the spiritual in the material—granted its appropriateness to the 
mind of the child at all—is clearly inappropriate in publicly 
supported schools. At the same time there is nothing in what 
I have said incompatible with instruction elsewhere or after- 
wards in the more specific doctrine. Indeed, it is difficult to 
see with what saving force teaching in any specific doctrine can 
come to those who have not caught some earlier glimpse of 
the idea which alone can give significance to it. 

I pass from this to what seems to me the real difficulty of 
the situation. Granted that there is in this sense a common 
and a teachable Christianity, who, I may be asked, is to teach 
it? Does it not involve a training of the teacher, first in a 
group of philosophical ideas, and secondly in the way of using 
them in ordinary class-teaching, which there is no attempt 
anywhere to supply? The criticism touches the core of the 
problem. It means that for any real solution of the religious 
difficulty we must look in the last resort to the training 
colleges. The remarkable movement in the direction of the 
training of Sunday School teachers in method is a recognition 
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of this fact. But it is not merely, as the promoters of the 
movement seem to suppose, a question of method. One of 
the first discoveries that they are likely to make is that it is 
impossible here to distinguish method from matter. Still less 
is it a question for Sunday School organisations alone. It 
is a question that concerns all training colleges for teachers, 
whether denominational or undenominational. It is just in 
ignoring this that the great mistake has been. We have 
allowed our attention to be distracted by the popular cries. 
In particular we have treated the problem as one of two 
variables, religious doctrine and the mind of the child. We 
have forgotten that the real centre of the situation, the point 
where these two meet, is the mind of the teacher. It is true 
that this point is touched where the emphasis is laid, as it 
usually is among teachers themselves, on the “ personality of 
the teacher” as the leading factor in moral and religious 
teaching. But this commonplace of teachers’ meetings is 
insufficient of itself. What requires to be added is that per- 
sonality is not itself a natural endowment, a fixed datum. It 
largely depends on the ideas the teacher has assimilated in the 
course of his own education and training. ‘To cast the burden 
on his general outlook and prevailing sentiment, which is what 
we mean by personality, is merely to shift it from the accidents 
of home and church to the systematised method of forming 
personality that we call a school and college career. It is to 
these, and especially to the latter, that we shall have more and 
more to look for the ideas that are to underlie the religious and 
moral teaching of the future. What is true of training 
colleges is true of the universities to which many of them are 
attached. Until the universities charge themselves not only, 
as they are already to a large extent doing, with the task of 
expounding ideas which may form the basis of constructive or 
reconstructive beliefs in the field of religion and ethics, but of 
seeing that teachers in training have easy access to them and 
to instruction in the method of applying them in the class- 
room, I see no prospect of a solution of the present difficulty. 
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I am prepared to be met by the argument that the pn. 
posal is altogether Utopian and without relation to the present 
crisis. More particularly, I shall be told that there is a fy 
simpler solution to hand in “secular education.” In reply 
to the general objection I admit that there are difficulties 
to be overcome, but to those who are engaged in the actu 
administration of these colleges they will not appear to be s9 
serious as to be insurmountable. Already attempts have 
been made in various directions to surmount them. What js 
wanted is no elaborate apparatus of doctrinal and historical 
and biblical instruction—all that may be left to the individual 
Churches and denominational colleges to provide—but an 
extension of the instruction in mental philosophy and ethics 
that already form a necessary part of the curriculum of all 
teachers in training. It might take the shape of formal 
lectures or it might be made the subject of informal, though 
not necessarily unsystematic, talks. But what I regard a 
essential would be—(1) the attempt to convey an Anschauung 
or an attitude of mind towards the great facts of man’s ex- 
perience that might have the effect of an Orientirung of the 
student—give him his bearings in the world of religious 
doctrine ; (2) the organisation of some actual practice in the 
application of religious ideas, not in written exercises only, 
but in school lessons and as far as possible in the school itself. 
Colleges will differ in their power of fulfilling these conditions 
by reason of the personnel of the staff, but a college would 
be poorly equipped which had not a choice of teachers who 
would be able to give the necessary training. 

What the result of such training on the mind of the 
teacher himself will be, it is indeed difficult to foresee. It is 
likely enough, and is in harmony with the analogy of theoretic 
differences in other departments, that those who thus seek in 
an atmosphere of freedom to put themselves in touch with the 
primary facts of the spiritual world from which all religious 
doctrine starts, and return with the insight thus acquired to 
test the truth of the different creeds in their abstract formu- 
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lations, will find much to alter and transpose. In these days 
education has made even the ordinary man critical of religious 
beliefs. As Socrates found the uncriticised moral life one that 
was not worth living, we are coming to recognise that the 
uncriticised religion, or the religion that will not bear 
criticism, is one that is not worth having. But as the Socratic 
criticism came not to destroy but to fulfil, and gave us in the 
sequel the great constructive morality of the Republic and 
the Ethics, the higher criticism of modern times may be 
trusted to bring with it not the impoverishment but the 
enrichment of man’s religious faith. I at least have no 
doubt that the truth it is seeking will find witnesses in every 
Church. Those indeed who embrace it may feel that neither 
in Jerusalem nor in Samaria is God to be worshipped, but this 
will be not because He is in neither but because He is in both. 

To the second objection I would put my answer in the 
form of an appeal. There are some secularists to whom I am 
aware it is useless to appeal. They are too deeply identified 
with the spirit of nineteenth-century Positivism to have 
anything to do with a point of view which is founded on 
the recognition of any wider principle of synthesis than 
“Humanity.” But besides these ‘“exclusionists” there 
are others, making, I believe, the large majority of those 
who advocate secular education, who occupy a different 
position. Their objection to the present system is not that 
it is religious and Christian in the larger sense, but that it 
identifies religion with a particular interpretation of it, that it 
sees sacredness only in a particular class of symbols, finds 
religious edification only in a particular range of texts, while 
it fails to see them or denies them in others. It is to these I 
would appeal, and [ would ask them to consider whether the 
cultivation of the wider outlook which they desire is likely to 
be furthered or hindered by the refusal to give teachers in the 
future either motive or opportunity to concern themselves 
with religion as a factor in human nature or with the great 
things in art and literature in which the religious spirit 
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has expressed itself. Is it desirable? is it in the long rup 
possible? I think I know something of the mind of the 
teacher in training, both secondary and elementary. My ex. 
perience is that while there are few or none who go forward to 
their work in the spirit of a narrow denominationalism, 
there are just as few who are prepared to accept a post 
which would exclude them from the use of religious ideas 
in the attempt to touch the feelings and train the will 
to finer issues. They feel themselves the inheritors of 
a tradition dating back to the beginnings of Westem 
civilisation and not confined to Christian times alone, that it 
is by the skilful use of these ideas that the deepest hold over 
the minds and hearts of children can be secured. Of this 
inheritance they are not likely to permit themselves to be 
deprived, to please either denominational exclusivists or 
puritanical secularists. It is for this reason that I hold with 
Mr Bernard Shaw that secular education, in this country at 
least, is an impossibility. It is quite possible, and now even 
probable, that the nation may be driven to nominal secularism 
as the only way out of a wrangle that has come to be intoler- 
able, to cutting a knot which it sees no way of unravelling. 
But I find it impossible to believe that it will ever consent so 
to limit the freedom of the teacher as to forbid him all resort 
or even reference to the texts and literature of the Christian 
religion. These, no less than Shakespeare and Milton and 
Bunyan (who, of course, are included in them), are a national 
inheritance of which no teacher who realises his trust, or 
whose religious instruction at present counts for anything, 
would consent to be deprived without the strongest protest, 
and of which no English Parliament is likely to seek to 
deprive him. It is the plague of elementary education that 
it is subject to legal acts and definitions. It is all the more 
incumbent on those who are concerned with the living thing 
to look at facts. Under the “secular solution” the Scripture 
lesson will be a thing of the past, but the Scripture ought to 
remain, would remain, and wherever there was a place for 
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“talk” (whether under the name of moral instruction or any 
other) this or another breathing the same spirit will be the 
natural text and source of illustration. 

Though, then, it becomes more and more obvious that there 
isno common Christianity which disputants may agree to have 
taught in schools as a non-controversial residuum, yet the air 
is full of hope and of the possibility of settlement on other 
lines. In every Church there is noise of going in the tree- 
tops. The best minds are coming to recognise that religion 
is greater than any of the religions. In its higher, distinctively 
modern and Western form religion rests on the twofold faith 
in the unity and the spirituality of the world. This faith 
takes divers forms in individuals and Churches. But it is the 
same human need and aspiration that embodies itself in all. 
To catch the common spirit is indeed no easy matter. Yet 
right instruction joined with the right moral experience counts 
formuch. Such experience and instruction ought not to be 
beyond the reach of those who are preparing for the work of 
the teacher. It is in the last resort just that knowledge of 
himself, the knowledge of “what is in man,” which it is the 
aim of all truly liberal education to impart. In the whole 
matter a special obligation rests upon the universities. It is 
the modern university which is largely responsible for the 
situation. It is the free historical research and the free 
philosophical speculation which it has encouraged that has 
made it so difficult to accept the finality of the old formule. 
On the university rests also the responsibility of showing how 
the situation is to be met, how the old formule may be 
adapted or new ones created to express the truth as we know 
it. In this work of reconstruction and reinspiration of the 
work of the teachers there is nothing, I believe, that need 
rouse the opposition either of denominationalists or of 
secularists. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


University oF BirMiIncHaM. 
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i. 


- THE roots of Christianity have never been thoroughly explored. 



















Only in recent years, indeed, has Christianity been thought of MJ and w 
as having roots, or as being a plant, a growth, at all. Rather IM intellect 
has it been looked upon as a donum Dei, a supernatural deposit, mind 2 
a treasury of knowledge and beatitude delivered incomparable J gre in t 
and complete to mankind. For the better part of two But 
millenniums this conception prevailed. Now and again, how-  indebte 
ever, the cunning eye of scientific criticism, trained in the J death c 
laws of a universe inconsonant with this assumption, saw righteo 
through its meagreness and caught glimpses of a wider MM pood— 
relationship and a deeper meaning. The impossibility of 2 IJ over to 
‘ completely segregated, independent, and supernatural religion MJ jn Bat 
has become increasingly evident. Even from the first the wrong: 
dependence of Christianity upon Judaism was so clear that spirit a 
the two Testaments were incorporated as complementary gin. 1 
parts of a single revelation. But that left the revelation @ jn the 
still static, unrelated, isolated. of Go 
It meant the coming of a great change when the discovery MH that n 
was made that other Semitic religions, notably the Babylonian. ‘i 
disclose ideas, practices, legends strikingly similar to those of 7 
Israel, suggesting a common origin. Likewise was the assur- J tion, im 
ance of the older Apologetic disturbed by the accumulating pes 
testimony of historical scholarship to the large place which pein 
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Hellenism has had in the development of Christianity. It 
was not merely an “influence of Greek thought upon 
Christianity,” as Edwin Hatch termed it in his Bampton 
Lectures; it was a mighty current of idea and impulse that 
poured into Christianity from Greek Philosophy and mingled 
its waters with the earlier fount from Sion’s hill and the 
fresh pellucid stream from the hillsides of Galilee. “The 
influx of Hellenism, of the Greek spirit, and the union of 
the Gospel with it,” says Harnack, “form the greatest fact 
in the history of the Church in the second century ; and when 
the fact was once established as a foundation, it continued 
through the following centuries.”’ Earlier even than this, -. 
inthe Pauline and Johannine theologies, the moulding power 
of the Greek mind had begun to make itself felt in Christianity. 
And who can doubt that the Christianity of to-day, on its 
intellectual side, carries the permanent impress of the Greek 
mind? It is significant that so many of our church buildings 
are in the form (more or less) of the Greek temple. 

But Judaism and Hellenism are far from exhausting the 
indebtedness of Christianity to other religions. That life-and- 
death conflict between good and evil—the good God and the 
righteous man pitted against the forces of darkness and false- 
hood—which absorbed the soul of the ancient Persians, made 
over to Christianity, chiefly through the Persian-Jewish contact 
in Babylon, its virile sense of powers to be overcome and 
wrongs to be overthrown, and has quickened the Christian 
spirit and moved it to greater earnestness in the battle with 
sin. The strength of the Christian belief in a future life and - 
in the Fravashis, the spirits whose faces alway behold the face 
of God—does it not come in part from that firm-knit faith 
that nerved the souls of the followers of Zarathustra ?* 

1 What is Christianity ? Second ed., p. 214, 

* “ Before the Exile, the Jewish creed was very dim indeed as to resurrec- 
tion, immortality, forensic judgment, and all we hold most dear, The Irano-Vedic 
lore developed in Iran the first definite form of our ideas as to the future state, 


according to the obvious data in the case.” Dr Lawrence H. Mills, Philo, the 
Archemenids, and Israel, p. 208. 
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Modern Christianity is characterised by a devoted loyalty 
to the home—“ the Christian home” we often call it, knowing 
how closely it is associated with that elevation of woman which 
everywhere follows the footsteps of the Evangel. Whence 
did Christianity acquire this devotion to the home? Hardly 
from the Orient alone. Jesus deeply sanctioned monogamy, 
and enforced the principles upon which alone the home cap 
be built; but it was only with the advent of the Teutonic 
peoples into the family of Christianity, with that sacred fostering 
of the home-life which was their especial virtue, that the home 
came to occupy the place of peculiar honour and sanctity which 
it now holds in our Christian heritage. 

Without attempting a summary of all the contributions, 
religious and ethical, which Christianity has received from 
sources outside its own immediate content, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that, both in origin and in development, it 
has drawn largely from the best religious thought and life of 

‘the race. The two deepest strata of the religious life of 
humanity, Semitism and Aryanism, have given of their richest 
ores to Christianity. When we say that Jesus was a Jew, and 
that upon the best religious inheritance and instruction of his 
people and age he constructed his faith, we may not forget 
that this heritage of his reached far back of Hebraism, back of 
Jacob and of Abraham, back to that primitive and shadowy 
realm of human origins in which there first sprang up the idea 
that there are gods at all and that a tie of some sort unites the 
individual man to his tribal god and to his tribal brother. Out 
of the Semite the Hebrew, out of the Hebrew the Jew, out of 
the Jew the Christian. And who shall say how much the 
Christian of to-day owes to that savage, remote Semite, 
struggling out of his animalism towards a dawning light within ! 

In the same way, when we say that Hellenism furnished a 
large part of the intellectual conceptions out of which Christian 
theology was formed, we may not justly leave out of account 
the antecedents of Hellenism. For Hellenism did not begin 

complete, any more than Athene sprang full-armed from the 
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head of Zeus. Far down in the early aspirations and out- 
reachings of the mind of the Aryan race, before its migrations 
from the steppes of Southern Russia, were germinating those 
rational unifying conceptions which the new religion of Jesus 
caught and consecrated to its urgent ends. Out of Aryanism 
Hellenism, out of Hellenism Platonism, out of Platonism 
Alexandrianism, out of Alexandrianism, reaching down to the 
present day, the New Theology. 

Neither royal family of Europe nor self-made man of 
America can deny relationship with the savage man and the 
ancestral ape. Nor can Christianity ignore its kinship with 
religion in its lowest and crudest beginnings. What then? 
Is it degraded by the relationship, polluted by the superstitious 
crudities of religion’s earliest awakening? Rather does it by 
this kinship gain touch with total humanity in its upward 
striving, added sense of the greatness of the instinct which out 
of such chaos and meanness can produce such harmony and 
grace—as the water-lily, with its roots in the slime of the lake- 
bottom, blooms snow-white and fragrant in the summer sun. 


Il. 


The study of Comparative Religion is revealing Chris- 
tianity in a wholly new light, from the vantage-ground of a 
fresh view-point. For the first time we are getting perspective. 
| In two ways the gain is inestimable. Comparison is disclosing 
the inherent strength and superiority of Christianity as it 
could appear in'no other way. All values are clarified by 
comparison. The great Kohinoor, placed beside lesser 
diamonds, does not render them worthless, but only thus 
does its own resplendence appear. When the birds are carol- 
ling their gayest, and suddenly the song of the hermit-thrush 
tises above the roundelay, soulful, wistful, masterful, one per- 
ceives to what wealth and height of expression a bird-song can 
attain. It is only when Jesus moves across the field of vision 
where other men have walked, that we know what a man can 


be. Other religions do not lose when placed beside Chris- 
Vou. VII.—No. 8. 33 
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tianity, except relatively, but Christianity gains. There jis at 
once a clearer understanding, both of them and of itself. The 
presence of the best reveals in the same instant the goodness 
of the good and the supremacy of the best. It was the folly 
of unfaith to hesitate so long to place Christianity upon a 
common base level with other religions, fully, freely, and 
without prejudice. For only as it stands on the same level 
can its true height be seen. The Parliament of Religions, 
though it cost many of us a pang of dismay at the time, was 
one of the greatest furtherances of Christianity that the friends 
of true religion ever accomplished. 

The supremacy of Christianity appears by comparison, both 
in what it includes and in what it excludes. All that js 
worthiest and highest in other religions proves by comparison 
to be in Christianity. Is it the reverence of Hebraism, the 
freedom of Hellenism, the moral earnestness of Zoroastrianism, 
the mysticism of Brahmanism, the sacrificial spirit of Buddhism? 
All are here in Christianity, and here, not in excess of emphasis, 
but in full and balanced harmony. And in much, too, that 
is in other religions and not in Christianity, its supremacy 
may be seen quite as clearly. Angles of distortion, ignoble 
and limiting ideas of God, asceticisms that wrong humanity, 
conceptions of nature and spirit that fetter and retard the 
spirit_—how free on the whole from these defects of other 
religions Christianity is. Not that such excrescences have 
not become attached to Christianity and worked serious ill, 
but they do not belong to its spirit and essence. 

We must not, however. suffer this broader outlook upon 
religion as a whole to blind our eyes to the true character of 
Christianity, lest we rob it of its own individuality. The fact 
that Christianity conjoined Hebraism and Hellenism by no 
means reduces it to a mere syncretism. Nor does the fact 
that it has incorporated elements from other religions make 
it an eclecticism. No one who understands Christianity would 
hesitate to say that it is far more than a union of Hebrew and 
Greek elements. Whatever Christianity has taken up it has 
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assimilated. This is its secret—a marvellous power of assimi- 
lation. With that astonishing alchemy which indicates 
originality of organism, Christianity has made its own, trans- 
formed, renewed whatever it has laid hold upon. Syncretisms 
combine, eclecticisms choose and construct, but only life 
assimilates. Explain it as you may, there is something in 
Christianity that enabled it to take Hebrew piety and Greek 
thought, and transform, vitalise, adapt each to its own 
nature and ends, so that it goes forth not wearing them as 
garments but incarnating them as life. It is only an in- 
herently puissant and vital faith that can be receptive without 
becoming amorphous and demoralised. One has but to 
contrast Christianity and its power of assimilative receptivity 
with the later religion of ancient Rome and its heterogeneous 
confusion of incongruous faiths, to recognise that the difference 
isno less than that between life and death. 

When we come to ask for the secret of this assimilative 
power, we find ourselves approaching that problem which has 
proved so fascinating of late: What is the essence of Christi- 
anity, where is the hiding of its power? It is not difficult, by 
analysing Christianity, as Harnack has done, to discover 
certain potent fundamental truths—the fatherhood of God, - 
the worth of the soul, the kingdom of God—which, at least 
in the emphasis and fervour it gives to them, are distinctively 
and characteristically Christian. But after all, close as these . 
truths lie to the heart of Christianity, they are not its inner 
essence. Our New Theology is in great part characterised by 
its showing that Christianity won its way by uniting two great 
truths concerning God which no other religious philosophy has 
harmonised—Transcendence and Immanence; but no one 
would think of finding even in that synthesis, important as it 
is, the essence of the Christian religion. The ethics of Christi- 
anity, too, and even its cult, reflect a simplicity and sincerity 
which help to account for the strong hold which Christianity 
secured and kept over the human mind; but none of these 
things solve the problem of its essence. ‘To reach that, one 
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must go deeper into that profound and subtle realm that holds 

~ the hidden springs of all that moves us most—personality, 
At the very source and centre of Christianity there glows , 
Person who—say what we may of the incompleteness of his 
life-story and the later misconceptions which have obscured 
his true character—is the most compelling, transforming Fact 
in human history. The “incomparable significance of this 

, personality as a force still working in history,” says Harnack' 
—this is the real essence of Christianity. ‘When God and 
everything that is sacred threaten to disappear in darkness, or 
our doom is pronounced, when the mighty forces of inexorable 
nature seem to overwhelm us and the bounds of good and evil 
to dissolve ; when, weak and weary, we despair of finding God 
at all in this dismal world,—it is then that the personality of 
Christ may save us. Here we have a life that was lived 

- wholly in the fear of God—resolute, unselfish, pure ; here 
there glows and flashes a grandeur, a love which draws us to 
itself.”* Making the largest possible allowance for idealisation 
in the portrait of Jesus in the gospels, there remains, as a 
necessary basis for it, a personality so strong, so pure, so noble, 
as to leave an indelible impress upon the human mind, which 
“far from fading, rather grows,” and gives promise of growing 
till it shall remould humanity into its likeness. ‘ We needs 
must love the highest when we see it,” and, loving it, grow 
like it. Only let Jesus Christ be kept before humanity long 
enough and clearly enough, and he will make it over into his 
own image.* 

But is not Jesus himself also a product of evolution! 

1 Christianity and History, p. 44. 2 Pp. 47. 

8 The supremacy of Jesus in the eyes of others than Christians is well 
illustrated in the recent words of an orthodox Hindu to his fellow Hindus: 
“ How can we be blind to the greatness, the unrivalled splendour of Jesus 
Christ? Behind the British Empire and all European Powers lies the single 
great personality—the greatest of all known to us—of Jesus Christ. He lives 
in Europe and America, in Asia and Africa, as King and Guide and Teacher. 
He lives in our midst. He seeks to revive religion in India. We owe every- 


thing, even this deep yearning towards our own ancient Hinduism, to 
Christianity.” J. P. Jones, D.D., India’s Problem, p. 357. 
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Yes, in a sense Jesus certainly was a racial religious product. 
Generations of spiritual culture entered into his individuality. 
He was the consummate flower blooming on the most vigorous 
branch that has put forth from the religious trunk of humanity. 
And yet that does not explain him wholly ; it does not touch 
the deepest secret of his being. ‘That transcendent Self within « 
him which rose above the physical, the temporal, the racial, 
which met and mastered limitation and circumstance, and all 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, and turned all into 
splendid victory—how shall we account for that? It cannot be 
accounted for, save as one sees in him another self beside the 
merely racial man—the Second Man from heaven. Not that 
this twofold selfhood is peculiar to Jesus Christ—it belongs to 
man as man,—but that the eternal Self, which in us is but 
inconstant and indistinct, in him was so full-orbed and 
supreme that of him, as of no other, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel could write: ‘“ And the Word became flesh.” 


Ill. 


The conviction is gaining ground that the hour has struck 
for a universal human religion, that the advance of humanity, 
as a whole, requires that mankind move henceforth under one 
spiritual leadership toward a common goal. Whether this is 
so, is too large a question to be dealt with in this or in any 
single paper. Suffice to say that the present writer shares the 
conviction, together with its appropriate supplement, that 
Christianity is the only religion that can possibly fulfil this 
office. In the light of the study of Comparative Religion, 
it seems an extreme, almost a fanatical aim, to advance 
Christianity as entitled to supersede all other faiths; and yet 
it is only in the light of such a study that this aim gets its 
highest encouragement. 

A sufficient reason—whether there be others or not—for 
pressing Christianity as the only religion fit to become the 
world’s religion is that the others—to put it squarely, and 
| think fairly — have failed. Buddhism, Confucianism, 
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Mohammedanism, with the minor religions, have all failed, 
Not that they have failed in the sense of not holding their own 
outwardly, and even making gains, nor in the sense of not 
containing a great deal of truth, and of accomplishing greg 
good—but in the sense of not having done for their adherents 
and for humanity what religion ought to do. Not that 
Christianity itself has been absolutely successful; far enough 
from that. But Christianity has, at least, not failed. In Spite 
of serious deficiencies and limitations on the part of Christians, 
Christianity has, by comparison, accomplished vastly more 
for human progress than any other of the world’s faiths. And 
not only by its works does Christianity make itself known, 
but also, and supremely, by that inherent, essential superiority 
which manifests itself to the eye of unprejudiced and pure 
rational judgment, discerning the things that are excellent. 

In nothing is the true supremacy of the Christian Faith 
better attested than in the inner regeneration which takes 
place in other faiths when Christianity comes into close 
contact with them. This is the most remarkable religious 
fact, perhaps, in the life of the Orient to-day. Buddhism in 
India, in China, and in Japan is undergoing a marked purifica- 
tion in the direction of Christian ideals. _Mohammedanism 
itself is becoming leavened with Christian principles to an 
extent but little understood. A Hindu, writing for the 
Hissert Journat, has said of Christianity that “it has 
quickened Hinduism with a new, full life, the full fruition of 
which is not yet.” 

Why not, then, be content with this result? Why not 
let Christianity do its work indirectly, and depend upon these 
rooted religions to develop into a purity and power sufficient 
for the needs of their own races? The answer is that these 
religions, in spite of temporary resuscitation, are effete, and 
have not the power of development and adaptation ; they lack 
the moral and spiritual vigour and resources to meet the multi- 
plying demands of advancing humanity. It is the old parable 
of the new wine and the old wine-skins. 
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But, granted the need of a universal religion, and that none 
of the Oriental religions is able to meet the need, why should 
it be any individual religion, and not rather a new and greater 
religion made up of the best in all the religions, a religion of 
religions, a splendid hybrid obtained by what has been termed 
the “ cross-fertilisation of religions”? At first blush there is 
a certain fascination in this idea. Jt has an air of breadth and 
cosmopolitanism that gives it glitter, but it soon fades. It is 
seen that a religion which is coldly compounded of various 
religions, which is everything in general and nothing in 
particular, is no religion at all. To disdain a particular 
religion in favour of Religion is, as Dr Oman has said, like 
objecting to being born because one cannot be man, but must 
be some particular man. The dream of a polyglot religion is 
evaporating. What humanity needs and will demand is a 
religion with a character of its own and a history of its own, 
areligion whose roots have gone down deep into the soil of 
many generations, which has grown up in its own strength and 
with a sense of its own mission, against which storms have 
beaten and suns have burned in vain, and which has stood the 
test of time and transplanting, and changing civilizations. A 
religion which has thus sufficient might of its own, and yet 
sufficient real breadth and inclusiveness to absorb and conserve 
the truth of other religions, is far better fitted to become the 
religion of mankind than any syncretism or eclecticism. 


IV. 


If Christianity is to be set forward, not simply as a 
missionary religion, a world-evangel, to summon responsive 
souls out of other religions unto itself, but rather as a world- 
religion, a faith for universal humanity, its adherents must 
strike away all the shackles that bind it, all the cumbersome, 
adventitious non-essentials that have become attached to it, 
and restore to it the freedom of its qualities, the strength and 
simplicity of its original unobscured vision and unencumbered 
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power.’ Too many intelligent men of our own time, who 
have never looked for the essence of Christianity, have identj. 
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fied it with dogmas and forms which really have no more to It is 
do with real Christianity than clothing has to do with the man, MM have ™ 
Whatever any school of Christians may protest as to the jm exhaust 
infidelity of refusing to identify Christianity with a miraculous back to 
revelation, or an infallible Bible, of predestination, or substitu. gave it 
tionary atonement, or eternal punishment, it is inexcusable for JM to US. 
an educated person to be blind to the fact that these doctrines 9 own gr 
never were, nor can be, a part of essential Christianity. The § noble 3 
Christian faith has won its way sometimes with the aid of § Vitalise 
these doctrines, sometimes in spite of them, but never because i rising 
of them. Christianity is a religion of rational freedom, and if § right t 
it has too often been forced to assume the form of religion of § Comin 
external authority, the result can only be a transient travesty J joy, “! 
of its true character, certain in time to be cast aside. 
And not only must Christianity be divested of its impedi- 
menta if it is to make conquest of the world, there must be Th 
‘ restored to it also that genius of adaptation to varied human J subjec 
need and environment which enabled it to break the bonds of %@ faiths, 
Judaism and respond to the unconscious call of the Gentile §J other 
world. This inexhaustible adaptability, this power of lending J race i 
itself to the deeper needs of varied races without losing its JJ has d 
own character and individuality, is, I repeat, characteristic of aspira 
Christianity. It can come only from a character so richly huma 
human that it speaks to the spirit of man as man. No other part, 
religion has shown a power of adaptation comparable with In th 
this. Who would have dreamed, at the outset, that Christi- supre 
anity could ever have found its most congenial home and ing p 
development in the Teutonic race? Itself Oriental in origin tion | 
and setting, why should it ever have won the Occident, save urger 
that it belongs to man as man ?—so large and human in its 
B 





1 «T must again express my belief that, before Christianity is to gain 
acceptance by the people of India, it must be dissociated from many Western 
ideas and practices which seem to us essential even to its very life.” 
Dr J. P. Jones, India’s Problem, p. 356. 
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resources that nothing else can vie with it in its appeal to a 
discerning and developing race. 

It is a natural blunder to imagine that we of the West 
have made Christianity exclusively our own, explored it, 
exhausted it, stamped upon it its final form. We carry it 
back to the Orient as if it were our gift to the peoples that 
gave it birth. In a sense it is, in another sense it is their gift 
tous. Already Christianity is escaping our hands to do its 
own great work in its own way. The day of the missionary, 
noble as it has been and is, already draws toward its close. 
Vitalised and vitalising Christian churches and civilisations are 
rising with firm but not ungrateful insistence to claim the 
right to develop in their own way. Again the herald of the 
Coming One is forced to proclaim with mingled sadness and 
joy, “ He must increase, but I must decrease.” 


¥. 
The result of placing Christianity among the religions, of 
subjecting it to a free and impartial comparison with other 


faiths, is thus twofold. In the first place, its kinship with 
other religions is proved. The religious development of the 
race is one, culminating in Christianity. The Christian faith 
has drawn up into itself and assimilated the highest ideas and 
aspirations of mankind. The life-blood of the religion of 
humanity flows in its veins; its victories are the fruitage, in 
part, of all the spiritual struggles of the race from its infancy. 
In the second place, such a comparison reveals the inherent 
supremacy of Christianity, its historical uniqueness, the vitalis- 
ing personality of its Christ, its unparalleled power of adapta- 
tion and development, thus laying upon it, with increasing 
urgency, the divine obligation of universality. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


BerKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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ISLAM, THE RELIGION OF COMMON 
SENSE. 


Fo 
[As it is not usual for the Hispert JourNnat to publish a @ regula 
contribution to its pages under an assumed name, I have § but a! 
undertaken to stand sponsor for my learned Muslim friend on Mi 
“Ibn Ishak.” maste! 
He is a native of Northern India, and was educated at the 9 was 
Anglo-Muhammadan College, established by the late Sir but it 
Sayyad Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, K.C.S.I., who has already a himse 
place in Indian history as the greatest Muslim reformer of J ‘lose. 
modern times. He afterwards took a degree in an American convil 
college, and is a thorough English and Oriental scholar. for th 
When I state that my friend, Mulla Ahmad, of Tungi, ‘fort 
who assisted me in the compilation of my Dictionary of Islam, when 
was assassinated, it will not be necessary for me to explain CS.] 
why the learned Muhammadan reformer, who writes the field 
present article, assumes (at my request) a name which should prop 
conceal his identity. of Cl 
The circumstances under which this article was written are 
as follows:—When President Jordan’s article entitled “The 
Religion of the Sensible American” appeared in the Hipperr 
JOURNAL, I remembered that, when I had occasion to review, 
for a New York paper, a Life of Mohammed, by the 
Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford, I had found that he 
had used a similar expression (at page 79), where he says 
regarding the prophet of Arabia, “Beneath the mask of the Re 
enthusiast there was always'the soundest and sanest common whe 
sense.” I therefore sent the Hispert Journat for last July to of 
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my Muslim friend, who happened to be in the Levant at the 
time, and in the vicinity of libraries, and suggested that he 
should send me an article on “Islam, the Religion of 
Common Sense,” which is a very usual saying of his regarding 
the legislation of Islam, when compared with the more ideal 
legislation of Christianity. I have omitted his criticism of the 
assertion that the prophet wore the “mask” of an enthusiast, 
which roused his indignation, and with a few alterations the 
article appears in its original form. 

For twenty years I spent my life among Muslims, and 
regularly visited their mosques. And in 1875, when I was 
but a tyro in controversy, I stated in the preface to my Notes 
on Muhammadanism that Islam ‘may be used as a school- 
master (7radaywyds) to bring men to Christ.” This sentence 
was severely criticised by Christian missionaries at that time, 
but it touched the heart of the individual who now styles 
himself “ Ibn Ishak.” And now, after more than forty years’ 
close study of Oriental religious systems, I am more than ever 
convinced that the methods used by Christian missionaries 
for the conversion of Muhammadans need to be revised and 
reformed. The pen is mightier than the sword, and it will be 
when such intelligent Muslims as the Hon. Ameer Ali, Syed, 
C.S.I., and the late Sir Sayyad Ahmad, K.C.S.I., enter the 
field that the Christian-Muslim controversy will assume just 
proportions. At the present time Muslims know very little 
of Christianity, and Christians know infinitely less of Islam. 


THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, B.D., LL.D., 
Fellow of the Punjab Oriental University, 
New York. Author of 4 Dictionary of Islam. | 


IBN ISHAK. 


“In the Name of the Merciful and Compassionate God.”’ 


RELYING on the guidance and protection of God (Allah), 
who is the Mighty One (Al-Aziz), the Opener (Al-Fattah) 
of the mind, and the Fashioner (Al-Mussawwir) of the 
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thoughts of men, and Who in the day that He says “Let 
it be, So it is” (Sura 6. 73), this unworthy servant of the 
Creator of mankind will endeavour to demonstrate and 
explain why, in his humble judgment, Islam is Tur Rp. 
LIGION OF Common SENSE—the creed and code of ethics for 
the average man. 

In the first place, the controlling idea of Islam is that 
there is one God, and that this one God is the Anso.ure 
GOVERNOR OF THE UNIVERSE. 

This stupendous thought is expressed in the Fatihah or 
Opening Sura of the Sacred Kuran, which takes a similar 
place to the Pater Noster of Christians. Occupying the front 
page of every copy of the Holy Book, and recited at the 
commencement of every prayer, it is uttered millions of 
times every day in every part of the globe where the Muslim 
religion is professed. It runs thus :— 


“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds ! 
The Merciful and Compassionate ! 
King of the day of judgment! 
Thee only do we worship ! 
To Thee only do we cry for help! 
Guide Thou us on the right path, 
The path of those to whom Thou art gracious, 
Not of those who go astray !” 


It was this clear and unquestioned recognition of the 
existence and power of God which gave such force to Islam, 
that within the short period of eighty years it had subdued 
not only the whole of Arabia and Syria, but the fairest 
provinces of ancient Persia. It was this mighty proclamation 
of the existence of a Supreme Governor of the universe that 
broke the atheistic rule of the Buddhists in Central Asia, 
and enabled Mahmud of Ghazni to subdue the people of 
Northern India, and extend his dominions to the Ganges. 
It is all-powerful, because it appeals to the head and heart 
of the man of sense. The armies of Islam were like the 
Ironsides of Cromwell: they were “men of religion.” 

The Sermon on the Mount spoken by Jesus Christ, 
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who is regarded by Muslims as the Spirit of God (Ruh 
Ullah), is undoubtedly the most beautiful expression of 
Christian Socialism, of which Count Tolstoy seems to be the 
only modern prophet. And THE SERMON ON THE MovuntT 
which the Arabian Prophet preached on Arafat to his people, 
only a short time before his death, is one of the most pathetic 
scenes in history. Muhammad, his wives, his slaves, and his 
faithful companions, and more than a hundred thousand of his 
followers, were assembled on Mount Arafat, on the ninth day 
of the “ Hajj,” or Pilgrimage, for mid-day prayer—a mighty 
host of faithful men and women. Ascending the wooden 
pulpit of three steps known as the Mimbéer, with his staff in 
his hand, the great chieftain opened his lips and said :— 


“Q ye people! Hearken unto my words. Listen! for God alone knows 
if I shall live another year. Your lives and your property are sacred to each 
other, even as this day and this month are sacred unto God. Remember 
that each of you must appear before God to render an account. Ye have 
rights over your wives, and your wives have rights over you. Treat them 
with kindness, for ye have taken them on the security of God, and they have 
been made lawful to you by His Word. And your slaves, your bondsmen and 
your bondswomen, see that ye feed them with such food as ye eat yourselves, 
and that ye clothe them with such stuff as ye clothe yourselves. If they 
commit faults ye must forgive them, for they are the servants of God. If they 
do that which ye feel ye cannot forgive, then part with them, for they must 
not be treated harshly. God is merciful to all. Know ye, O people, that we 
are all brethren. We are one brotherhood in Islam,” 

The great concourse of people, we are told, was moved to 
tears, and as the Prophet stepped down from the pulpit the 
people clasped his hands with great affection. It was a good, 
manly, common-sense sermon spoken from the heart, for the 
Prophet of Islam was a man among men. And vet he was 
the threefold founder of a people, an empire, and a religion. 

This Prophet of Islam stands before us now, after the 
lapse of twelve centuries, as AN OPEN BOOK. Volumes have 
been written to prove that Jesus Christ was not a myth, and 
it is so with Gautama the Buddha, and with Zoroaster. But 
there is nothing mythical about Muhammad the son of 
Abdullah, of the tribe of the Kuraish, and of the family of 


Hashim. The day and the year of his birth are well 
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authenticated. He never professed to work miracles, but re. 
peatedly assured the people that he was just one of themselves, 
On his death-bed he pleaded for forgiveness both from his 
fellow-men and from his God, just like any other man. And 
in the daily prayers he was careful to insert a petition for his 
own soul. 

We know everything about this man Muhammad. He 
had the quick and hurried step of the man of business. He 
laughed so heartily that he showed his back teeth. He had a 
firm grasp of the hand. Even when he was the ruler of a 
people he visited the sick. He followed the bier of the dead 
when he met it on the road. He spoke words of comfort in 
the house of mourning. He clouted his own boots. He 
mended his own clothes. He milked his goats and waited 
upon himself. Muslims never grow weary of expatiating 
on the human side of Muhammad’s character. As Mr 
Stanley Lane-Poole says, “ The frank friendship, the daunt- 
less courage, and the hope of the man all tend to melt 
criticism in admiration.” Truly he was the prophet of 
common sense. 

Tue Book (AI-Kitab), as the Holy Kuran is called, 
in its authenticity and genuineness appeals to the sensible 
man. ‘The Book of the Muslim is not troubled with the 
Higher Critic! It was collated immediately after the 
Prophet's death, by men who had heard it recited, and who 
had had personal intercourse with him. The recension of 
the Kuran which was handed down to us by the Khalifah 
Usman is unaltered. And even Christian writers such as 
the late Sir William Muir admit that there is no book in 
the world which has remained for more than twelve centuries 
with so pure a text. Muhammadans, like other religionists, 
have been divided into sects, and many have been their 
doctrinal disputes; but they have each and all received the 
same text of their Kuran, and have never questioned its 
authenticity. This fact alone presents a marked contrast to 
the endless controversies among Christian scholars regarding 
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the text of their sacred books. The sensible man must be 
impressed. with this fact. . 

The TRADITIONAL AccounTs of the sayings of the Prophet, 
known as Al-Ahadis, are frequently appealed to by Muslim 
doctors and historians; but whilst they are interesting for 
study and research, they do not appeal to the best judgment 
of the scholar. Al-Bokhari, who among the Sunnis is con- 
sidered the most trustworthy collector, tells us that out of 
600,000 traditional sayings of the Prophet he only selected 
7000 as in any sense trustworthy, and there are thousands 
of such compilations amongst both Shiahs and Sunnis. The 
Wahhabis maintain that the Kuran is the only “ Hadis,” or 
saying, which has come down to us with an undoubted 
«Silsila” or chain. Under any circumstances, the sensible 
Muslim hesitates to accept traditions which in some way or 
other have not the endorsement of the four “rightly directed ” 
Imams, Abu Bakr, Omar, Usman, and Ali. 

The native sIMPLICITY OF THE MusLIM’s CREED commends 
it to the man of common sense: “ There is no god but God, 
and Muhammad is the Messenger (Rasiil) of God.” In thus 
proclaiming himself the “ Messenger” of the Almighty, this 
Prophet of the desert seems to have had the broadest possible 
conception of the gift of prophecy. He said that in the 
history of the world there had been as many as three hundred 
special messengers sent by God for the guidance and direction 
of mankind, and that there were as many as one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand persons who had had the gift of 
prophecy. He placed Plato, Adsop, and Zoroaster among 
prophets and inspired teachers; and the intelligent Muslim 
does not hesitate to place Shakespeare, Schiller, and Milton 
among the “ prophets” in the West, just as he regards Zuhair, 
Nizami, and Jalal ud Deen Rumi among the inspired teachers 
of the East. The West has been unfortunate in its 
“prophets”! The East is the land of Wisdom, and the 
West of Action. We still travel in bullock-carts along the 
rough roads of life’s problems! They in the West rush on 
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in express trains, which are not conducive to reflection! The 
Oriental world receives much from the Occident, but the 
Kast has often something to give back to the West. A} 
least the sensible man thinks so. 

There is nothing in the wide world of religious observance 
so impressive as THE CRY OF THE Mvuazzan, when, in the 
stillness of the early morn, before sunrise, he calls the people 
to prayer: “God is great! I testify that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is the Messenger of God! 
Come to prayer! Come to salvation! Prayer is better 
than sleep! ” 

Not long ago a member of the British Parliament wanted 
to put the clock on an hour or so to get people out of 
bed. ‘This “‘ Common-Sense Prophet of the Arabian Desert” 
anticipated the honourable gentleman by many centuries, 
He still turns his people out of bed before the first streak of 
the morning sun ! 

THE DAILY PRAYER OF THE MusLim has the inspiration 
of common sense. There is nothing equal to it in the whole 
compass of liturgical compilation — whether among Jews, 
Christians, Buddhists, Tauists, Majusis, or Sikhs. The 
“ Sulat” (Persian “Namaz”) or liturgical prayers are re- 
markable for their simplicity and their fervid appeal to the 
Governor of the world. ‘Travellers in Muslim lands are 
always impressed at the sight of a vast congregation prostrate 
in prayer under the open canopy of heaven, as the Imam, or 
Leader, raises the cry, ‘“ Allaho Akbar !” (God is Great !). 

But the term “ Sulat,” or, in Persian, ‘‘ Namax,” is confined 
exclusively to the liturgical form of prayer which too often 
gives the Western traveller the impression that with the 
Muslim prayer is simply a mechanical act. But Islam is 
pre-eminently a religion of prayer, which is expressed by the 
Arabic “dua,” and is defined as the uplifting of the soul to 
the Creator in every time of need or extremity. The litur- 
gical form is said five times a day, or even eight, but supplica- 
tions to God are made at all times. I take the liberty of 
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extracting a beautiful prayer from The Spirit of Islam, 
compiled by one of the most enlightened Muslims of the 
present time, the Hon. Ameer Ali, Syed, M.A., C.I.E., 
formerly judge of the High Court in Calcutta. It runs 
thus: “O Lord, I supplicate Thee for firmness in faith and 
direction towards rectitude, and to assist me in being grateful 
to Thee, and in adoring Thee in every good way ; and I suppli- 
cate Thee for an innocent heart, which shall not incline to 
wickedness ; and I supplicate Thee for a true tongue, and for 
that virtue which Thou knowest (I need). And I pray Thee 
to defend me from that vice which Thou knowest (I am liable 
to), and for forgiveness of those faults which Thou knowest 
(beset me). O, my Defender! Assist me in remembering 
Thee, and in being grateful to Thee with my whole strength. 
0 Lord! I have injured my own soul, and no one can pardon 
the faults of Thy servants but Thou alone. Forgive me out 
of Thy loving kindness, and have mercy upon me, for verily 
Thou art the forgiver of offences and the bestower of blessings 
on Thy servants. Amen.” 

It is unfortunate that Mussalmans still insist upon having 
the public prayers and the Friday sermon said in the Arabic 
tongue. In this they have copied Roman Catholic Christians. 
But to the ComMMon-sENSE Mus. it would seem to be 
absolutely necessary that the people should say their prayers 
in a language which they understand, and that they should 
hear sermons which are intelligible to the ordinary mind. 
There is no doubt that this was a great source of strength in 
the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

“CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO GODLINEss” is an old English 
proverb, And yet there are still the “ Great Unwashed” in 
London. There are none in Mecca! The Prophet of the 
Arabian desert enforced cleanliness among the wild Arabs by 
making it a divine institution. Every Muslim, before he 
takes his place in the congregation for prayer, and even before 
he prays in private, must perform ablutions, and very minute 


are the instructions as expressed in the Holy Kuran. 
Vou. VII.—No. 3. . 34 
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Priestcraft has been a bane of civilisation. There is yo 
PRIESTHOOD IN IsLAM. The “Imam,” or Leader, of prayers 
has no delegated authority. He is merely the most suitable 
person in the congregation to lead prayers. In fact, the 
intelligent Muslim finds no Caliph (Khalifah) in Islim. The 
word is only used twice in the Kuran—once for Adam, and 
once for David. It is not used by the Persians. Imam ,/ 
Mominin is the correct title ; because Islam is a commonwealth, 
and the Imam, or Leader, is chosen by the people. 

THE OrroMan CALIPH is an excrescence and an intrusion 
in Islim. When Halaku the Turk captured Baghdad and 
slew the Imam, he did it as the enemy of the duly constituted 
authority. And when one of his successors captured Con- 
stantinople and slew the Christian Emperor at the gate of the 
city, and then sprang on the Christian altar in San Sophia 
and recited the Muslim creed, he violated the most sacred and 
cherished traditions of the religion of the Prophet. For, when 
Omar entered Jerusalem he was received by the Christian 
Patriarch at the gateway, and every protection was given to 
the conquered. When Khalid, “the Sword of Islam,” entered 
Damascus he allowed the Christians and the Muslims to pray 
in the same church. When Saladin (Salah ud Deen) re- 
captured Jerusalem in the year 1187 he released all prisoners, 
and supplied them with food. No woman was insulted. No 
child was hurt. No person was slain. And the standing 
shame of it is, that in defiance of the feelings of “ orthodox” 
Muslims this Turkish monstrosity is kept on the Bosphorus 
by French and English bayonets. Withdraw this support 
and Islam would re-establish itself at Baghdad, and revive 
the noble traditions of the reigns of Abdur Rasheed and 
Al-Manun. 

The seventy-five millions of Muslims in India recite the 
Khutbah on Fridays, not in the name of the Turk, but in that 
of “The Ruler of the Age,” in which every loyal Muslim 
remembers His Most Gracious Majesty the Emperor of India, 
whom we designate a “Prophet of Peace.” The Muham- 
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madans of India are the most loyal subjects of the British 


Crown. 
THE ETHICAL CODE of Islam is clear and definite. ‘There 


isno splitting of hairs over questions of right and wrong. As 
David said, “‘ The commandments of God are exceeding broad.” 
The Prophet of Arabia was an intensely human servant of 
God, and he gave his people a system which would adapt itself 
to every grade of human society and every form of civilisation. 
It would be impossible for the Irish poet, Thomas Moore, to 
have written of [slim as he did of Christianity :— 
“T find the doctors and the sages 
Have differed in all climes and ages, 


And two in fifty scarce agree 
On what is pure morality.” 


The “ pure morality” of the Muhammadan religion is within 
the reach of the average man. But it is not so with 
Christianity. In the Hisspert Journat there is a notice of 
Bampton Lectures at Oxford which deal with “The Apparent 
Failure of Christianity as a General Rule of Life and Conduct.” 
The Christianity of the present day is the perplexing outcome 
of ages of contention, and consequently it fails as a general 
tule of life and conduct. Some years ago, when a learned 
journalist was asked if he did not think Christianity had 
failed, he replied, “No, sir. It has never been tried.” You 
cannot say this of Islam, because it suits the necessities of 
all classes. Protestant missions failed in Madagascar where 
Iskim would have succeeded. In Central Africa whole tribes 
are almost immediately brought under its influence. In India 
the number of converts from Hinduism to Islam is very great 
every year. The Muslim does not consider it wrong to offer 
worldly inducements to a new convert, because as a man of 
common sense he understands that he must take care of the 
man’s body as well as his soul. 

Tue Prtermace to Mecca often excites the ridicule of 
the critic. To the devout Muslim this Hajj is one of the 
pillars of the faith. The Kaaba, “The Mystic Shrine,” with 
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its empty walls, proclaims the extinction of idolatry and the 
worship of the true God. The Black Stone, as the centre to 
which every Muslim prostrates, is the emblem of a common 
brotherhood. Every prostration, every ceremony has jt 
mystic meaning, and the heart of the pilgrim burns with 
devotion to his Maker as he presses on singing the 
“ Lubaikah!” “1 stand up for Thy Service, O God!” |; 
is the sacrament, the masonic rite of Islam. The pilgrimage 
made such an impression on the mind of the distinguished 
Swiss traveller, John Ludwig Burckhardt, that he embraced 
Islam, and his grave in the Muslim burial-ground at Cairo js 
visited by travellers. He died in the faith, at an early age, 
October 15th, 1817. 

The Firdous, or ParaDisE oF IsLaq, is regarded as immoral 
by its opponents. The Prophet of Arabia did not begin his 
divine mission by preaching Islam to a nation of eunuchs, 
but to a community sunk in the very depths of licentiousness, 
These men had already begun to feel the social restraints of 
the Prophet’s moral code, and it became expedient to present 
to them the glories of immortality in a language which they 
would comprehend. The delights of the promised Paradise 
were figurative, even as the Song of Solomon is figurative, 
and in the same strain as the verses of the old Arabic poets. 
When the Prophet told them that a man in Paradise would 
recline on seventy silk cushions, no one thought of taking him 
literally. “I take no pleasure in women,” exclaimed a Bedwin 
of the desert. ‘‘ My delight is in horses!” The Prophet replied, 
“If you get to Paradise you will have a ruby horse with two 
wings, and you will mount him, and he will carry you where- 
ever you wish.” “But my delight is in land!” exclaimed 
another. “In Paradise,” replied the Prophet, “you will sow 
seed, and in the twinkling of the eye it will grow up and you 
will reap it, and it will stand in sheaves like mountains!” 
Thomas Carlyle says that it is very evident that Muhammad 
presented his Paradise in figurative language, just as John the 
Divine did in the Book of Revelation. 
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The Prophet of Islam taught THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
species. When, in the year 1859, Professor Darwin put 
forth his great work, The Origin of the Species by means of 
Natural Selection, it fell like a bomb-shell into the midst of 
“orthodox” Christianity. But it is an old truth in Islam, 
dating from its earliest age. It is taught in the Masnavi of 
Jalal ud Deen Rumi, who died a.H. 672—a work con- 
sidered by intelligent Muslims as the result of an inspiration 
only inferior to that of the Kuran. He says that, dying from 
the inorganic, we develop into the vegetable world. Then, 
dying in the vegetable kingdom, we rise to the animal; dying 
as animals, we rise higher in the species and become human, 
and then on to the divine life. This is the belief of all Muslim 
mystics, and it is founded on the teaching of the Holy Kuran. 
In Sura 6. 8 we read: “ No kind of beast is there on the earth, 
nor fowl that flieth with wings, but is a community like your- 
selves.” It was this conception of the animal kingdom that 
made Muhammad so kind to animals. And the lady Ayeshah 
relates that on one occasion the Prophet’s pet cat went asleep 
on the loose sleeve of his blouse, and rather than disturb pussy’s 
restful slumbers he cut off the sleeve. There are many similar 
instances of his kindness to animals related in the traditions. 

FasTING was specially commended by the Prophet. There 
are at least seven or eight special times of fasting instituted in 
Islim, but the pre-eminent season of abstinence is the month 
of Ramazan, when a severe fast from sunrise to sunset is 
enjoined to “ burn away ” (as the word implies) the sins of the 
people. It was a sensible arrangement whereby a people busily 
engaged in the vocations of life, or even in war, should be 
compelled to call a halt. This month is called the “Shield” 
of Islam, and it is observed by even the careless and irreligious. 
It is one of the many institutions whereby Islam became any- 
thing but a religion of ease or luxury. 

THE MINISTRATION OF ANGELS, in these days of modern 
spiritualism, is one of the common-sense institutions of the 
Muslim’s creed. In the Kuran it is written: “The angels 
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celebrate the praise of their Lord, and ask for forgiveness for 
all the dwellers upon earth ” (Sura 8. 180). They watch over 
the faithful night and day. They pass to and fro along the 
lines of the congregation in prayer. They receive the soul at 
the moment of death. They take their places in front of the 
bier as it passes to the grave. And they descend into the 
grave with the departed and say to the true Muslim, 
“Sleep on, O child of the faithful, until the resurrection 
of the just.” 

The ancient Arabs in their time of ignorance called the 
angels the “ Daughters of God,” and in the sixteenth Sura of 
the Kuran there is a very beautiful poetic allusion to the 
destruction of female infants, whom he calls “the Daughters 
of God.” ‘The beauty of this portion of the Sacred Book, 
like many other portions, can only be seen in the original 
Arabic. 

THE AxssoLuTE Decree (Al-Kadar), incorrectly rendered 
‘“ Predestination,” is an article of faith. The subject is fully 
discussed in the works of Averoes, and is a matter of endless 
contention between the two sects of Islam known as the 
Asharians and the Mutazilites. The whole question is beyond 
the ken of the average man ; but the great English “ prophet” 
(Arabic, Nabi) of modern times, Alfred Tennyson, seems to 
clear up matters just a little when he writes :— 


“Oh! yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet : 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


THE POLYGAMY OF IsLAM is considered immoral by Chris- 
tian writers, and it always seems to excite the prurient curiosity 
of the Western traveller. No sensible Muslim regards it as an 
immoral feature in Islam. Nay, more, he is fully convinced 
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that Jesus Christ never forbade it. “They twain shall be one 
flesh” (Matthew’s Gospel, xix. 5) means precisely the same 
as “They twain are of one soul” in the Holy Kuran (Sura 
4.1). Its meaning is evident to any sensible person. But when 
Martin Luther, of pious memory, and John Milton, the 
Puritan poet, advocate both polygamy and divorce it does not 
seem necessary that the Muslim should defend his Prophet 
when he endorsed both these institutions, which had the Divine 
sanction of the Almighty in the time of Moses. The restric- 
tions of Islam put Western civilisation to shame. Not ten per 
cent. of the seventy-five millions of Muslims in India are 
polygamists, and divorce is not nearly as common among Mus- 
lms as it is in America at the present time. The unlimited 
concubinage (in which the woman has no rights at all) as it 
exists in the large cities of Protestant countries is infinitely 
more immoral than the polygamy of Islam. The dower rights 
of the Muslim woman are a great protection. Besides 
this, divorce is held to be a very disgraceful thing, and 
was condemned by the Prophet. Sensible Muslims who 
have travelled in Europe and America believe that a 
restricted polygamy must eventually be introduced into 
Christian lands. 

The sensible Muslim holds that in order to keep a com- 
munity together in the ways of justice and purity, secular 
education must always be given side by side with RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, and he is not surprised that in both Great Britain 
and the United States of America the matter is now being 
very seriously discussed, because crime and immorality are 
undoubtedly on the increase among the youth of both 
countries. In Islam every mosque is a school where both 
religious and secular education is imparted. Islim has always 
regarded education as the great inspiration and guide of the 
people. It is, of course, a matter of history that the Saracens 
of Baghdad, Cordova, and Grenada were the great patrons of 
learning. Dr Marcus Dods says: “ When the din of war died 
down, the voice of the Muses was heard. The same fervour 
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which had made the Saracen arms irresistible was spent in the 
acquirement of knowledge.” ?* 

Islam is A RELIGION TO LIVE by. It is never thrust into 
a corner, but in the national, commercial, and domestic life 
of the individual it takes a first and paramount place. It 
undertakes to guide a man from the cradle to the grave. As 
soon as the child is born the midwife takes him to the waiting 
assembly, and some learned person shouts the call to prayer 
(Azan) into his ears. Then on the seventh day the child is 
named. As soon as he can talk he is taught the “ Bismillah,” 
or the formula, “In the Name of the Merciful and Gracious 
God.” Then, although the rite is not enjoined in the Kurin, 
he is circumcised. As soon as he can walk he is sent to school. 
And the question of religious education is not a matter of 
discussion. The child has an immortal soul which must be 
fed, and he is taught to recite the Holy Kuran, and is 
instructed in the necessary elements of faith and practice. 
Then, as he goes out into the world of action he says his 
prayers five times a day, beginning before sunrise and closing 
as he retires to rest. ‘ Marriage,” said the Prophet, “ perfects 
a man’s religion,” and so the young man has a suitable wife 
selected for him, and the contract is honoured with the 
sanctions of religion. When the Angel of Death claims his 
soul, he is fortified with religious consolations ; and when his 
body is buried in the earth it is in the hope of a happy 
resurrection. There is no endless hell in Islam. The sensible 
Muslim does not stay to discuss religion; he simply takes 
what God has provided for him in the Book as the Divine 
message to the people. 

SLAVERY IN IsLAM, when compared with the slavery in 
America in Puritan times, is a common-sense and exceedingly 
benignant institution. Traffic in human beings is strictly 
forbidden, and only captives taken in war can be enslaved. 

1 There is a very complete and yet concise account of Arabic literature, 


in German, French, and English, by Professor Clement Huart. The works of 
this eminent scholar are well known to Oriental scholars. 
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The emancipation of a slave was declared by the Prophet to 
be one of the greatest acts of piety. A bondswoman bearing 
a child to her master becomes ipso facto free, and a lawful 
wife. The slave is part of the family, and entitled to the care 
and protection of the master. 

SUICIDE was as common among the ancient Arabs as it is 
in Germany and America at the present day. But it was 
suppressed by Islim. ‘The belief that every human soul must 
render an account to God inspires the Muslim with a sense of 
responsibility which regards self-murder as a horrible crime. 
A Muslim will give his life willingly on “the Road to 
God,” as a war for the extension of Islim is called; but 
he will not take his own life, because it is a trust from 
the Creator. 

The stern prohibition of all INTOXICATING LIQUORS among 
the followers of the Prophet was a very sensible arrangement. 
Drunkenness may exist among the princes and nobles of 
Muslim countries, but it is unknown among the common 
people, and Muhammadan lands are thus saved from the 
degradation of many Christian countries. 

FILIAL DEVOTION is a marked feature in Muhammadan 
countries, and the order and dignity of a Muslim home are 
always evident. The injunction in the Holy Kuran on this 
subject is most impressive (Sura 17. 4): “Thy Lord hath 
decreed that thou shalt be kind to thy parents, whether one 
or both of them reach to be old with thee. Ye must not say 
‘fie’ to them nor grumble at them, but speak to them a 
generous speech.” 

MoNOPOLIES AND TRUSTS seem to be “ burning questions ” 
in the United States of America at the present time. It is 
true that in Muhammad’s day there were no Standard Oil 
or Steel Trusts, but there was such a thing as “a corner in 
wheat.” And he declared that whosoever creates a monopoly 
is a sinner. The man who keeps back grain forty days in 
order to raise its price will go to hell-fire, for he is both a 
forsaker of God and is forsaken of God. In Muslim works 
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of jurisprudence, such as the Hidayah, there are very definite 
instructions on the subject. 

Philosophers from Socrates to Addison, and teachers from 
Jesus Christ to Fénélon, have regarded HUMILITY as the 
greatest of all human virtues. The way in which the common. 
sense enthusiast of Arabia enforced it is very characteristic. 
In the Kuran (31. 16) we read: “O my son! twist not thy 
cheek proudly, nor walk haughtily. God loves not the arrogant 
boaster. Be moderate and restrained in thy walk and lower thy 
voice. ‘Truly the voice of a donkey is offensive to the ear.” 

The income-tax in England and THE SINGLE Tax in the 
United States of America are great questions in national 
economy. But the common-sense legislator of Islim settled 
the matter from the very start. ‘“ Zakat,” which is one of 
the pillars of Islam, is wrongly rendered “alms” by English 
writers. The word itself means “ purification,” but in Muslim 
law it stands for a single tax enforced by divine law in the 
Kuran (2. 77). It is levied upon all property, and is spent in 
the propagation of religion, the feeding of the poor, and the 
release of debtors. Consequently there are no “ workhouses” 
in Islam, nor have pensions for the aged become necessary. 
Nor is there such a thing as “tainted money,” for it is 
“ Zakat ”—* purified” through the tears of the widow and 
orphan. This is a very notable institution in a properly 
governed state. 

It is often asserted that Islam has been propagated and 
enforced by the POWER OF THE sworD. No sensible Muslim 
denies it. Nay, more, he finds in the history of nations that 
every religion has been propagated by the sword. And at 
the present time Germany, Britain, and Japan owe their 
positions as great powers to the sword. If all Christian 
nations were nations of Christians there would perhaps be no 
war; but as matters now stand, war is inevitable, and the 
sensible Muslim does not even apologise for it. The Holy 
Kuran not only justifies it, but sanctifies it, and very minute 
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religious war. ‘The great American transcendentalist, Mr 
Emerson, says: “‘ War educates the senses, calls into action 
the will, perfects the physical constitution, brings men into 
such close collision in critical moments that man measures 
man.” But how lenient and merciful is the warlike spirit of 
[skim as compared with that of the Israelites, when the Lord 
is said to have instructed Samuel to send Saul against the 
Amalekites: ‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts: Now go and 
smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and spare 
them not ; but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass” (1 Samuel xv. 3). The Christian 
Crusaders were animated by the same spirit. Joseph Michaud, 
the French historian, tells us in his Bibliotheque des Croisades 
that, when the Christians took Jerusalem, in 1099, the “triumph 
of the Cross” was celebrated by the slaughter of seventy 
thousand people, and that neither age nor sex met with any 
mercy. But let us compare this with the capture of the Holy 
City by Saladin, eighty-eight years afterwards, or the taking of 
the city by Khalifah Omar in the early days of Islam. 
Assuming that Modern Islam does no more represent 
the teachings of the Arabian Prophet than Modern Christianity 
represents the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, the question 
arises: Is A RENAISSANCE POSSIBLE IN IsLamM? Such a 
“re-birth” of the intellectual and moral attitude as took 
place in Europe at the close of what is called the Middle 
Ages? Is such a thing possible in the East? We think it 
is possible, and highly probable. What has taken place in 
Japan can take place in China, India, Afghanistan, Persia, 
and even Arabia, as well as along the north of Africa; and 
we believe that Islam will rise to the necessary conditions. 
In both ancient and modern times religion has spread by 
conquest, by a higher civilisation, and by the demands of 
commerce. And there are now three great religions in the 
field: Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. Each of these 
forms of belief is adapted to different forms of civilisation, 
and to different spiritual aspirations. And surely the time 
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is coming when “ Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah 
shall not vex Ephraim, and when every man shall sit under 
his own vine and under his own fig tree, none daring to make 
him afraid.” Buddhism has a wide field before it in China: 
Christianity must readjust its social conditions in Europe 
and America; and Islam has a very special mission in Africa 
and Central Asia. The Prophet of Arabia seems to have 
foreseen the time “when the earth shall shake with its 
quakings, and shall bring forth her burdens, and men shall 
say, What aileth thee? On that day the earth shall tell 
her glad tidings, for the Lord shall inspire her. And men 
shall come up in SEPARATE COMPANIES to show their works 
unto God, and he who hath done an atom of good shall see 
it” (The Kuran, Sura 119). 
IBN ISHAK. 
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THE MESSAGE OF MR G. K. 
CHESTERTON. 


THe Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A., 
Minister of Belhaven Church, Glasgow. 


THERE is one qualification which | can claim for presuming 
to write upon the work of Mr Gilbert K. Chesterton with 
the view of indicating his spirit and intention—this, namely, 
that I start with a rather enthusiastic prejudice in his favour. 
For it is one of many proofs that Mr Chesterton has some- 
thing vital to say to us, and challenges the very temper of the 


time, that of those who know his work with any real under- 
standing, there are only two classes—those who receive him 
with enthusiasm, and those who become quite angry when 
you mention his name. There are, of course, others who adopt 
another attitude. They say he is simply a very bold and 
careless writer who has a trick of exaggeration and paradox. 
I do not propose to deal with these last: no good could come 
of it; we have nothing in common. 

In dealing with a man’s work, it is an advantage to have 
a prejudice in his favour. It seems to me indeed that it is 
only about those for whom we have a private regard that we 
should take upon ourselves to speak. Our prejudice gives us 
our point of view, and in every region our view is largely 
determined by our point of view. We know how very 
dangerous an exercise it is for us to be speaking about one 
who is absent, unless we are quite sure that we like him. 


We know how, otherwise, we are apt to fall into a merely 
541 
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external and critical tone of voice, to make an unfair selection 
of his words or his actions, and so arrive at a conclusion 
which really all the time was predetermined by the bias of 
our mind. The fact is, certainly, that in dealing with a man 
like Chesterton, who is never for one moment engaged with 
anything less than the ultimate meaning of life, we cannot 
avoid playing with loaded dice. On ultimate matters, we 
have none of us mere opinions, in the strict sense of the word. 
We have really only prejudices. What we fondly imagine to 
be our opinions are without doubt the effect or resultant 
within us of an unfathomable wealth of instincts, reasons, 
desires, corroborated or modified or contradicted by educa- 
tion, by environment, by the stimulus of example, by the 
rebuke of pain—all these fixed, summarised, and sealed in 
moulds of thought or faith from time to time by some pre- 
eminent event of our personal life. The white sheet of paper 
with which we begin our life is an impossible fancy. We 
begin with, so to speak, a sheet of sensitised paper on which 
innumerable characters are already inscribed in invisible ink. 
We begin with a possible career ready to declare itself, ready 
to take advantage of occasions, ready to find correspondences 
in the world. What we see in life depends, when all is said, 
upon certain secrets of ultimate personality; and what we 
shall see in any man like Chesterton, whose whole intellectual 
interest is in life considered in its ultimate significance, will 
likewise depend upon the secret things of our spirit. 

It is easy to name the features in Chesterton’s work which 
have made the bricks fly at his head. Those features which 
have provoked this violence in certain souls have had a milder 
effect in the case of certain others: they scarcely know 
whether to accept him or not. For one thing, his confidence 
in the value of human existence, or (to use the words we 
know best) his belief in God, is a very strange thing in those 
high places of literature, and art and philosophy, which to- 
gether form Chesterton’s chosen ground. And in his case 
belief in God is no difficult attainment, no conclusion to 
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which he merely inclines simply to save him from despair or 
madness. (He sees very clearly that faith alone really does 
gave men from despair and madness, but it was not because of 
that that he first believed.) He believes in God with hearti- 
ness and uproariousness. If you were to ask him, as many of 
his critics in various ways have asked him, for what reason he 
believes, he would probably retort by telling you that it is for 
the same reason as he eats, or laughs, or takes a walk in the 
moonlight, i.e., because he wants to. He would be quite willing 
to confess to you that ultimately the reason for the faith in 
his heart was precisely the same as the reason for, say, the nose 
on his face—namely, that there it is, that he was so made. 
Deeply considered, that is neither frivolous nor unphilo- 
sophical. We might make a list of the most serious thinkers 
of the world, beginning with St Augustine (to go no farther 
back), including such names as Pascal, and our own Butler, 
and closing with the contemporary school of philosophy in 
Oxford, and with William James of Harvard, the funda- 
mental argument for faith in each case being simply that 
which Chesterton states and reiterates with violence and 
enthusiasm : that so we are made, that to be a man is to have 
—so to put it—some share in God. 

This defence of faith which Chesterton has celebrated, 
viz. that the faculty and exercise of faith belong to the 
proper life and essence of man, that belief is a normal function 
of the human soul is his message to our time: it is the 
background and motive of all his work. He is the pro- 
tagonist of normal men, seeking to declare and to defend 
their rights, and, above everything, their right to believe in 
God. I do not wonder, therefore, that those people should 
not like Chesterton, and should privately be rather astonished 
that a man of his wide-awakeness and erudition should be 
saying the confident things that he does say, and that his 
whole work should be penetrated by Christianity — those 
people who imagined that the whole Christian view of God 
and the world had received its quietus from Tyndal and 
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Huxley and Renan and Strauss, who have not been giving 
their minds to the later stages of the controversy, and who are 
therefore not aware of the embarrassments which pure material. 
ism has discovered from its own postulates. But it is not 
only the substance of Chesterton which offends many ; it js 
not only that certain people are enraged that the spiritual 
basis of life should have found such a cheerful and boisteroys 
defender, who will not take the materialists so seriously as 
they take themselves: there are many others who are prob. 
ably in perfect agreement with Chesterton’s principles and 
point of view who are nevertheless offended and irritated by 
the manner in which he will say what he has to say. There 
is no doubt whatever that Chesterton’s humour and playful- 
ness—his ridiculousness, indeed—-has had the effect of diminish- 
ing his authority for a great many people. It is a very curious 
thing that we all of us are much more easily convinced by a 
solemn manner than by a happy manner. For my own part, 
I agree with Chesterton that when we deal in a merely solemn 
way with the ultimate meaning of our life it is a proof that 
at that moment we ourselves are not very sure of it. It was 
this paradox which the plain man—a verger he is reported to 
have been—had at the back of his mind, when he professed 
that although he had heard some twenty courses of Bampton 
Lectures on the Defence of Faith he still remained a humble 
believer. 

Let me bring before your minds an historical contrast. 
There is a very obvious similarity between the humour 
of Thomas Carlyle and that of Chesterton. There is, indeed, 
a very interesting identity between the messages of the 
one and the other, Carlyle girding at the Utilitarians of 
his day as Chesterton pokes fun at the “Scientists” of our 
own. But Carlyle has not to encounter the suspicion of 
people as Chesterton must, and this I believe really for one 
great reason. Carlyle is solemn, he is heavy, he is awful. 
It may not be true in fact that he counselled a humble 
tobacconist, who confessed that she had not the particular 
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brand that he asked for but had another quite as good, that 
she should always deal in the eternal verities—that may not 
be a true story, but it ought to be. Now Chesterton will not 
be solemn, and never is he so full of laughter and joy as when 
he is dealing with the most momentous things. Carlyle is 
always making his way towards some tremendous aphorism 
which shall embody the argument of a whole paragraph or 
chapter; whereas Chesterton is always making for some 
apparently frivolous instance or paradox. 

Now I venture to say that just as the teaching of Carlyle 
—and this is true of all merely solemn minds—is much 
shallower than it looks, so that the farther you go into it the 
less original or profound it is ; so the teaching of Mr Chesterton, 
gay and careless and ridiculous as it so frequently seems to be, 
is at the last always serious, and to anyone who knows the 
age in which we live, who knows what is being said, and the 
enclusions which are being formed, his words will always 
have the effect of sending the spirit sounding on and on. 

For the fact is you cannot do justice to Mr Chesterton’s 
humour and whimsicality, as an instrument for arriving at 
truth, until you take hold of this—that, in his view, the sense 
of humour, the happy way of looking at things, the faculty 
for joy, is an integral part of the human soul, having rights as 
inalienable as any other. In his fine paper in the volume on 
Heretics, in answer to Mr M‘Cabe’s criticism, that he ought 
to consider the intellectual problems of life more gravely, 
Chesterton deals at length with the charge; and almost on 
every page of his work he presents the same thesis. For 
example: “* A man must be very full of faith to jest with his 
divinity. . . . To the Hebrew prophets, their religion was so 
solid a thing, like a mountain or a mammoth, that the irony of 
its contact with trivial and fleeting things struck them like a 
blow.” ‘Merriment is one of the world’s natural flowers 
and not one of its exotics. Gigantesque levity, flamboyant 
eloquence, are the mere outbursts of a human sympathy and 


bravado as old and solid as the stars.” ‘‘ We should all like 
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characters that begin solemn end futile; his characters that 
begin frivolous end solemn in the best sense. His foolish 
figures are not only more entertaining than his serious figures, 
they are also much more serious.” We shall give an example 
of this in a moment. 

Let us dwell for a little longer on this matter—I mean the 
medium of good-humour and gaiety and colloquialness which 
Chesterton uses, and cannot help using, in the interests of truth; 
and let us keep before ourselves the literary medium which by 
contrast Carlyle adopted. I should say that the difference is 
just this: Carlyle, though by birth one of the common people, 
nevertheless speaks of the people or at the people from above. 
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man,” says Chesterton, speaking of Carlyle: “the first is that 
he, should believe in the truth of his message; the second is 
that he should believe in the acceptability of his message. It 
was the whole tragedy of Carlyle that he had the first and not 
the second. . . . It was this simplicity of confidence, not only 
in God, but in the image of God, that was lacking in Carlyle.” 

I seem to see everywhere in Chesterton, and this is in my 
own view the explanation of his entire literary manner, a kind 
of passion to be understood. His critics are perhaps quite 
right in saying that he chose his manner in order to startle 
people into reading him. I should not put it that way; 
though I think there is something in it. Chesterton would 
hold, I believe, as indeed we have quoted—that whatever 
is true is a thing that should be known, and known by as 
many people as possible. Truth is public property. One of 
our human and social duties is to communicate the truth to 
one another. He would say that a man has not got hold of 
truth who sets out with the idea that people will not hear it. 
That, on the contrary, it is the first business of a man who has 
anything to say that he shall say it in such a way that the 
people, the common people, the people who are most directly 
to be affected, shall become aware of it. A man gets a sight 
of truth not simply in order that he may embody it in words 
that please himself, but that he may embody it in such words 
as shall give it its greatest immediate reach; and so Dante 
writes his Divine Comedy in the lingua franca, in the speech 
of the common people; Luther translates the Bible into 
German; and, if I may dare the comparison, Chesterton 
makes use of good-humour, ridiculous illustrations, in order, 
if you like to put it so, to get a hearing—in order, as I prefer 
to put it, to get his message delivered to the proper quarter. 
“There are those,” he says somewhere, “who declare that 
they have no doubt the Salvation Army is right in its aims, 
but they very much dislike its methods. On the other hand, 
I have my doubts about its aims, but I have no doubt at all 
about its methods, these are obviously right.” For, he goes 
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on to say, there must always be something corybantic about 
religion, about the announcement of truth. The conclusion 
of this whole matter we might put in an image, not of 
Chesterton’s own, but not unlike many a one of his. 

If a man gets up on a lorry at a street corner and begins 
to hammer a huge gong so that everybody is compelled to 
look in his direction ; if he lays down the gong and takes up 
a bell, and rings it violently so that a crowd gather, you must 
not conclude that he is a mountebank. He may be a man who 
has something to say. He may indeed be one of those men 
to whom the world has all along owed so much, who imagine 
that unless the people who are passing stop and listen to him 
they will in various ways go to the devil. Recollecting the 
great and even tremendous figures in history, it is only fair 
to wait until we hear him say what he has to say; not to 
condemn him by the grotesqueness of his appearance, remem- 
bering, say, John the Baptist, or by something in his voice that 
jars ; but judging him, if we must judge him, by the manifest 
passion which, as he goes on speaking, begins to kindle within 
him and to sway his words, and by the fire which, by a pro- 
found and unconquerable affinity, begins to kindle in our 
hearts as we listen to him. For in our day also as in the days 
of Elijah, fire is the sign of God. 

Still working our way into the substance of Mr Chester- 
ton’s philosophy, let me here deal—it can only be in a 
hurried way—with another feature of his work which has 
been declared to be an offence. The common criticism of 
Chesterton is that he is always striving after paradox. That 
criticism, you observe, resolves itself into two separate charges. 
The first is, that he strives; the second is, that the con- 
clusions at which he arrives are always paradoxical. With 
regard to the first, viz. that Chesterton strives after paradox, 
I think it very manifestly unfair. I am quite sure that, on 
the contrary, his greatest artistic difficulty is to keep back the 
paradoxes which are crowding down to the point of his pen. 
Mr Chesterton never affects me as striving after anything. 
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It often happens with him, indeed, that he sees what is going 
to be the conclusion of his reasoning long before he has quite 
established it, and down it goes in all its crudeness long before 
he has prepared us for it. But that he strives after such 
effects never once occurred to me. A man does not need to 
strive after that particular way of expressing himself which he 
has practised consistently in every line of his writing, extend- 
ing now over as much literary matter as would fill a small 
library. It is quite as natural for him to be picturesque as it 
is for a great many of us—not to be. It is as natural for him 
to be violent and excessive and uproarious as it is for other 
writers to be timid and futile and lady-like. It is as natural 
for him to arrive at paradoxes as it is for more solemn writers 
to arrive at platitudes. Indeed, there are perhaps only two 
conclusions to which all serious consideration of life can lead 
us—either to the uttering of a platitude, a truism, or to the 
uttering of a paradox, the discovery, 7.e., of a certain impassable 
chasm between subject and object, between things and the 
indomitable spirit of a man. I repeat, that what gives the 
impression of striving and posing to Chesterton’s entire style 
is this: he sees at a glance the principle of the matter in hand, 
and then, without thinking further, embodies it in a very crude 
and haphazard illustration or figure. He knows—and it is 
this which makes his method quite legitimate—that if his 
thought is really right, then this illustration which he has 
created will bring out certain aspects or corroborations which 
he could not have stated with such concreteness of definition 
if he had restricted himself to the language of pure thought. 
There is nothing more characteristic of his style than this: 
that an image or figure which he has flung down begins to 
mean more and more for himself—begins to clarify his own 
intermediate processes, and to give edge and eloquence to his 
contention. In this, as in many other matters, it is easy to 
trace the great influence of Browning upon Chesterton. Car- 
lyle tells us, in one of his translations of Tieck, of a baron who 
needed to jump back and forward over a table in order to get 
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himself into a good humour. Some men with the same object 
in view—I mean, in order to warm up their mind—take cold 
baths ; some take hard walks over the hills ; some drink strong 
coffee: Chesterton confronts his own mind with violent and 
unlikely situations. Let me give an illustration which, if we 
had time, we should find to cast light upon all these points, 
and especially upon this point, that Chesterton’s mind works 
most easily under the stimulus of an apparently intractable 
metaphor or concrete illustration, and that the illustration 
which seems far-fetched so that people accuse him of striving 
after it, begins to fall back again into the living context of the 
man’s thought. “Suppose that a great commotion arises in 
the street about something, let us say a lamp-post which 
many influential persons desire to pull down. A grey-clad 
monk, who is the spirit of the Middle Ages, is approached 
upon the matter, and begins to say, in the arid manner of 
the Schoolmen, ‘Let us first of all consider, my brethren, 
the value of light. If light be in itself good.... At 
this point he is somewhat excusably knocked down. All 
the people make a rush for the lamp-post. The lamp-post is 
down in ten minutes, and they go about congratulating each 
other on their un-medieval practicality. But as things go on, 
they do not work out so easily. Some people have pulled 
the lamp-post down because they wanted the electric light; 
some because they wanted old iron; some because they 
wanted darkness, because their deeds were evil; some 
thought it not enough of a lamp-post, some too much ; some 
acted because they wanted to smash municipal machinery; 
some because they wanted to smash something. And there 
is war in the night, no man knowing whom he strikes. So 
gradually and inevitably—to-day, to-morrow, or the next day— 
there comes back the conviction that the monk was right 
after all, and that all depends on what is the philosophy of 
light. Only, what we might have discovered under the 
gas-lamp, we now must discuss in the dark” (Heretics). 

I detect no evidence of striving, or posing, or intellectual 
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levity in an illustration of that kind: and it is one of probably 
tens of thousands. I saw that some one the other day wrote 
an article in a newspaper full of veiled disparagement of 
Chesterton. The writer insinuated that it was simply a kind 
of trick such as he himself and some other people could 
easily affect if they had the mind to. I recall that that was 
the very condition on which Charles Lamb said a certain 
man could write the plays of Shakespeare—‘ if he had had the 
mind.” But seriously, I wish some of these modest men 
would come out of their hiding-places and augment the great 
tide of speculative joy and fundamental confidence in life 
which Mr Chesterton has done so much to raise. I should 
say of most of us what he himself says of people who thought 
they could easily have written some of the easy-going but 
inevitable pages of Dickens: “ Perhaps we could have created 
Mr Guppy, but the effort would certainly have exhausted 
us: we should be ever afterwards wheeled about in a bath- 
chair at Bournemouth.” 

It is perfectly true that Chesterton sees truth in paradox ; 
but it is no merely literary form with him. The style 
here is the man; and to Chesterton truth is found by beings 
such as we are, and placed as we are, only in the guise of 
paradox. I cannot attempt to justify Chesterton’s position 
here, or even to illustrate it, though if one had time it 
would be an easy matter to show that we are all quite 
familiar with what he means, and that it is our own habitual 
and unconscious attitude towards life and experience. But 
take, for example, such words as faith and hope and love. It 
is the very nature of faith, that it comes into play only with 
regard to matters which from certain other points of view 
and on other categories are unbelievable. There is and 
there must always be an opposition between the intuitions 
of faith and those materials and conclusions with which our 
merely intellectual faculty deals. The truth is as Hegel 
said “in a relationship.” In this total world, there is room 
for faith as there is room for reason, but they deal with life 
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on different grades, and with different ends in view. So the 
very nature of hope, which Mr Chesterton so thoughtfully 
describes as “the irreducible minimum of the spirit,” is that 
it goes beyond experience, and if need be contradicts experience, 
In Mr Watts’ well-known picture, “What is Hope?” it 
is the figure of a woman, blindfolded, sitting on the circle of 
the earth. In her hand she holds an instrument of music, 
She has struck one string, and it has broken at her touch; 
she has struck another, and it too has snapped. One chord 
remains. It alone, it at last, must stand the strain and 
challenge of her touch. From it the music must come, else 
there is no music in this world at all. That is hope. Though 
one chord and another has given way, has snapped under the 
test ; though only one thread remains as ground and reason for 
this invincible instinct of the soul, she prepares to strike, 
knowing that the last chord will not fail. So too, the very 
nature of love is, that it goes out towards the unlovely, 
towards those who at present seem incapable of appreciating 
or understanding love. 

Paradox in literature has its counterpart in the antinomies 
of philosophy—which represent the farthest and deepest 
insight possible to us into the region of reality. _Recollect- 
ing the ill-success which attended Mr Haldane’s ingenuous 
effort, on a recent and notorious occasion, to enlighten the 
mind of a Lord Chancellor on the antinomies of Free 
Will and Predestination, I shall not abuse your patience, 
though really the whole matter is not so very difficult. It 
is one which was very accurately appreciated by the re- 
ligious people of Scotland for two centuries, and ought 
not to have been beyond the dialectical skill of Lord 
Halsbury. I must content myself with repeating that para- 
dox in literature is simply the expression of that apparent 
conflict between subject and object and yet that necessary 
relationship between subject and object which marks the 
boundary of our philosophical vision. 

Now it is no part of Mr Chesterton’s ambition to remain 
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inthe clouds. Having discovered in the clouds the nature of 
paradox, or having pursued it into the clouds, having seen in 
the loneliness of his own most accomplished mind that truth 
must always have this paradoxical expression, he sees it every- 
where, and discovers it to us, for our joy, and to keep off the 
dreadful tyranny of the merely scientific category. Taking 
the large question of life itself, he sees, like Tolstoy, like 
Carlyle, like every true and resolute thinker, that life is a 
much earlier thing than thought; that we live before we 
reason; that to this day the really great and characteristic 
things which we do, we do not at the dictate of our cool intel- 
lectual faculty, but in obedience to primitive and unfathomable 
instincts, appetites, desires, ideals, faiths. Seeing that this is 
so, Chesterton rejoices to point out to the soul of man its 
inviolable way of escape. 

All this brings us, late perhaps, and circuitously, to what 
we must call the message of Mr Chesterton; for, as he himself 
defines it, “paradox simply means a certain defiant joy 
which belongs to belief.” 


To put the matter in as short compass as possible, leaving it 
to be modified in our own minds as we proceed, Mr Chesterton 
is the protagonist in our particular day of the natural man. 
He has been chosen by virtue of his temperament, by virtue 
of the fortunate emergence in him of certain primitive faculties 
which in most men of his condition have been rendered im- 


potent or untrustworthy—he has been chosen to champion the 
rights of, so to call him, the average and catholic man. If the 
phrase were not so loaded with both a sinister and a merely 
affected connotation, we should say that his message is to call 
us back (or, as he would say, forward) to the joys and the 
duties and the faith of the natural life. The life of nature as 
man’s sphere is, in Chesterton’s view, something very different 
from a merely animal life, without social restraints or without 
those equally fundamental restraints which the wisdom of the 
race has discovered and approved. In his view, and as he 
himself might put it, the only thing in man which is as 
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obstinate as his love of liberty is his love of bondage. The 
only thing that man will do as inevitably as he will live q 
merely animal life, is that he will repent and put himself in 
irons. The only thing which is as true of man as that he js 
made of clay, is that into that clay, by some unfathomable 
mystery, a Holy God has infused something of His own. It 
is this man whose nature, which bears within itself traces of 
much besides its lower status, which bears within itself 
evidences of its long and hazardous journey, and of its 
difficult and precious enlightenment—it is this natural man, 
in the sense of wnsophisticated man, whose total soul 
Chesterton celebrates and defends. 

And arriving at the moment when he has arrived, 
Chesterton has acquired the quality of greatness. For a 
great man in these matters is a man who arrives at the 
right moment, who comes to the rescue of that in man which 
at the moment is threatened yet which must not be lost. | 
hail him as a great writer when I consider the great tempta- 
tion of the hour with which he deals. That man in his 
measure is a great man whose word has the effect of reassuring 
us, just as that writer is a bad writer who disposes his 
readers to succumb. Anything is bad which disheartens us 
on our predestined journey. Anything is bad which raises a 
suspicion as to the value of our existence. Anything is bad 
which would lead us to disparage the human enterprise. 
Anything is bad which would make us let our hands fall 
and our knees shake, face to face with our elementary duties 
and responsibilities, and face to face with our own ignorance 
and the darkness that lies about us. Anything is bad which 
makes us regret life. All laughter at man is hollow and of 
the devil. The account of man which is thrust upon us by 
a hasty and dogmatic materialism is, from the point of view 
of man’s instincts, and from the point of view of the highest 
words he has ever obeyed, a form of laughter at man. As 
such it is bad, a thing it may even be to be put down one 
day, as witchcraft was put down, and for the same reason— 
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that it is seducing man from his true and normal and natural 
life. 

One general line of criticism which Chesterton applies to 
those tendencies in modern life and thought which in his view 
threaten that deposit of faith on which man has come thus far, 
is this. He convicts the opponent with whom he is dealing at 
the moment of neglecting some fact of the human soul which is 
just as trustworthy, just as inalienable to man, as is the faculty 
on which the threatening theory is basing itself. In short, 
in Chesterton’s view, the specialists are always wrong when 
they leave their own particular field and impose their methods 
on what he would call “the rich and reeking human person- 
ality.” He would say: You cannot exhaust all the qualities 
of a man. You cannot really sum him up. You can only 
examine him in the abstract. But then he does not exist in 
the abstract. You can examine him only after he is dead. 
All your reports about men are therefore of the nature of 
post-mortem reports; they have nothing to say as to the 
very thing which is of most importance—life itself. This, 
which is true of man, considered physiologically, is true like- 
wise of him considered as a sentient being. Take, for 
example, the nature of personal happiness, or joy. You 
may make out a list of circumstances which ought to insure 
this joy; and you may be all wrong. You may surround 
a man, like Carlyle’s shoeblack, with all those circum- 
stances, and yet leave him miserable. You may see, 
on the other hand, a human being in rags and difficulties, 
with none of the circumstances which according to your 
inventory secure human joy. You may conclude that you 
are in the presence of a miserable creature ; whereas you may 
be in the presence of one who is in love, and therefore delirious 
with human faith and confidence in the value of existence. 
Or you adduce your reasons for denying to man his imperish- 
able confidence in a will beyond his own—in short, in God. 
You may forecast his inevitable doom, to perish like the 
beasts ; but 
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“ Just when you're safest, there is a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides ; 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self.” 


Chesterton would test every theory or proposition by its 
fitness to satisfy, or to control for a higher exercise, some 
ineradicable endowment of man—of man as we know hin, in 
his glory and gloom alike, but above everything in his alto. 
gether divine perseverance in life. He would arraign all 
systems which invade man’s sanctuary of feeling and desire 
and faith, as he would arraign a brother man accused of some 
crime against man’s nature or the social compact—he would 
arraign them all before a jury of common men. 


“The trend of our epoch up to this time has been consistently towards 
specialism and professionalism. We tend to have trained soldiers because 
they fight better, trained singers because they sing better, trained dancers 
because they dance better, especially instructed laughers because they laugh 
better, and soon and soon. The principle has been applied to law and politics 
by innumerable modern writers Many Fabians have insisted that a greater 
part of our political work should be performed by experts. Many legalists 
have declared that the untrained jury should be altogether supplanted by the 
trained judge. 

“Now if this world of ours were really what is called reasonable, I do 
not know that there would be any fault to find with this. But the true result 
of all experience and the true foundation of all religion is this—that the four 
or five things that it is most practically essential that a man should know are 
all of them what people call paradoxes, That is to say, that though we all 
find them in life to be mere plain truths, yet we cannot easily state them in 
words without being guilty of seeming verbal contradictions. One of them, 
for instance, is the unimpeachable platitute that the man who finds most 
pleasure for himself is often the man who leasts hunts for it. Another is the 
paradox of courage: the fact that the way to avoid death is not to have too 
much aversion to it. Whoever is careless enough of his bones to climb some 
hopeless cliff above the tide may save his bones by that carelessness. Whoever 
will lose his life, the same shall save it: an entirely practical and prosaic 
statement. 

“Now one of these four or five paradoxes which should be taught to 
every infant prattling at his mother’s knee is the following: That the more a 
man looks at a thing the less he can see it, and the more a man learns a thing 
the less he knows it. The Fabian argument of the expert, that the man who 
is trained should be the man who is trusted, would be absolutely unanswerable 
if it were really true that a man who studied a thing and practised it every 
day went on seeing more and more of its significance. But he does not, He 
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goes on seeing less and less of its significance. In the same way, alas, we all 
go on every day, unless we are continually goading ourselves into gratitude and 
humility, seeing less and less of the significance of the sky or the stones. 

« Now it is a terrible business to mark a man out for the vengeance of 
men. But it is a thing to which a man can grow accustomed, as he can 
to other terrible things: he can even grow accustomed to the sun. And the 
horrible thing about all legal officials, even the best, about all judges, magi- 
strates, barristers, detectives, and policemen, is not that they are wicked (some 
of them are good), not that they are stupid (several of them are quite 
intelligent)—it is simply that they have got used to it. 

«Strictly, they do not see the prisoner in the dock: all they see is the 
usual man in the usual place. They do not see the awful court of judgment: 
they only see their own workshop. Therefore the instinct of Christian 
civilisation has most wisely declared that into their judgments there shall upon 
every occasion be infused fresh blood and fresh thoughts from the street. 
Men shall come in who can see the court and the crowd, the coarse faces of 
the policemen and the professional criminals, the wasted faces of the wastrels, 
the unreal faces of the gesticulating counsel, and see it all as one sees a new 
picture or a ballet hitherto unvisited. 

“ Our civilisation has decided, and very justly decided, that determining 
the guilt or innocence of men is a thing too important to be trusted to trained 
men. If it wishes for light upon that awful matter, it asks men who know no 
more law than I know, but who can feel the things that I felt in the jury-box. 
When it wants a library catalogued, or the solar system discovered, or any 
trie of that kind, it uses up its specialists. But when it wishes anything 
done which is really serious, it collects twelve of the ordinary men standing 
round. The same thing was done, if I remember right, by the Founder of 
Christianity.” 

Mr Chesterton, like every other who would aid the human 
soul, has not delivered his message in so many philosophical 
principles. He does not speak or write zn vacuo, but with his 
eye upon some threatening spirit of our time. And—at least 
so it seems to me—he has a faultless eye for the moment 
when any tendency is beginning to assail the abiding interest 
of man. Therefore he has been compelled to deliver his 
message in the way of criticism and opposition to tendencies 
in thought or speculation, and in life, which seem to him 
likely to seduce man from the main highway of healthy and 
natural and believing life on which alone he is equal to himself 
and secure. Even as the angel measured the foundations of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, so Chesterton measures and tests 
the principles, the effects for man’s present moral practice and 
his outlook, of certain ways of looking at life—he tests them 
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all “according to the measure of a man, 7.e. of the angel,” 
And therein also lies his confidence. The human soul he 
sees too firmly rooted in essential things, too firmly persuaded 
of the essential good of life, to be disturbed for more than a 
period from its true career. As Abraham Lincoln said—and 
it is the very quality of all great words to serve greater causes 
than their first cause— you may deceive some people all the 
time, and all the people for some time; but never all the 
people all the time.” 

Man has seen what he has seen; and never can he be as 
though he had not seen it. And, Chesterton would add, man 
has seen Christ; and would rejoice with the dying Marius in 
Pater’s great work (Pater, whom alone, as it seems to me, 
Chesterton does less than justice to), that in Jesus Christ 
there has been erected in this world a plea, a standard, an 
afterthought which mankind will always have in reserve 
against any wholly mean or mechanical theory of himself and 
his conditions. 

In the course of his intellectual career so far, Chesterton 
has dealt with some of the chief doctrines for man which have 
been urged upon us in the name of enlightenment during the 
last generation. ‘“ Heresies” he calls these doctrines; and 
this not because they conflict with the theological propositions 
of the Church, but because, if accepted, they would seduce and 
ultimately destroy the soul of man as it has come to be and 
as we know it. Pessimism, with its strange and insane joy 
in its own success, he finds tolerable as a system of thought 
only so long as you take care that it never be translated into 
life and action; for if pessimism be true, then death is the 
only proper pursuit of man. “The popularity of pure and 
unadulterated pessimism is,” he says, “an oddity. It is almost 
a contradiction in terms. Men would no more receive the 
news of the failure of existence or of the harmonious hostility 
of the stars with ardour or popular rejoicing than they would 
light bonfires for the arrival of cholera, or dance a breakdown 
when they were condemned to be hanged.” 
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« The pessimists who attack the universe are always under 
this disadvantage: they have an exhilarating consciousness 
that they could make the sun and moon better; but they also 
have the depressing consciousness that they could not make 
the sun and moon at all.” 

The fact is, those who write thus gloomily about life con- 
sidered as a whole, are usually comfortable above the average 
lot in some particular of their life which they take care not to 
lose. ‘Existence has been praised and absolved by a chorus 
of pessimists. The work of giving thanks to heaven is, as it 
were, ingeniously divided among them. . . . Omar Khayy4m 
is established in the cellar and swears that it is the only room 
in the house. . . . Even the blackest of pessimistic writers 
enjoys his art. At the precise moment that he has written 
some shameless and terrible indictment of creation, his one 
pang of joy in the achievement joins the universal chorus of 
gratitude with the scent of the wild flower and the song of 
the bird.” 

It is because Atheism conflicts with an instinct of the 
soul which has been enticed and corroborated and purified by 
human experience, that Chesterton assails it and predicts its 
failure to tyrannise over men. It is because a doctrinaire 
Socialism is contrary to the heights and depths of man’s 
soul, because it would restrict man to a tame paddock, man 
who has something in him which hungers for the risks of 
hazardous and unequal living, that Chesterton has no fear 
that it will ever be embraced. It is because Evolution is 
really the enemy of Revolution, and because, were it accepted 
as the whole truth that we are fated to rise in the scale, we 
should all sit down and wait either until we were raised, or cast 
aside to make room for another’s rising, that Chesterton is 
afraid of Evolution. It is because Puritanism lays emphasis 
upon the spirit in man, that he celebrates its great service to 
our country. It is because Puritanism neglects the flesh that 
he condemns it. It is because Medievalism and Aistheticism 
find their happiness in looking backwards, and thus cease to 
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make for that total victory of the race which if it is to be 
anywhere must lie in front of us; it is because many writers 
do not see that in their little plans and purposes for men 
they are often playing with fire, tampering, as Stevenson 
says, with the lock which holds down all sorts of sulphurous 
and subterranean things—that Chesterton lays about him with 
the ancient sword of the spirit. 

And now, I must content myself with having written these 
things in appreciation of one whom I[ consider a very great and 
constructive force, altogether on the side of man, which js 
eventually on the side of God. Recalling his general line 
of criticism, I should say it is what pedants would call an 
argumentum ad hominem. Personally I have always held that 
on matters of prime human importance no other argument 
tells in the long run except the argumentum ad hominen. 
“ Humanly speaking,” a student began. “My dear sir,” 
said his professor, “there’s no other way of speaking.” 

When Tennyson protests against the materialistic doctrine 
of man, he protests in the name of a warm and instinctive 
desire for the contrary. His heart, he tells us, rises up like 
a man in wrath. In fact, he simply won't have it. And 
really no theory will ever establish itself in the mind of man 
if his gorge simply rises against it. When Darwin’s Descent 
of Man was at the height of its popularity, George Gilfillan, 
a popular preacher of that time in Dundee, voiced the opposi- 
tion in quite a happy phrase. “I won’t have a monkey for 
my grandfather,” said the good man. Now I venture to 
think that there is something in the protest which will always 
be invincible. And really it is something more than the 
recoil of the spirit from a proposed degradation. It is good 
science likewise. The really important thing for us is not, 
Where did we come from? hut, Where are we bound for ? 

We may have had the lowliest of origins. The Bible 
confesses we are made from the dust; though it declares that 
it was God who made us. The point is, here we are, and we 
are not tired of rising, if we may, in the scale. Now there 
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must always have been something in us like a coiled-up 
spring which urged us on so far, leaving many things 
behind which belonged to our more lowly lot. 

When the present German Emperor showed himself able 
to dispense with Prince Bismarck, when, in Sir John Tenniel’s 
phrase, “he dropped the pilot,” we all concluded that there 
was something in the German Emperor, both as a man and 
as a ruler of men, which made him equal to that. It is quite 
a fair thing to say, by the same token, that there must always 
have been something in man, something which was only 
awaiting its opportunity, that enabled man, in a word, to 
drop his tail. 

Number Nine of the King’s Regulations for Officers of the 
Navy contains these words: “ Every officer is to refrain from 
making remarks or passing criticisms on the conduct or orders 
of his superiors which may tend to bring them into contempt, 
and is to avoid saying or doing anything which might dis- 
courage the men or render them dissatisfied with their 
condition or with the service on which they are or may 
be employed.” 

Chesterton sees the human soul, arrived thus far—not 
without difficulty. He sees that any fundamental health 
which we have is due to the power which is still within us 
of the Christian tradition as it gives an issue and a consecra- 
tion to the fountain of our natural life. 

And anyone who seriously interferes with the foundations 
of the soul, with the particular kind of hardihood which has 
become intertwined for ever with the Cross of Christ, 
Chesterton sees as a rebel or a traitor—as a heretic in the 
sublime sense. And because as such he is poisoning the 
wells of all sane and hearty living, and cutting man off from 
his Source, like the great Florentine, Chesterton would 
appoint him a place in hell. 

JOHN A. HUTTON. 


GLascow. 


Vot. VII.—No. 3. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERGSON. 


Proressor WILLIAM JAMES. 


Proressor HeEnrI BeErGson is a young man, comparatively, 
as influential philosophers go, having been born at Paris in 
1859. His career has been the routine one of a successful 
French professor. Entering the Ecole normale supérieure at 
the age of twenty-two, he spent the next seventeen years 
teaching at several /ycées, provincial or Parisian, until his 
fortieth year, when he was made professor at the Ecole normale 
supérieure. Since 1900 he has been professor at the Collége 
de France, and member of the Institute since 1900. 

So far, then, as the outward facts go, Bergson’s career has 
been commonplace to the utmost. Neither one of Taine’s 
famous principles of explanation of great men, the race, the 
milieu, or the moment, no, nor all three together, will explain 
that peculiar way of looking at things that constitutes his 
mental individuality. Originality in men dates from nothing 
previous ; other things date from it, rather. I have to confess 
that Bergson’s originality is so profuse that many of his ideas 
baffle me entirely. Now, many men are profusely original in 
that no man can understand them: violently peculiar ways 
of looking at things are no great rarity. The rarity is when 
great peculiarity of vision is allied with great lucidity and 
unusual command of all the classic expository apparatus. 
Bergson’s resources in the way of erudition are remarkable, 
and in the way of expression they are simply phenomenal. 
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much and is so sure of appreciation, he has immediately taken 
so eminent a place in public esteem. Old-fashioned professors, 
whom his ideas quite fail to satisfy, nevertheless speak of his 
talent almost with bated breath, while the youngsters flock to 
him as to a master. 

If anything can make hard things easy to follow, it is a 
style like Bergson’s. A straightforward style, an American 
reviewer lately called it, failing to see that such straight- 
forwardness means a flexibility of verbal resource that follows 
the thought without a crease or wrinkle, as elastic silk 
underclothing follows the movements of one’s body. The 
lucidity of Bergson’s way of putting things is what all readers 
are first struck by. It seduces you and bribes you in advance 
to become his disciple. It is a miracle, and he a real magician. 

M. Bergson, if I am rightly informed, came into philosophy 
through the gateway of mathematics. The old antinomies of 
the infinite were, I imagine, the irritant that first woke his 
faculties from their dogmatic slumber. Everyone remembers 
Zeno’s famous paradox, or sophism, as many of our logic- 
books still call it, of Achilles and the tortoise, which only gives 
a dramatic character to the difficulty inherent in understanding 
intellectually any phenomenon whatever of continuous change. 

Take any such process of change, as, for instance, twenty 
seconds of time elapsing. If time is infinitely divisible, they 
simply cannot elapse, their end cannot be reached ; for no 
matter how much of them has already elapsed, before the 
remainder, however minute, can have wholly elapsed, the 
earlier half of it must first have elapsed. And this ever- 
rearising need of making the earlier half elapse jirst leaves time 
with always something to do before the last thing is done, so 
that the last thing never gets done. If in the natural world 
there were no other way of getting things save by such 
successive addition of all their possible fractions, no complete 
units or whole things would ever come into our possession, for 
the fraction’s sum would always leave a remainder. But in point 
of fact nature doesn’t make eggs by making first a half egg, 
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then a quarter, then an eighth, etc., and adding them together, 
She either makes a whole egg at once or none at all, and so of al] 
her other units. It is only in the sphere of change, then, where 
one part of a thing has necessarily to come into being before 
another part can come, that Zeno’s paradox gives trouble. 

And it gives trouble then only if the succession of steps of 
change is infinitely divisible. If a bottle had to be emptied by 
an infinite number of successive decrements, the emptying 
simply could not terminate. In point of fact, however, bottles 
and coffee-pots empty themselves by a finite number of decre- 
ments, each definite of finite amount. Either a whole drop 
emerges or nothing emerges from the spout. If all change 
went thus drop-wise, or pulse-wise, so to speak, if real time 
sprouted or grew by units of duration of finite amount, just as 
our perceptions of it grow by pulses, there would be no Zeno- 
nian paradoxes or Kantian antinomies to trouble us. All our 
sensible experiences as we get them immediately do thus 
change by discrete pulses of perception, each of which keeps 
saying “more, more, more,” or “ less, less, less,” as definite incre. 
ments or diminutions make themselves felt. The discreteness 
is still more obvious when, instead of old things changing, they 
cease, or when altogether new things come. Fechner’s term 
of the “threshold,” which has played such a part in the 
psychology of perception, is only one way of naming the 
quantitative discreteness of all our sensible experiences. They 
come to us in drops. ‘Time itself comes in drops. 

Our ideal decomposition of the drops, which are all that we 
feel, into still finer fractions, is but an incident in that great 
transformation of the perceptual order into a conceptual order, 
which is our intellect’s task. It is made in the interest of our 
rationalising faculty solely. The times directly felt in the 
experiences of living subjects have originally no common 
measure. Let a lump of sugar melt in a glass, to use one 
of M. Bergson’s instances. We feel the time to be long 
while waiting for the process to end, but who knows how long 
or how short it feels to the sugar? All felt times coexist 
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and overlap or compenetrate each other thus vaguely ; but it 
pays us to reduce their confusion by plotting them on a com- 
mon scale, and it pays us still more to plot, against the same 
scale, the successive steps into which nature’s various changes 
may be resolved, whether sensibly or conceivably. We thus 
straighten out the aboriginal privacy and vagueness, and can 
date things publicly, as it were, and by each other. The notion 
of one objective and “ evenly flowing” time, cut into numbered 
instants, applies itself to all the phases, no matter how many, 
into which we cut the processes of nature. They are now 
definitely later or earlier one than another, and we can handle 
them mathematically, as we say, and far better, practically as 
well as theoretically, for having thus correlated them. 

Motion, to take a good example, is originally a turbid 
sensation, of which the native shape is very confused. But the 
mathematical mind intellectualises motion completely and puts 
it into a definition that can be used by logic: motion is now 
conceived as “the occupancy of serially successive points of 
space at serially successive instants of time.” With such a defi- 
nition we escape wholly from the turbid privacy of sense. But 
do we not also escape from sense-reality altogether? For this 
definition is of the absolutely static. It gives a set of one-to- 
one relations between space-points and time-points, which 
relations themselves are as fixed as the points are. It gives 
positions assignable ad infinitum, but how a body ever gets 
from one position to another it omits to mention. The body 
gets there by moving, of course; but the conceived positions, 
however multiplied, contain no element of movement ; so Zeno, 
using positions exclusively in his discussion, has no alternative 
but to say that our intellect brands motion as a non-reality. 
Intellectualism here surely makes experience less instead of 
more intelligible. 

We of course need a stable scheme of concepts, stably 
related with each other, to lay hold of our experiences by. 
New reality, as it comes, gets conceptually strung upon this or 
that element of the scheme, which we have abstracted and 
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named. The immutability of such an abstract scheme is its 
great practical merit; the same identical terms and relations 
in it can always be recovered and referred to. Change itself 
is just such an inalterable concept. But all these abstract 
concepts are but as flowers gathered; they are only moments 
dipped out from the stream of time, snap-shots taken, as by a 
kinetoscopic camera, at a life that is continuous. Useful as 
they are as samples of the garden, or to re-enter the stream 
with, or to insert in our revolving lantern, they have no 
value but this practical value. You cannot explain by them 
what makes any single phenomenon be or go—you merely dot 
out the path it traverses. For you cannot make continuous 
being out of discontinuities, and your concepts are discon- 
tinuous. The stages into which you analyse a change are 
states; the change itself goes on between them. It lies along 
their intervals, inhabits what your definition fails to gather up, 
and thus eludes conceptual explanation altogether. “ When 
the mathematician,” Bergson writes, “calculates the state of a 
system at the end of a time ¢, nothing need prevent him from 
supposing that betweenwhiles the universe vanishes in order 
suddenly to appear again at the due moment in the new 
configuration. It is only the ¢-th moment that counts—that 
which flows throughout the interval, namely real time, plays 
no part in his calculation. . . . In short, the world on which 
the mathematician operates is a world which dies and is born 
anew at every instant, like the world which Descartes thought 
of when he spoke of a continued creation.” To know 
adequately what really happens we ought to see into the 
intervals, but the mathematician sees only the extremities of 
these. He fixes a few results, he dots a curve, he substitutes 
a tracing for a reality. 

This being so undeniably the case, the history of the way 
in which philosophy has dealt with it is curious. The ruling 
tradition in philosophy has always been the Platonic and 
Aristotelian belief that fixity is a nobler and worthier thing 
than change. Reality must be one and inalterable. Concepts, 
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being themselves fixities, agree best with this fixed nature of 
truth, so that for any knowledge of ours to be quite true it 
must be knowledge by universal concepts rather than by 
particular experiences, for these notoriously are mutable and 
corruptible. This is the tradition known as rationalism in 
philosophy, and what I called intellectualism is only the 
extreme application of it. In spite of sceptics and empiricists, 
in spite of Protagoras, Hume, and James Mill, rationalism has 
never been seriously questioned, for its sharpest critics have 
always had a tender place in their hearts for it, and have 
obeyed some of its mandates. They have not been consistent ; 
they have played fast and loose with the enemy ; and Bergson 
alone has been radical. 

To show what I mean by this, let me contrast his procedure 
with that of some of the transcendentalist philosophers whom 
I have lately mentioned. Coming after Kant, these pique 
themselves on being “ critical,” on building, in fact, upon Kant’s 
“critique” of pure reason. What that critique professed to 
establish was this, that concepts do not apprehend reality, but 
only such appearances as our senses feed out to them. They 
give immutable intellectual forms to these appearances, it is 
true, but reality an sich, from which in ultimate resort the sense- 
appearances have to come, remains for ever unintelligible to our 
intellect. 'Take motion, for example. Sensibly, motion comes 
in drops, waves, or pulses ; either some actual amount of it, or 
none, being apprehended. ‘This amount is the datum or Gabe 
which reality feeds out to our intellectual faculty; but our 
intellect makes of it a task or Aufgabe—this pun is one of the 
most memorable of Kant’s formulas—and insists that in every 
pulse of it an infinite number of successive minor pulses shall 
be ascertainable. ‘These minor pulses we can indeed go on to 
ascertain or to compute indefinitely if we have patience; but 
it would contradict the definition of infinity to suppose the 
endless series of them to have successively counted themselves 
out piecemeal, and got beyond their own serial limit. Zeno 
made this manifest ; so the infinity which our intellect requires 
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of the sense-datum is thus a future rather than a past infinity, 
The structure of the datum must be decomposable by our con. 
ception ad infinitum, but of the steps by which that structure 
actually got composed we know nothing. Our intellect casts, 
in short, no ray of light on the processes by which experiences 
make themselves. 

Kant’s monistic successors have in general found the data 
of immediate experience even more antinomic than Kant did. 
Not only the character of infinity involved in the relation of 
the various empirical wholes to their “ conditions,” but the very 
notion that empirical things should be related to one another 
at all, has seemed to them, when the intellectualistic fit was 
upon them, full of paradox and contradiction. 

Bergson alone challenges the intellect’s theoretic authority 
in principle. He alone denies that logic can tell us what is 
possible or impossible in the world of being or fact; and he 
does so for reasons which, at the same time that they rule logic 
out from lordship over the whole of life, define a vast sphere 
of influence where its sovereignty is indisputable. Bergson’s 
own text, felicitous as it is, is too intricate for quotation, so | 
must use my own inferior words in explaining what I mean. 

In the first place, logic, giving primarily the relations 
between concepts as such, and the relations between natural 
facts only secondarily, or so far as the facts have been already 
identified with concepts and defined by them, must of course 
stand or fall with the conceptual method. But the conceptual 
method is a transformation which the flux of life undergoes at 
our hands in the interests of practice primarily, and only sub- 
ordinately in the interests of theory. We live forward, we 
understand backward, said a Danish writer; and to understand 
life by concepts is to arrest its movement, cutting it up into 
bits as if with scissors, and immobilising these in our logical 
herbarium, where, comparing them as dried specimens, we can 
ascertain which of them statically includes or excludes which 
other. ‘This treatment supposes life to have already accom- 
plished itself, for the concepts, being so many views taken after 
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the fact, are retrospective and post-mortem. Nevertheless, we 
can draw conclusions from them and project them into the 
future. We cannot learn from them how life made itself go 
or how it will make itself go; but, on the supposition that its 
ways of making itself go are unchanging, we can calculate 
what positions it will take, what phases it will exhibit here- 
after under given conditions. We can compute, for instance, 
where Achilles will be, and where the tortoise will be, after 
twenty minutes. Achilles may then be far ahead; but the 
full detail of how he will have managed to get there our logic 
never gives us—we have seen, indeed, that it finds its own 
results self-contradictory. ‘The computations which the other 
sciences make differ in no respect from those of mathematicians 
or mechanics. The concepts, all of them, are dots through 
which, by interpolation or extrapolation, curves are drawn, 
while along the curves other dots are found as consequences. 
The latest refinements of logic dispense with the curves 
altogether, and deal only with the dots and their correspond- 
ences each to each in various collections. The authors of these 
recent improvements tell us expressly that their aim is to 
abolish the last vestiges of intuition, videlicet, of reality, from 
the field of reasoning, which then will operate literally on 
static mental dots or bare abstract units of objectivity and 
on the ways in which they may be grouped. 

In the sense of yielding deeper insight, concepts have thus 
no theoretic value, for they fail wholly to connect us with the 
inner life of the flux or with the real causes that govern its 
direction. Instead of being revealers of reality, they negate 
sensible reality altogether. They make the whole notion of a 
causal influence between finite things incomprehensible. No 
real activities, and indeed no real connections of any kind, can 
obtain ; for to be distinguishable, according to intellectualism, 
is to be incapable of connection. The work begun by Zeno, 
and continued by Hume, Kant, Herbart, Hegel, and Bradley, 
does not stop till sensible reality lies entirely disintegrated, at 
the feet of “ reason.” 
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Of the “ absolute ” reality which reason proposes to substi- 


tute for sensible reality, I might say more were there space, 
Meanwhile, you see what Professor Bergson means by insisting 
that the function of the intellect is practical rather than 
theoretical. Sensible reality is too concrete for us. To get 
from one point in it to another we have to plough or wade 
through the whole intolerable interval. No detail is spared us: 
it is as bad as the barbed-wire obstructions at Port Arthur, 
and we grow old in the process. But with our faculty of 
abstracting and fixing concepts we are there in a second, as if 
we controlled a fourth dimension, skipping the intermediaries 
as by a divine winged power, and getting at the exact point 
we require without entanglement with any context. The 
operation is practical because its terminus is particular. The 
sciences in which it triumphs are those of space and matter, 
where the transformations of external things are dealt with. 
To deal with moral facts conceptually we have to use brain- 
diagrams or physical metaphors, treat ideas as atoms, interests 
as mechanical forces, our conscious “ selves” as “ streams,” and 
the like. Paradoxical effect! as Bergson remarks, if our 
intellectual life were destined to reveal the inner nature of 
reality. One would then suppose that it would then find itself 
most at ease and at home in the domain of intellectual 
realities. But it is precisely there that it finds itself at the end 
of its tether. We know the inner movements of our spirit 
only perceptually. We feel them live in us, but can give no 
distinct account of their elements, nor definitely predict their 
future ; while things that lie along the world of space, things 
of the sort that we handle, are what our intellects cope with 
most successfully. Does not this confirm us in the view that 
the original and still surviving function of our intellectual life 
is to guide us in the practical adaptation of our activities ? 
One can easily get into a verbal mess at this point, and my 
own experience with “ pragmatism ” makes me shrink from the 
dangers that lie in the word “practical.” Rather than insist 
upon that word, I am quite willing to part company with 
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Professor Bergson and to ascribe a primarily theoretical 
function to our intellect, provided you simultaneously dis- 
criminate “‘ theoretic ” or scientific knowledge from the deeper 
“speculative” knowledge aspired to by most philosophers, 
and concede that theoretic knowledge, which is knowledge 
about. things, as distinguished from living contemplation or 
sympathetic acquaintance with them, touches only the outer 
surface of reality. The surface which theoretic knowledge 
covers may indeed be enormous in extent, it may dot the 
whole diameter of space and time with its conceptual creations, 
but it does not penetrate a millimetre into the solid dimension. 
That inner dimension of reality is occupied by the activities 
that keep it going; but pure intellectualism, speaking through 
Hume, Kant, and Co., finds itself obliged to deny that activities 
have any intelligible existence. What exists for thought, we 
are told, is at most the results that we illusorily ascribe to such 
activities, strung along the surfaces of space and time by laws 
of nature which only state co-existences and successions. 
Thought deals thus solely with surfaces. It can name 
the thickness of reality, but it cannot fathom it, and its 
insufficiency here is essential and permanent, not temporary. 
The only way in which to apprehend reality’s thickness is 
either to experience it directly by being a part of reality 
oneself, or to evoke it in imagination by sympathetically 
divining someone else’s inner life. But what we thus con- 
cretely experience or divine is very limited in duration, 
whereas abstractly we are able to conceive eternities. Could 
we feel a million years concretely as we now feel a passing 
minute, we should have very little employment for our 
conceptual faculty. We should know the whole period fully 
at every moment of its passage, whereas we must now con- 
struct it by means of concepts which we project. Direct 
acquaintance and conceptual knowledge are thus comple- 
mentary of each other; each remedies the other’s defects. 
If what we care most abdut be the synoptic treatment of 
phenomena, the massing of the like and the vision of the 
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far, we must follow the conceptual method. But if we are 
more curious about the inner nature of reality or about what 
really makes it go, we must turn our backs upon our winged 
concepts altogether, and bury ourselves in the thickness of 
those passing moments upon the surface of which they only 
occasionally rest and perch. 

Professor Bergson thus inverts the traditional Platonic 
doctrine absolutely. Instead of intellectual knowledge being 
the profounder, he calls it the more superficial. Instead of 
being the only adequate knowledge, it is grossly insufficient, 
its only superiority being the practical one of enabling us to 
make short cuts through experience and thereby to save time. 
The one thing it cannot do is to reveal the inner nature of 
things. Dive back into the flux itself, then, Bergson tells 
us, if you wish to know reality—that flux which Platonism, 
in its strange belief that only the immutable is excellent, 
has always spurned. Turn your face towards sensation, that 
flesh-bound thing which rationalism has always loaded with 
abuse. ‘This, you see, is exactly the opposite remedy from 
that of looking forward into the absolute, which our idealistic 
contemporaries prescribe. It violates our mental habits, 
being a kind of passive inward listening or auscultation, 
quite contrary to that effort to react outwardly and verbally 
on everything, which is our usual intellectual pose. 

What, then, are the peculiar features in the perceptual 
flux which the conceptual translation so fatally leaves out! 

When we conceptualise, we cut out and fix and exclude 
everything but what we have fixed. A concept means a that- 
and-no-other. Conceptually, time excludes space; motion 
and rest exclude each other; approach excludes contact; 
presence excludes absence; unity excludes plurality ; inde- 
pendence excludes liability ; “mine” excludes “ yours”; this 
relation excludes that relation — and so on_ indefinitely; 
whereas in the real concrete sensible flux of life experiences 
compenetrate each other, so that it is not easy to know just 
what is absolutely excluded. Past and future, for example, 
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conceptually separated by the cut to which we give the name 
of present, are to some extent, however brief, co-present with 
each other throughout experience, the only present ever 
realised concretely being the “ passing ” moment in which the 
dying rearward of time and its dawning future for ever mix 
their lights. Say “now,” and it was even while you say it. 

It is just intellectualism’s attempt to substitute static cuts 
for units of experienced duration that makes real motion so 
unintelligible. The living reality Achilles is only the name of 
a certain phenomenon of impetus, as the tortoise is of another, 
and asks no leave of logic. The velocity of his acts is an 
indivisible nature in them like the expansive tension in a 
spring compressed. The spaces and times in which he 
inwardly lives are probably as different as his velocity from 
the same things in the tortoise. The motion of Achilles 
carries space, time, and conquest over the inferior creature’s 
motion indivisibly in it. He perceives nothing, while running, 
of the mathematician’s homogeneous time and space, of the 
infinite cuts in both, or of their order. End and beginning 
fall in one for him, and all he actually eapertences is that in 
the midst of a certain effort of his the rival is in point of 
fact outstript. 

What to the majority of readers will probably make this 
account seem muddiest confusion is that it presents, as if 
they were dissolved in each other, a lot of differents which 
retrospective conception breaks life’s flow by keeping apart. 
But are not differents actually dissolved in each other? 
Hasn’t every bit of experience its quality, its duration, its 
extension, its intensity, its urgency, its clearness, and many 
aspects besides, no one of which can exist in the isolation in 
which our verbalised logic keeps it? They exist only 
durcheinder. Reality always is, in M. Bergson’s phrase, an 
endosmosis or conflux of the same with the different. They 
compenetrate and telescope. For conceptual logic, the same 
is nothing but the same, and all sames with a third thing are 
the same with each other. Not so in concrete experience. 
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Two spots on our skin, each of which feels the same as a third 
spot, when touched along with it, are felt as different from 
each other. Two tones, neither by itself distinguishable from 
a third tone, are perfectly distinct from each other. The whole 
process of life is due to life’s violation of our logical axioms, 
The great clash of intellectualist logic with sensible experience 
is where the experience is of influence exerted. Intellectualism 
denies that finite things can act on each other, for all things 
once translated into concepts remain shut up to themselves, 
To act on anything means to get into it somehow; but that 
would mean to get out of one’s self and be one’s other, which 
for intellectualism is self-contradictory, etc. Meanwhile, each 
of us actually 7s his own other to that extent, livingly knowing 
how to perform the trick which logic tells us can’t be done. 
My thoughts animate and actuate this very body which you 
see and hear, and thereby influence your thoughts. The 
dynamic current somehow does get from me to you, however 
numerous the intermediary conductors may have to be. 
Distinctions may be insulators in logic as much as they like, 
but in life distinct things can and do commune together. 
These scanty indications will perhaps suffice to put you 
at the Bergsonian point of view. The immediate feeling of 
life solves the problems which so baffled our conceptual 
intelligence. “How can what is manifold be one? How 
can things get out of themselves? how be their own others! 
How be both distinct and connected? How can they act 
on one another? How be for others and yet for themselves ? 
How be absent and present at once?” The intellect asks 
these questions much as we might ask how anything can 
both separate and unite, or how sounds can grow more alike 
by continuing to grow more different. If you already know 
space sensibly you can answer the former question by pointing 
to any interval in it, long or short; if you know the musical 
scale you can answer the latter by sounding any octave: 
but you must know these answers as sensations. Similarly 
Bergson answers the intellectualist conundrums by pointing 
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hack to our finite sensational experiences and saying, “ Lo, even 
thus, even so, are these other problems solved livingly.” 

When you have broken the reality into concepts you 
never can reconstruct it in its wholeness. Out of no amount 
of discreteness can you manufacture the concrete. But place 
ourself at a bound, or “d’emblée,” as M. Bergson says, in 
the living thickness of the real, and all the abstractions and 
distinctions are given into your hand: you can now make the 
intellectualist substitutions to your heart’s content. Instal 
yourself in phenomenal movement, for example, and velocity, 
succession, dates, positions, and innumerable other things are 
given you in the bargain. But with only an abstract succes- 
sion of dates and positions you can never patch up movement 
itself It slips through their intervals and is lost. 

So it is with every concrete thing, however complicated. 
Our intellectual handling of it is a retrospective patchwork, a 
post-mortem dissection, and can follow any order we find best. 
We can make the thing seem self-contradictory whenever we 
wish to. But place yourself at the point of view of the thing’s 
interior doing and all these back-looking and conflicting con- 
ceptions lie harmoniously in your hand. Get at the expanding 
centre of a human character, the vital impetus of a man, as 
Bergson calls it, by living sympathy, and at a stroke you see 
how it makes those who see it from without interpret it in 
such diverse ways. It is something that breaks alternately 
into both honesty and dishonesty, courage and cowardice, 
stupidity and insight, at the touch of varying circumstances, 
and you feel exactly why and how it does this, and 
never seek to identify it stably with any of these single 
abstractions. Only your intellectualist does that,—and you 
also feel why he does it. 

Place yourself similarly at the centre of a man’s philosophic 
vision and you understand at once all the different things it 
makes him write or say. Keep outside, use your post-mortem 
method, try to build the philosophy up out of the single 
phrases, taking first one and then another and trying to make 
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them fit together and construct the vision, and of course yoy 
fail. You crawl over the thing like a myopic ant over , 
building, tumbling into every microscopic crack or fissure, 
finding nothing but inconsistencies, and never suspecting that 
a centre exists. I hope that some of the philosophers among 
my readers may occasionally have had something different 
from this type of criticism applied to their own works! 

What really exists is not things made but things in the 
making. Once made, they are dead, and an infinite number 
of conceptual decompositions can be used to define them, 
But put yourself in the making by a stroke of intuitive 
sympathy with the thing, and the whole range of possible 
decompositions coming at once into your possession, you are 
no longer troubled with the question which of them is the 
more absolutely true. Reality falls in passing into conceptual 
analysis ; it mownts in living its own undivided life. It buds 
and burgeons, changes and creates. Once adopt the move. 
ment of this life, and you know what Bergson calls the 
devenir réel by which all things evolve and grow. Philosophy 
should seek this kind of living acquaintance with the move- 
ment of things, not follow science in vainly patching together 
fragments of the movement’s dead results. 

Thus much of M. Bergson’s philosophy is sufficient for my 
present purpose, so I will leave unnoticed all its other con- 
stituent features, original and interesting though they be. 
Doubtless some readers will think that his remanding us to 
the sensation life in this wise is only a regress, a return to that 
ultra-crude empiricism which our idealists since Green have 
buried ten times over. I confess that it is indeed a return to 
empiricism, but I think that the return in such accomplished 
shape only proves the latter’s immortal truth. What won't 
stay buried must have some genuine life. 4m Anfang war 
die That ; fact is a first, to which all our conceptual handling 
comes as an inadequate second, never its full equivalent. 
When I read recent transcendentalist literature—I must 
partly except my colleague Royce !—I get nothing but a sort 
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of marking of time, champing of jaws, pawing of the ground, 
and resettling into the same attitude, like a weary horse in a 
stall with an empty manger. It is but turning over the same 
few threadbare categories, bringing the same objections, and 
urging the same answers and solutions, with never a new fact 
or a new horizon coming into sight. But open Bergson, and 
new horizons open on every page you read. It is like the 
breath of the morning and the song of birds. It tells of reality 
itself, instead of reiterating what dusty-minded professors have 
written about what other previous professors have thought. 
Nothing in Bergson is shop-worn or at second hand. 

That he gives us no closed-in system, will of course be 
fatal to him in intellectualist eyes. He only evokes and 
invites; but he first annuls the intellectualist veto, so that we 
now join step with reality with a philosophical conscience never 
thoroughly set free before. As a French disciple of his well 
expresses it: ‘‘ Bergson claims of us first of all a certain inner 
catastrophe, and not everyone is capable of such a logical 
revolution. But those who have once found themselves 
flexible enough for the execution of such a psychological 
change of front, discover somehow that they can never return 
again to their ancient attitude of mind. They are now 
Bergsonians, and possess the principal thoughts of the master 
all at once. They have understood in the fashion in which 
one loves, they have caught the whole melody and can there- 
after admire at their leisure the originality. the fecundity, and 
the imaginative genius with which its author develops, trans- 
poses, and varies in a thousand ways, by the orchestration of 
his style and dialectic, the original theme.” ' . 

This, scant as it is, is all that I can say about Bergson in 
this article, but I hope it may suffice to send some of my 


readers to his original text. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


Gaston Rageot, Revue Philosophique, vol. \xiv. p. 85 (July 1907). 
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THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE 
FUTURE.’ 


Il. THE NEW RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Miss VIDA SCUDDER. 
ws 


Now we come to the crucial question. Is this moral trans- 
formation on which we so perpetually dwell actual ? 

It is going on under our eyes. It is the modern miracle, 
This article is written, not to preach but to interpret—not 


to urge a far duty, but to reveal a present process. 

True, the process is carried on against tremendous odds. 
Let us glance back at them a moment. Here, to begin with, 
is that instinctive hatred of restraint which we have seen to 
pervade the interior life in modern society—the profound, 
subtle, and deliberate practice of self-indulgence in its finer 
and more dangerous forms which has captured our education 
and our religion, and is fighting hard to capture our domestic 
ethics. Next comes the fact that socialism in its present 
militant phase does itself engender to a great extent that 
very spirit of egotism and revolt which will be fatal to the 
socialist state when it arrives. Remember, finally, that we 
have seen that the virtues which can alone maintain the 
socialist state are discouraged rather than fostered by the 
present order—some of the most important being discounten- 
anced as mere passports to social failure:—and it becomes 


1 Continued from the January issue, 1909. 
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evident that to prepare the soul of man for the New Society 
isa task as difficult as it is glorious. 

It is the task that lies before our generation; and in the 
depths of life, individual and corporate, it is even now being 
achieved. 

But just at this point confession is in order. Should any 
orthodox socialist happen upon these pages, he will dismiss 
them with a shrug. And the sacred teachings of Marx ? 
Eeonomic determinism? The class-war and class-conscious- 
ness? ‘The self-assertion of the proletariat as the only means 
of progress, and the general worthlessness to social advance 
of the altruistic or sentimental factor ? 

As to some of these implications, one must simply deny 
them. ‘The will and purpose of men have played their part 
among other more automatic forces at every stage of progress. 
And the struggle of the awakened proletariat for their rights 
has always been supplemented by some sympathy in the hearts 
of the privileged. 

But as for the class-war, it is a fact, and a ste:n one. It 
smoulders in every factory; it flares out in every instance of 
extortion and oppression. We perceive it in the cruel and 
vile distrust of the poor which is all too often encountered 
among the privileged ; it is seen no less in the rising indigna- 
tion and bitterness of the workers. Strikes, lockouts, boycotts, 
injunctions, are its ominous weapons. In skirmishes now and 
again, red blood has been shed. Class is pitted against class, 
and the ranks are closing. 

Will this guerilla warfare lead on to revolution? We 
cannot know. ‘The Christian churches, perhaps, hold the 
key to that situation. We trust that so cruel a failure of 
the American ideal need not be visited upon us: we shall do 
all we can to spell our revolution without the R. But the 
event is on the knees of the gods. And if Kropotkine’s saying, 
that revolutionary crises are a necessary phase of evolution, 
is to find example once more, and the Christian peoples should 
prove stupid and blind enough to fling themselves into civic 
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strife, we may expect the socialists to fight as bravely as 
gravely. For their cause is sacred to them: most sacred of 
all causes that have ever called for heroes and patriots, since 
it is the cause of universal freedom. 

Now it is obvious that under these circumstances, socialist 
morals must for the present be largely militant. The Marxian 
will tell you that non-resistance, fraternity, the spirit of 
service, are all very well for the future: they shall be the fair 
children of the civilisation to be. But the virtues begotten of 
the present are the virtues of the battle-field, and the true 
socialist to-day is soldier, not peacemaker. 

Yet the greatest soldiers have been also great lovers of 
peace. And what must be asserted against claptrap, even if 
that claptrap be talked in the name of Marx, is that the 
socialist movement in Europe is disinterested in its aim. No 
sensible socialist expects a personal gain from his creed, or 
looks for the absolute triumph of his cause in his own life- 
time. The socialist leaders are neither demagogues nor 
anarchists, impelled by the desire to snatch privilege for 
themselves. They are men so able that if they chose to leave 
the proletariat ranks they could easily make their way to 
personal success along accredited lines. What socialist parties 
seek is not, as they patiently and constantly explain, the 
transfer of privilege: it is the abolition of privilege. 

Hate and rage enough are in the movement. Discontent 
and vague revolt fester in it poisonously. But these are 
simply the scum; the good brew is below. If socialists were 
not a little ashamed to appear as good as they are, they could 
win the world much faster. As for class-consciousness, it is 
not in itself an evil thing. The consciousness of the group 
has been from tribal days a chief form of moral education. 
Class feeling is not the last ideal ; but we may question whether 
itis not at least as ennobling as family feeling, and whether 
loyalty to a class may not well be as glorious a thing as 
loyalty to a nation. In a way it is finer, in proportion as it 
is more comprehensive, and overcomes more deep-seated 
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antagonisms of religion and of race. Modern class-conscious- 
ness will probably be recognised in the future as the most 
widely ennobling form of group-consciousness evolved up to 
this point in the history of the race: this, at least, is the 
conclusion forced upon the dispassionate observer who watches 
the force actually at work, whether in socialism or in the 
trades-union movement. It is a long step toward that perfect 
loyalty to the Whole which Royce of Harvard proclaims to 
be the mother of all the virtues. 

But of course this loyalty to the Whole is the end of our 
aspiration, though under real stress it is to be feared that few 
indeed of us achieve it positively and fully. This further 
passion for all humanity is not denied to socialism even in its 
most militant phases. ‘The people are rallying to this banner, 
whether consciously or not, for the sake of all men. If they 
work for the emancipation of one class, that class comprises 
the majority ; and they believe that with its salvation will 
come the salvation of all. They fight the battles of the 
oppressed in part for the sake of the oppressor, aware that 
rich as well as poor are to-day so fast in prison that they 
cannot get out. 

Marx devoted his high powers to a brilliant and only in 
part fallacious analysis of inexorable economic forces. The 
time has come to recognise the correlative play of intelligence 
and will, and to acknowledge that the spirit which demands 
fair play and a fair chance for all is the conscious inspiration 
of the socialist movement. Sacrifice is at the heart of its 
revolt: its motives are disinterested as those of Italian 
patriots in the Risorgimento, or of combatants on either side 
in the American civil war. Many traits at present developed 
in the movement are, it is true, militant: some must be dis- 
carded, as we have seen, before the movement can be purified, 
and others are likely to impede rather than to help the 
civilisation for which they call. Yet among these militant 
virtues there are many that have enduring value and are not 
far from the virtues of peace. The drill of the soldier in 
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watchful patience, in submission, in alertness, in the power of 
collective action, is good preparation for the citizen to be. 

And as for that more general preparation of spirit with 
which we have been more specially concerned, who can doubt 
the penetrating quality of the forces at work? The quick 
and sensitive ear hears the beat of a new music, to which men 
begin to rally. It is a concerted harmony, no mere solitary 
bugle-call ; and those who march to it are more or less con- 
sciously swayed by anew rhythm. For it is notable that the 
rhythms of life are coming more and more to connote 
harmony rather than melody, or rather to weave many 
melodic phrasings into one complex whole. Association—or, 
to use the fairer word, fellowship—becomes a term of in- 
creasing modern cogency. There are still those who rebel 
against organised and concerted effort, and prefer to shape life 
and work so far as may be in isolation. But they are a 
minority : most people gravitate more and more into groups, 
whether the end be intellectual pleasure, religious experience, 
or social service. Within that infinitely varied consciousness, 
the nation, are forming varied voluntary fellowships—centres 
of common life, the hope and promise of the democracy. 
This immense development of organisations is no mechanical 
fact : it is a spiritual necessity. Whether or no they prefigure 
such forms of voluntary co-operation as shall control some day 
the social and industrial order, they have at all events a pro- 
phetic significance, for they bear witness to the craving among 
us for a high development of free associated life. 

A surprising number of such organisations concern them- 
selves with distinctly “social” activities. Preoccupation with 
the general well-being is swiftly growing from sporadic senti- 
ment to sustaining motive. Oh, the battle is not won yet! 
When the Pan-Anglican Congress was planning, the authori- 
ties, after the manner of authorities, had omitted all provision 
for discussing the social aspects of Christianity. The pertin- 
acity of one man forced the reference of the matter to the 
dioceses. So overwhelming a demand came back for discus- 
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sion on these lines that it was given a leading place on the 
programme, and threw every other interest at the Congress 
into the shade. Read the declaration, again, of a body of 
American ministers of all denominations : 

“We believe that the present social system, based as it is 
on the sin of covetousness, makes the ethical life as inculcated 
by religion impracticable, and should give place to a social 
system founded on the Golden Rule and the royal law of the 
Kingdom of God, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ 
which, realised under the co-operative commonwealth, will 
create an environment favourable to the practice of religious 
life.” 

Note the extraordinary growth of philanthropic effort and 
its swift enlightenment, so that where twenty-five years ago it 
was content with the ambulance work of caring for society's 
victims, it is to-day attacking causes and pleading for recon- 
struction, and announces officially at a quarter-centennial in 
New York that the feasible task before the coming generation 
is the elimination of poverty and the limitation of disease. 
But there is scant need to dwell on formal utterances or 
activities. Talk with your friends; look into your own heart. 
Is not the social compunction which you find astir there shot 
through with strange flashes and pulses of hope? Do you not 
at least know that if the prospect of release from the great 
burden of communal misery and social sin could be effectively 
offered, a large proportion of plain men and women would leap 
to that prospect more eagerly than to any prospect of personal 
gain? Noting these things, who can doubt that a new spirit 
is born into the world, and that socialism, should it come, 
would come as no alien yoke but as the satisfaction of deep 
desire? The ideal on which Christianity has been insisting 
against heavy odds for well-nigh two thousand years, now in 
the fulness of time, aided by the mature powers of democracy, 
has a chance such as history never before presented of being 
partially realised on earth. He who denies the possibility, 
denies democracy and Christianity alike. 
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VI. 


But there is a more personal point of view, and a more 
intimate preparation is called for. “Let your conversation 
be in heaven,” says the Apostle quaintly—meaning, by con- 
versation, your relations with your fellow-men. How have 
our conversation in the heaven of fellowship and goodwill 
while we play our parts in a world where most men are 
eagerly bent on self-advancement? How live in celestial 
places while our feet tread the modern streets? To learn how 
is a task involving no small degree of self-restraint, initiative, 
and endurance ; it is of those hidden tasks, involving unseen 
martyrdoms, by which the world is saved. 

For the fulfilment of it we have no original virtues to pro- 
pound. The attitude in which we must be training ourselves 
is extremely ancient: we have no new code to offer, only a 
new incentive. But it is an incentive that should help the 
race to a great moral revival. Thank God, those other- 
regarding virtues which will make men harmonious and 
contented citizens of the socialist state are among us even 
now, making the modern wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
But it is a wilderness still, adorned only with occasional and 
ineffectual blossoms, and so it must remain, so long as the 
virtues that make for self-protection have in the main the 
right of way. If, however, we are confidently looking to the 
hour when the practice of brotherly love, self-forgetfulness, 
and unworldliness shall establish rather than threaten social 
stability, if ours is the hope to change the wilderness into a 
garden, are we not strengthened in our inner disciplines here 
and now? ‘To be humble and loving through a passion for 
moral beauty and for inward peace is much. But we can add 
to-day to these motives, springing from the ineradicable logic 
of the heart, another and a broader. “ For their sakes I 
sanctify myself,” said the Lord Christ, and reconciled in the 
phrase for ever the rival claims of spiritual self-culture and of 
social service. Is not the way being made plain for the race 
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to use the great Word more clearly than ever before as a lantern 
unto its feet? By the exercise of the deepest and most personal 
virtues we shall be doing more than save our own souls and 
lighten the burden of life for individuals near to us; we shall 
be preparing the world for a new freedom. Let us develop in 
ourselves that loss of self in the general life which is poverty 
of spirit; that noble sorrow over the sufferings of the world 
which will lead to the world’s consolation ; that indifference 
to self-advancement which is Evangelical meekness, and which 
shall in the new day literally inherit the earth. Let us 
hunger and thirst—as the Vulgate translation has it—after 
justice. Let us practise mercy, purity of heart, and that 
positive passion of the peacemaker which, far from being 
passive, is truly the master-passion that must evolve from 
the present the world we long to see. If we do all this, we 
shall indeed in all certainty inherit the last beatitude, and be 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake; but we shall also be 
hastening the day when these virtues will be the natural soul 
and the impelling motive-power of the social and economic 
organism of the new society. 

And now, in conclusion, let us indulge in a little foresight. 
Let us try to look somewhat more deeply into the moral life 
of the possible future. What are some of the things likely 
to happen to character under socialism ? 

This is really the final consideration. For there is nothing 
beautiful or interesting or valuable in the world to compare 
for a moment with the people in it. To eliminate poverty 
would not be in the least worth doing unless we were going 
by this means to get a more delightful human race. 

Well, there is no use in mixing socialism up with the 
millennium. We are safe in contradicting people who feel that 
we depict it as a sort of Fra Angelico paradise, very pretty 
but devoid of shadows. On the contrary, there may very 
likely be more real wickedness in the socialist state than we 
have to-day: quite enough, in any case, to avoid moral 
monotony and to give zest to life! But one hopes that there 
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will be less moral confusion than at present. We have 
seen that many paradoxes that now render our pursuit of 
virtue languid may be cleared away. And evil impulses may 
flourish all the more lustily on this very account. Greed and 
self-seeking, for instance. are not likely to be in the least 
eliminated when they are put in their true relation to the 
life of the social organism, and are commonly recognised to be 
destructive rather than productive powers. At first, indeed, 
they may be strengthened, and we may have a fine crop of 
new hypocrisies, for which a corporate management of industry, 
whether through Government or through voluntary co-opera- 
tion, will afford rich opportunity. The dishonest man will be 
more aware than to-day that he is offending the conscience of 
the race: his practices will be more secretive, his evasions 
more ingenious ; and in proportion as he sins against light will 
his sin react more deeply on his character. As the modern 
thug is worse than that gallant lover of the poor, good Robin 
Hood, so will the embezzler of the future be worse than his 
brother who runs to Canada to-day. 

One foresees a countless number of new perils and new 
emphases. To touch on one only, the fate of purity in the 
socialist state is a great question. Quite possibly it may have 
a harder struggle to maintain itself than it does even to-day. 
The reaction from individualism may bring here a curious 
result. Theories of free love have of course absolutely nothing 
to do with economic socialism, in spite of a foolish confusion 
of thought in some quarters: nevertheless, one foresees that, 
as the idea of the sacredness of property shrinks and dwindles, 
one inferior and adventitious support to the monogamic mar- 
riage may be withdrawn. If purity as the Christian world 
understands it is to hold its own, it must do so through the 
development of that social instinct which recoils from sinning 
against love, and through that ready submission to discipline 
and restraint which should be instinctive to the new citizen, 
and should help him in every department of life and morals to 
a temperate and chaste existence. 
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Sloth, too, one may grant, will threaten for a time to be 
more or less wide-spread. If the socialist state should come 
swiftly, say in the days of our children, a certain indolence 
may well be contagious, in reaction from the fearful nervous 
strain of our own day. And perhaps there will always be 
inert people who furnish reluctantly their daily stint of work, 
evade it when they can, and sink back—shall we say, on the 
Bridge of the future? A leisure class would be no new 
phenomenon : and socialism would probably tend to check it 
more than the present system does. But, after all, we do not 
know how matters will work out. There will be, one trusts, a 
more vigorous race in the course of a few generations—a race 
in which the average workman will not die worn out, as he does 
to-day, at fifty. This race, freed from the exhausting dominion 
of fear of want, will be endowed with more healthful nerve 
and muscle. Great incentives will be at play on it: the 
primal zest of activity keen in every sound living thing, desire 
for honour, creative joy, and the newly stressed happiness 
in service. Ambition, debarred from accumulating riches, 
will find new and better fields for its gratification. When one 
sees the effort that the young sons of privilege who have a 
reasonably good physique put to-day into sports and mountain- 
climbing, one may well give over worrying about incentives to 
energy and industry in the coming race. 

As for the virtues, some ingenious people are anxious lest 
they should in the future have no field for exercise : 

“Mercy would be no more, 
If there were nobody poor ; 
And pity no more would be 
If all were as happy as we. 
And mutual fear brings peace : 


Misery’s increase 
Are mercy, pity, peace.” 


So reflected that most sardonic of mystics, William Blake, 
and the little outburst captures agreement. Certainly, com- 
passion, that fair flower of Christianity, all but unknown to 
the pagan world, furnishes to-day a dominant religious motive. 
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With people who have eyes and hearts, an intolerable pity 
threatens to become a prevalent mood. It will be wonderful 
to have this great burden lifted from us; no longer to dwell, 
in the summers, with the aching consciousness of the tenement 
populations ; of the massed workers in factories ; of the dying 
throngs of consumptives, feebly gasping life away; of the 
thousands of children to whom the heritage of childhood is 


denied. When the stifling thought of these things no longer | 


haunts our days, is it possible that a certain recklessness, a 
hardening of hearts, a general indifferentism, will follow? 
Will tenderness languish as well-being spreads ¢ 
It may be so in some quarters. But it may also be that 
the cessation of more obvious demands on compassion will, 
with choice natures, simply clear the way for a finer exercise of 
the virtue. Even now, we have some tenderness to spare for 
immaterial sorrows; nor does poverty itself appeal solely on 
the score of material sufferings. “It is not because of his toils 
that 1 lament for the poor,” wrote Carlyle, indignantly, in 
1830 ; “ but what I do grieve over is that the lamp of his soul 
should go out.” If poverty should cease, there will be plenty 
of troubles left for us to grieve over! All the bereavements 
of life—its inevitable separations—its thwarted affections— 
the struggle of the spirit forever seeking God and forever 
finding Him in part only—the very pain of finiteness—all 
these will continue to stab human nature with pangs as keen 
as those which wound it now ; still make of men fit objects of 
compassion, calling forth every effort to enlighten, to console, 
and to heal. New pains, doubtless, will also be born of new 
conditions, just as many of the more inward griefs that haunt 
the modern poets would have seemed mere tissue of dreams 
to a contemporary of Vergil. We may hope that tenderness 
may become more sensitive as the cruder demands upon it fail. 
As the race grows more comely, each lapse from personal 
beauty will be more keenly felt, and quicken more eager love 
and pity. To-day, hunger for rest possesses the majority ; 
it will be hunger to create in those better days to be; and 
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since opportunities are to be at least roughly equal, and men 
will undoubtedly remain unequal, the need of humility on the 
part of those who cannot achieve anything effective in the 
freedom left from their appointed toil will be matched by the 
delicacies of respectful pity with which they will be regarded 
by those who are blessed with the great gift of creative power. 
One hopes, at least, that this pity will always remain re- 
spectful, but sees here chance for subtle temptations on both 
sides. The responsibility for failure can always be thrown 
back to-day by a man’s own mind on his conditions. This 
form of consolation in the socialist state will be at least some- 
what modified. Deeper self-knowledge and a clearing up of 
the confusions that obscure real values will apparently be 
among the products of the new order; and men will have to 
carry on, under new and more searching conditions, the never- 
ending battle against self-contempt and self-conceit. No, 
there will be no lapse in opportunities for compassion; the 
infinite pathos of man’s existence, as he shivers between two 
eternities, will become plainer and plainer when the accidental 
and the preventable have been partly eliminated from his lot. 
Compassion, after all, is only the Latin form of the word 
sympathy: a fact touchingly suggestive of the ancient con- 
viction that to feel with a fellow-mortal is to grieve with 
him. And sympathy is to be the very keystone of the 
virtues in the socialist state. One even foresees new moral 
perils involved in its great probable development. To main- 
tain a clear vision of an ideal of perfection and an inexorable 
personal standard, while identifying oneself with myriad 
types of thought and feeling — never to let tolerance slip 
into indifferentism—all this may be harder than it is to-day. 
But who would not take this risk for the sake of the 
deepening and liberation of the intuition of the larger life ? 
The very intuition will bring its own salutary discipline. 
It will force us to cultivate brotherly affection without 
bounds ; to condemn self-indulgence in anything that separ- 
ates us from our fellow-men; to practise gentle courtesy 
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and loving-kindness with the irascible, the stupid, and the 
ugly. But, on the other hand, it will know a rich reward: 
for “elective affinities” in the wider sense will have freer 
play than they have ever known. We have only a faint 
foretaste now of what fellowship may mean in the en. 
franchised world when those class-barriers that now, jn 
spite of the American fetish of equality, impede intercourse 
at a thousand points, are gone for good. We are too 
used to these barriers to realise their effects; but we have 
only to picture to ourselves a world in which all share in 
some respects the same class-tradition, and where the same 
types of education are open to all, to perceive in how wide 
a range and with what entirely unhampered naturalness 
the seeking spirit will find its own. Men will feel and act 
together with a spontaneity to-day unknown; voluntary 
co-operation, already, as we have seen, one of the marked 
signs of the new era, will assume an importance hardly to 
be imagined,—scientists, philosophers, artists, lovers of golf 
forgathering with a new delightful ease and freedom. In 
public and in private life alike, a quite unlimited joy will be 
found in the divers kinds of fragrances yielded by divers kinds 
of fellowship—varied as those exhaled from a summer garden. 

The longer one thinks, the more clearly one sees how 
many “virtues of delight,” like sympathy, are to-day half- 
suffocated and inhibited from developing themselves in free- 
dom. May not the new life release them, and restore them 
to us, as it were, in the body of the Resurrection? Loyalty 
will play a close second to sympathy, for fellowship can never 
thoroughly realise itself until loyalty has a constraining power. 
Generosity, debarred from showing itself through money doles, 
will find a truer and more difficult scope in sharing, sometimes 
at cost of distasteful choices, the gifts and graces of the per- 
sonal life. Hospitality will become a less material, more 
spiritual quality, leading men to open their hearts as well as 
their homes to those temperamentally repugnant as well as to 
the congenial. The spirit of service will be potently at work 
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in every department of life, from one’s work for daily bread 
to the last detail of personal intercourse. Manners, the fine 
fower of morals, ought to be very charming in the socialist 
state—the natural expression of the instincts of the socialised 
man. Manners, when sincere, are habitually bad to-day, 
because we are constantly afraid that somebody is going to 
tread on our toes. When we are free from this dread, and 
no longer have to be absorbed in making our own way—in a 
word, when we have shaped the economic structure more 
rationally—we may hope to become a more gracious race. 
And so one might go on, showing how one fine impulse after 
another might have freer scope than it does now. Even 
voluntary poverty, that virtue unpopular to-day, partly because 
we so feel the curse of her step-sister, may once more charm 
the ear. One can imagine religious orders refusing to profit 
by that assured comfort which will be open to all men, but 
living as austerely as the companions of St Francis for the 
sake of a clearer vision of the unsubstantial good. 


Vil. 


And what of Spirituality? Will it wane and perish? 
Will a refined materialism, a satisfying and passionate “love 
of the very skin and surface of this fair earth on which we 
dwell,” as William Morris puts it, replace all longing for a 
better country in those fortunate citizens of the future to 
whom the world shall be indeed the “ Alma Parens ” of our 
dreams ? 


Here, too, one foresees subtle perils, old temptations endued 
with a new power. When the whips and scorpions which have 
driven man Godward through the ages—Want, Fear, and 
Slavery—cease their cruel work, it may well be that he will 
be tempted to abide no longer as a pilgrim, but as a lord, 
feasting fat and full, and joyous in the present, till the Eternal 
fades from his earth-bound vision. 

But if the temptation is great, the opportunity will be 
great also. 
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For religion, like ethics, languishes to-day in bondage, 
The one imperative necessity of putting an end to the 
infamous and unchristian conditions in which the masses of 
men are living, and of achieving a decent degree of human 
justice, absorbs more and more the most devout instincts of 
the human heart. The socialists, by whom the love of man js 
usually assumed to be the sum-total of religion, have against 
the Churches the just and constant grievance that the followers 
of the great Physician and great Revolutionist take no lead jn 
the struggle for emancipation. 

They are cruelly right : 

** Ahi Costantin, di quanto mal fu matre 


Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre !”’ 


Even without echoing Dante’s cry, or reverting to the 
fourth century, we must at least recognise that the Church 
made an all but fatal blunder in the revolutionary period, 
when she turned away distrustful from the new forces of 
democracy and allied herself with the old régime of privilege. 


Bitterly she expiates her sin: there is no greater tragedy in 
Kurope to-day than the antagonism between socialism and 
catholicism which divides the most ardent and religious spirits 
into two hostile camps, when they should be united in a 
common pilgrimage. Yet when we look at the Anglo-Saxon 
world, we perceive another aspect. Whether or not on 
enlightened lines, the English Churches are increasingly con- 
cerned with ministration to the great mass of human misery. 
Preaching tends more and more to pure humanitarianism, 
often feeble enough; institutional work directed to the 
restoration or maintenance of social health claims all the 
energies of the faithful; and we can hardly wonder if a cry 
arises in some quarters that the Churches themselves are losing 
their supreme interest in the things of the Spirit, and devoting 
themselves exclusively to social ethics. There is truth in the 
charge. Such intense interest in purely spiritual problems as 
has marked the great religious ages would be hard to find 
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among us. And perhaps it ought to be hard to find. Who 
could to-day honour the mystic who in a great modern city 
should shut his ears to the cries of the oppressed, and dedicate 
himself to the pursuit of a metaphysical light, or the sclitary 
practice of the presence of a heartless God! St Teresa is 
organising settlements instead of convents. St Catherine of 
Genoa is head of a training-school for nurses, which leaves 
her scant leisure for ecstasies of “ Pure Love.” ‘The social 
situation forces materialism on us all, if by materialism is 
meant a primary and troubled pre-occupation with the bodily 
and social needs of the human race. 

Yet all the time we are aware that there is more to 
religion than this. No thinker was ever satisfied with the 
description of St James. To do justly and to love mercy is 
all very well, but how about walking humbly with one’s 
God? Detachment, recollection, impassioned union with the 
Eternal, are no mere delusions of the childhood of the race, 
fading with the advancing day: they are the deepest necessity 
of humanity’s manhood. Already a reaction is in order; the 
quest after the ultimate meaning of this mysterious life of 
ours revives on every hand. Strange mysticisims, turning 
often to the East, rise and thrive where modern materiaiism 
is hottest. Philosophy presses eagerly on its lonely way 
toward new aspects of idealism. Speculative movements, 
pathetically wild, but all the more significant, bear their 
witness to the inextinguishable thirst of the human soul for 
some immediate contact with the Unseen. 

Now, to a world feverishly rebelling against the materialism 
that binds it, the social democracy would come with high mes- 
sage of relief. It would give the longed-for conditions under 
which spirituality once more could thrive. ‘That command of 
the Master, “Take no thought for the morrow,” which to-day 
saddens or almost angers the heart by its impracticability, 
could be literally followed in a social order where the in- 
dividual life carried on its fruitful activities, sustained instead 


of thwarted by the life around it; a heart and mind at leisure 
Vou. VII.—No. 3. $8 
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for higher interests would be the happy outcome. The 
Churches, free from that ignominious duty to serve tables 
which they can only escape to-day by denying their Lord. 
the philosophers, breathing a clearer air than ours; plain men 
and women, finding the problems of earth less urgently jp. 
sistent, might quite conceivably turn once more to heavenly 
thoughts. 

“The ethics of socialism are the ethics of Christianity,” 
says the Encyclopedia Britannica, in a now famous definition, 
We have tried to show how these ethics may have a freer 
and fairer field for their endless struggle to mould humanity 
to a better likeness in the society to be. We hope for a time 
when the paradox that limits our practice of pure Christian 
virtues to private life, and makes that practice even there 
half-hearted, will be done away, and when the great principles 
of the Beatitudes shall become the evident law of social pro- 
gress, as they are now the law of individual holiness. It will 
be much. It will lift the whole moral life of the race to a 
higher level. But it will not be enough. Ethics alone will 
never satisfy the human soul so long as the stars shine overhead. 
When that good future dawns, the distinctively religious life 
shall, we may hope, be restored to us. The ancient interest in 
Theology, noble queen of arts and sciences, will probably be 
renewed ; and who can tell to what new effect the philosophical 
mind of the future will study the great mysteries? At all 
events, the practice of the mystical virtues that centre in 
relation not to our fellow-man, but to God, will have their 
chance, unchecked by social compunction or by the engrossing 
cares of this world. Not that we need fear a lapse into the 
contemplative temper that has rendered the East unprogressive: 
the organisation of the socialist state, with its healthful and 
universal law of productive labour, not to speak of the 
temperament of the Western nations, will preclude that 
danger. But a little opportunity to pause for contemplation, 
for prayer, and for thought will not hurt us. Many an 
inspiring reason summons us, each and all, to work, through 
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self-discipline and social and political action, for the co- 
operative civilisation of the future. And the highest reason 
of all, if not the most compelling, is the desire to liberate the 
religious life. The thought is too great to treat with justice 
at the close of a long paper; we shall return to it in a third 
article. Meantime, it should already be clear that in the 
new order created by the common will we may expect, in 
the true sense, a revival of religion; a renewed recognition 
that the eternal as well as the temporal has claims upon us; 
and that it is not forbidden even to our mortality to hold 
converse with the things that, being unseen, abide. Beatrice 
again will take her rightful place, long usurped by Matilda ; 
and we too, gazing into her eyes, may behold the Image of 
the Most High. If there be a God, the socialist state will 
offer Him a better opportunity than we of the Western world 
have ever given Him before to draw the hearts of men 
upward to Himself. 
VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


We .iestey Couiiece, U.S.A. 





THE INSUFFICIENCY OF SOCIAL 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AS A MORAL IDEAL. 


Tue Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College. 


THERE are several tendencies in the modern mind which seem 
to converge upon something more objective and central than 
that mind can itself provide. Humanity cannot explain itself, 
It does not carry in itself the chart of its own drift or the key 
of its own destiny. It moves to a point outside itself, to a 
point in God. The Christian creed says this point is in history, 


but not of it. It is the Kingdom of God in the person, and 
especially the cross, of Christ. The crucifixion, of course, is a 
historic fact, like Jesus, but the cross, the Atonement, like the 
Christ, is superhistoric. And it is in this superhistoric con- 
summation—the Kingdom in the Cross—that many of our 
finest modern aspirations come to unity and rest. 

These features are such as the passion for (1) unity of 
conception ; (2) cosmic range; (8) social righteousness ; (4) 
mercy, pity, and kindness. 

1. There is no feature that more marks the mind of to-day 
than the craving for unity, and especially for unity of concep- 
tion. It dominates the higher science; it is at the root of the 
hasty refuge some take in monism. It determines the higher 
churchmanship; it inspires the search for a real authority. 
And it moulds the higher politics ; it moves in the aspirations 
for brotherhood and the ambitions of democracy. 


2. Nay, the passion for unity rises to a cosmic scale. 
506 
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Under the guidance of modern science we escape from abstract 
universals and we exult in cosmic realities and the cosmic 
imagination. Planetary systems are now more numerous than 
stars were once thought to be. Space not only swells, but its 
distension is organised. And human destiny itself expands in 
proportion. ‘The soul that renounces a historic God is yet 
invited to lose itself in a cosmic emotion or an enthusiasm of 
humanity. The all submerges the God of the all, the all- 
presence the All-Father, or the All-Father the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. With this goes the modern passion for righteousness, 
not merely for personal goodness, but for boundless good, for 
social righteousness. ‘The demand grows for a reconstruction, 
a revolution if need be, of the social order in the interest of 
an ideal righteousness of no private interpretation. Public 
justice slowly but surely bears down private interests. It 
emerges more clearly as the dividing line between the two 
great parties. It seizes some people so vehemently that it 
becomes their religion; and personal religion wanes in con- 
sequence, and, with it, the membership of the churches. 
There was never an age when the passion for public righteous- 
ness covered so many, or promised so much. 

4. Add to this the humanitarian passion for mercy, pity, 
tenderness to the weak, consideration for life or suffering. 
You can get money for hospitals when you can get it for 
nothing else. The children of the community were never so 
cared for, and the young had never such chances. The sub- 
merged have at last emerged. We awake to the valuable 
products that can be extracted by new machinery from the 
wastage and wreckage of society. We have the politics of 
pity, or at least of sympathy—threatening at times even to 
swamp the politics of justice and the sanity of law. There is, 
of course, much that points the other way still, but there 
never was so much pointing that way—the way of mercy, pity, 
and love. 

Take such features, then, as these alone—the passion for 
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a unity or a centre, the passion for righteousness, especially 
social righteousness, the passion of sympathy or pity, and the 
passion which moves to conceive of such things on a cosmic 
scale. And then consider, on the other hand, the increased 
confusion in life, the loss of a centre of unity, the disagreement 
about righteousness, the inadequacy of philanthropy, the sense 
of oppression by the vastitude of the cosmos. ‘Take all the 
moral confusion and the soul-schism which lead first to 
deliberate yet passionate pessimism in the midst of our 
conquest of the world, and then to the settled despair which 
multiplies suicide. It is an age of very great spiritual derange- 
ment and moral dissolution, in spite of its spiritual instincts 
and ethical ardours. And to this confusion is offered by the 
Church the threefold unity of the cross—the holy love and 
grace of God, the saving judgment on sin, and the new 
Humanity. My interpretation is that those great groping 
lines of social tendency I named above draw together to this 
point, which history alone does not provide, nor mere 
humanity explain. They find their focus in God’s act of 
Christ’s cross—where they not only meet and blend, but where 
they are fused and vitalised for a new future in the one 
burning centre of man and the world and God. The cosmic 
passion (2) of a merciful (4) justice (8) at the heart of the whole 
world (1) is realised only in the cross as the crowning act of a 
holy and gracious God—a God holy because he is the whole 
goodness of existence, and gracious because of the merciful 
love with which he goes out to save us into his own holiness. 
Of these I would discuss here but (3) and (4). 

There is no issue so vital to human society as righteousness. 

A society rises in the scale in proportion as righteousness is 
felt to be central and supreme. The right of the stronger 
may indeed be curbed by a social order which secures a balance 
of interests ; but a mere balance of interests is too mechanical 
to be the law of a society essentially moral; and as we ascend 
the scale we mark the growth of this one interest over all the 
rest—the ubiquity and prevalence of righteousness. It is the 
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interest which is above all others humane and ethical. It 
deals with an ideal, and it makes it a reality for the conscience. 
And what it hears in the conscience is the social voice. 
Morality, for the modern thinker, is at least the total demand 
of the social will. It may be more, but it is that at least. It 
is a voice to the individual indeed, but a voice with a social 
word and a public note. The most hopeful thing in modern 
life is the growth of this ethical note, the progress of the 
passion for righteousness, and the elevation of the idea beyond 
individual integrity to social justice. The idea of righteous- 
ness carries us up from the mere decent man, through the 
upright man, to the truly social man; from the goodness of 
a man to the righteousness of a community ; nay, beyond that, 
to a universal community thus just and right. But do we stop 
there? Surely all these still mean obedience to a law, a power, 
a standard, an authority. What of that power and authority 
itself? Where is the moral authority which is its own 
authority? Where is the goodness that is self-fed, self-ruled, 
self-moved, self-sufficing on an infinite scale? Where is the 
conscience that accounts for itself, and swears by itself because 
there is none greater? Are we not planted before the ineffable 
presence of one who is for ever fed from within with all the 
moral strength he needs, and is therefore the centve and foun- 
tain of the universe—the changeless, self-sustained, absolute, 
and Holy One? Isnot the Holy God the heart of things and 
the head of things—the eternal good, central, self-poised, un- 
shaken amid the millions of souls that lift to him their eye, 
their need, their cry, their trust or their hate, as his holiness 
goes out in love? Would entire faith be possible without that 
eternal and holy goodness, changeless behind all the love we 
trust? A love that could change we might love, but we could 
not trust it, however intense. It is the absolute holiness within 
love that is the ground of such trust in it as makes religion. 
It is this holiness that enables us to meet the love of God with 
faith, and not merely with gladness; to trust it for ever, and 
not only welcome it at a time. And the Christian plea is that 
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that eternal holiness is nowhere secured and satisfied but in the 
sinless cross, which is therefore at the centre of life and things, 
Our thought must take that line and that flight. In our 
pursuit of unity we expand from social justice to cosmic law, 
and pass from man’s relation to man up to his relation to the 
universe ; and so we are driven to its God. There may or there 
may not be other inhabited worlds than this, or other intelli- 
gences than man’s; but surely the whole righteousness of the 
universe is not exhausted in human justice. Were the whole 
race organised to the completest social justice and kindness, 
surely, till it was in due communion with His holiness, it would 
still be something less than the fulness of the whole order and 
counsel of the universe. It would be unjust to God still. Un- 
less, indeed, the race be the God. Unless our Grand Etre be 
Humanity, and there be no perfection beyond the unity of the 
race in love, order, and progress. But is there not a righteous- 
ness which is as much more than social as social is more than 
individual? The doctrine of the Trinity rose from the soul to 
say there is. Is there not a holiness as far above the stage of 
justice as justice is above integrity? Is cosmic not something 
more even than social? And righteousness, equally cosmic, 
social, and personal—what can it be but absolute holiness, 
righteousness as vast as a cosmos which science shows us to be 
infinite, and as social as the personal relations within a triune 
God ? 

This is a singular thing to me. We are in an age which 
teems with cosmic science, expands with cosmic ideals, and 
glows with cosmic emotion. That on the one hand. On 
the other hand, it is an age that thrills to the ethical ideal 
and the social passion of righteousness. How is it that for the 
holiness of a universal, triune, and therefore social, God there 
should be, even among the religious, so many that are either in- 
different or shy. I have even found hostility. It is strange 
that there should be such borné, not to say vulgar, aversion for 
the theologian. He is simply an ethicist on a more than 
cosmic scale, upon the authority of the cross. He is the rational 
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expositor of a cosmic righteousness revealed as the infinite 
holiness. He faces, he inhabits, a world of moral realities whose 
action is perfectly sure and infrangible, which is not mocked, 
anc whose laws in their kind are no more to be defied 
with impunity than those of Nature; for God spared not 
hisown Son. “ The real and eternal dignity of Humanity is 
so bound up with this cosmic order of holiness that man would 
be diviner if he were broken maintaining its honour, than if 
his mere existence were secured by ignoring it.” That is the 
world of an absolute holiness. To the theologian the absolute 
holiness of God stands for the like capital to that which the 
physicist finds in the uniformity of nature. Press, therefore, 
the centrality of righteousness, and social righteousness, on the 
one hand. Rise to the cosmic range of thought on the other. 
The more you do both, as our age does, so much the more 
central for the cosmos, for universal existence, for all reality, 
must be the absolute righteous reality—7.e. the Holy God, 
the Holy Trinity; and the more stable and unsparing must 
be both his demand and his deed. These meet in the cross. 


If in his deed he spares not his own Son it is because the 
welfare of the universe is bound up, above all else, with 
the unsparing nature of his holy, loving law, whereof that 
willing Son is the historic witness, warranty, and “ coefficient 
Creator.” 


From another point of view, I do not find it quite easy to 
understand how it should be that many noble champions of a 
social righteousness can sit down under such an arrest of 
thought as they accept. Or is it an arrest of moral experience, 
all the more surprising in so much moral enthusiasm? Your 
passion for public righteousness or social justice, I would crave 
leave to say to them, you nourish as a universal ideal. And 
more. Your conflict is sustained by the vision of an ideal 
which is not merely esthetic; that is, it is not duly met by 
contemplation alone. But it is ethical and practical. It 
descends upon you with the force of a demand. Your moral 
ideal does not simply exist to be beautiful in some corner, or 
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even in some central spot, like a marble dream in some salon 
carré of the world’s Louvre. But it descends on you out of 
heaven from God, or what for you is God. It comes to you 
with no mere spectacular effect, but with compelling power, 
It lays its demand upon you to translate it into effect, 
It makes you not its amateurs but its organs and champions, 
It lies and presses upon your conscience, and not merely your 
imagination. It makes you sacrifice. Now your imagination 
of righteousness is not only so large as to be cosmic, but it 
is exigent, piercing, and pervasive in proportion. The breadth 
and the height and the depth of it are equal. The more lofty 
the righteousness is, and the more universal, so much the more 
subtle, searching, and exacting it must be. Can you have a 
telescopic infinity which is not microscopic as well? Can you 
think of a moral ideal for the whole world which is not urgent 
also on each whole soul? You feel the exigent, revolutionary 
demand of this general and eternal righteousness on society; 
you feel the mockery that current society offers to that ideal, 
How is it that you do not search as freely as you sacrifice’ 
How is it that, with your passion for moral thoroughness, it 
does not search and abash your own conscience more than 
appears? How, if it be so imperative for society, does it 
find so much that is impervious in you? (I speak but of 
what you allow to appear.) The society it tries to its base 
includes you as a moral monad. How are you so sceptical 
about its inquisition of you, so stoical in the self-respect 
of your apostolate, or so reticent about any humiliating or 
shattering visitations of you, however rare? Your aposto- 
late of that unearthly righteousness is most convinced, sincere, 
and earnest. How do you escape the guilt, the fear, the 
repentance of it? Whither has moral fear gone from the 
cultured world? Does the moral power only deal with 
social affairs, with a collective responsibility? How does 
your ethical sensibility react at wrongs but fail at sins? Have 
you none? Or no light that throws them up as sins, and 
burns and brands them into you? How is it that your 
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indignation shows so little trace of reacting and deepening 
into humiliation? The parable you take up against society in 
the name of public righteousness, how is it that you are not 
driven to turn it upon yourself? (Do forgive me, but there is 
no discharge in this war, and men must press each other hard 
here.) Are you really able to face your own conscience, your 
own moral memory, or your race’s, with the same confidence 
as that with which you confront the egotists and capitalists 
who keep man from his social paradise? Does the moral 
analysis you apply to rend them never turn upon you with 
so much the more deadly subtlety as your standard is higher 
than theirs, and as you are better able to read yourself than 
them ? How is it that the demand of entire social righteous- 
ness upon society fails to become the demand of complete, 
infinite holiness upon it and you? Is the moral world less than 
absolute and eternal—and penetrating, unsparing, accordingly # 
You are so worthily exigent, | do not understand why you 
are not more so; why, as you are so uncompromising, you 
are not more thorough; why your ethic is not co-extensive 
with your deep personality, why it is not a positive personal 
religion as it is a social theory for you; why, as you are 
undoubtedly modest, you have never gone on to humility ; 
and why, with that modest sense of unworthiness, you do not 
feel yourself damnable, if only as a member of a solidary race 
which, if there be condemnation at all, is under a collective and 
inclusive condemnation. 

Can it be that your moral standard, high and wide as it is, 
needs still to be truly universalised by theology of a practical 
kind? You have a high ideal, which you insist on laying upon 
all souls. Your motto is “ Thorough.” Do you not need (do 
forgive me if I am thorough too) one more high, more subtle, 
more comprehensive, more uncompromising, more holy, which 
will force its way into your whole soul, even to the rending of 
it, it may be? Your large moral world needs to rise heaven- 
ward in its ethical note till it break into a spiritual world whose 
height and depth and breadth are equal—a world as thorough 
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in its spiritual penetration as it is in its moral exigence, 
Does your moral ideal pierce as much as it presses? Are its 
eyes as fiery as its wings? Would it not press much harder jf 
it pierced much more? Does it search as powerfully as it 
urges? Has it power as it has weight and worth? Does your 
ideal of righteousness not need, ere it can master the soul, to 
become the ideal of a holiness before which you cannot stand? 
Is righteousness finally possible for society till holiness gets 
its own 
You are too engrossed with the soul’s conduct instead of 
the soul’s quality. Your society would be but a mosaic of 
souls instead of a body of Christ. You would change men 
without changing the inmost heart, change conduct and rela- 
tions without changing life. You would increase men’s power 
of will without altering their style of will. But “the supreme 
ethic,” says Weinel, “is not, like other ideals, beyond our 
power in its height, so much as it is beyond our own will in its 
nature.” You are working on the level of the self-respecting 
moral gentleman, of the admirable English university pro- 
duct, who is in a position to live comfortably and finely on his 
moral means, absorb spiritual ideas, and ignore spiritual powers 
as if they were no nearer than London neighbours. But the 
moral issue of the world is fought in a far more inward region 
than that, and it turns on a far more inward crisis. “There 
are no rentiers in the moral life.” And the battle-field of 
Christianity is not the clean and solvent soul of the moral 
rentier, the moral gentleman, but it is the moral bankrupt. 
There are far more of these than the refined English gentle- 
man or lady knows, far more than writers on social subjects 
know, far more than is realised by those who handle the final 
moral issue with no other equipment than liberal thought and 
current culture. The moral crisis of society is in a region 
which you may know little of. You are bred, perhaps, in the 
sober, unbitten, and untragic atmosphere of intellectual West 
Ends, where evil is a study and not a curse. You have never 
felt the bottom drop out of your own soul, the ground give 
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way beneath your own moral nature, while flying voices scream 
that Macbeth has murdered sleep. “You are masters of current 
ethic, but dilettanti of the moral soul. You have never had 
the experience which would give you intimate knowledge of 
the life that lies outside your ordered ways and kindly sets. 
You know no more than to say that a tragic repentance is 
rare now, and the sense of sin being outgrown, or that there 
are few people who live in actual personal relation with Jesus 
Christ, or are governed by his will. Why, there is not a section 
of the Church, and certainly of the Free Churches, that could 
not show them in thousands. You have not the experience of 
the priest in the confessional, or the trusted pastor in his inter- 
course with his flock. I would go a long way round to avoid 
offending you, but how can any detour prevent me from saying 
that, high, wide, and fine as your moral range is, you lack 
some experience of men, and some moral sensibility at spiritual 
pitch? You respond to a supreme good, but you do not to 
the Holy of Holies. Your supreme good is but in the 
making. Your righteousness far exceeds Scribe or Pharisee, 
but you do not rise to thorough self-judgment; nor from 
that to the consciousness of the perfectly holy Self that 
judges even your judgment of yourself. A few even outdo 
my audacity with you in a kind of intellectual levity with us. 
They venture to lecture the theologians, with an ill-veiled 
contempt for their methods, if not always for their beliefs. 
They lecture them both on their spirit and their subject, with- 
out giving any indication that they have studied, in a scientific 
way, either a book of the New Testament or a single meta- 
physical master, or a single theological classic. Nay, they have 
been known to propound a theology publicly, giving clear 
indication that to them epistemology is a foreign country, 
moral philosophy an unknown region, and ethical ideas quite 
tractable with a cosmic calculus. But I willingly admit few 
have this confidence. And they cannot well be treated on 
my present line. They treat the problems of metaphysic 
with a mere hypophysic, and wield a calculus of the sublimmal 
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rather than the absolute, one more appropriate to the powers 
of an abyss than to the eternal and living God. 

What lies incumbent on society for you (if I have your 
leave to return to you) is a law of righteousness. Yes, but 
what is it that lies incumbent, urgent, searching upon you 
for society, nay, for the sake of the power which is above 
society ? Society is a collective and impersonal entity, and a 
law is all very well for that. But the soul is no mere 
impersonal entity. And the power that should rule it js 
no mere moral order, and no scheme of righteousness, and no 
Church nor society. It must be another soul, the righteous 
source of rights and home of duties, self-sufficing in_ its 
righteousness, a soul absolutely holy, and holy unto infinite 
love. Would it not be possible to gain the whole world for 
righteousness and lose our own soul? If you say that that is 
absurd, that to lose the soul in such altruism is to find it, I 


suggest that the supreme Teacher of that doctrine spoke only of 


losing the soul “for my sake and the gospel’s.” And might | 
further remind you that, by the most enlightened and modern 
interpretation, that peril was the essence of the temptation 
of Christ himself? His tremendous sense of moral power pre- 
sented to him the possibility of conquering a social righteous- 
ness in man for God on lines which ignored the holy will of 
God in the cross.) What might he not have done for a 
reformed society, by a Cromwellian empire with an Ironside 
army, or by such service of man as made the regeneration 
of Faust? But where would his own soul have been then, 
in the face of his calling of God, whose grace to him was to 
make him taste death for every man? There are things 
which we may not sacrifice to the most promising and 
beneficent of social causes. Neither men nor women may 
unsex their soul for any dream or phase of the Righteous- 
ness of God. But why should they not if social effect, as 
they see it, be all ? 

Over all your judgment of yourself or your society in 
righteousness is the judgment of your righteousness by the 
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holiness of God. And practically that is the holiness' of God 
in Christ. But you present me, perhaps, with two difficulties. 
First, that you find the divine love in the mind of the Christ 
of the Gospels, but not the divine holiness; for he does not 
speak of it. And second, that criticism has so reduced our 
data that it is very little we can say about the consciousness 
of Christ. But are we, then, come to this, that we cannot 
speak with any force of conviction about Christ as the first 
moral figure of history? You will not go so far as that, 
perhaps. But if he be the first, is Humanity such a poor thing, 
in even its most eminent, that he has been unable to prevent 
his choicest followers for two thousand years from a moral 
blunder so great as that of finding in him the very incarnation 
of the holiness of God, and in his cross its supreme and 
complete assertion? They have not preached him as the 
world prophet of social righteousness; they have persisted in 
finding him the incarnation of God’s holiness; and they have 
made his effect on social righteousness to depend on that. 
Have they made a tremendous moral mistake Was idolatry 
of himself the chief legacy of our greatest man to posterity ? 

I have in my venturous mind not the popular dilettanti of 
a social reformation upon ethical lines, but earnest and accom- 
plished students of the matter. And yet I must make bold 
to say reluctantly, and with great respect, that their obsession 
by the theological antipathy has made them such victims of 
theology (by its negation), and has so narrowed their mind 
thereby, that they have never taken due measure of Christ 
as a moral fact, still less as a moral factor in history. They 
have indeed been interested in the historical Christ, and 
they have owned the spell of his character in the procession 
of prophets. Carlyle did, for instance. But they have not dealt 
as seriously with the moral meaning of the fact as with its moral 


1 Perhaps I ought to have been explicit before now that by holiness is not 
meant anything so abstract or subjective as mystical absorption, but the whole 
concrete righteousness of existence, self-sustained at white heat. For our 
God is a consuming fire. 
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effect, or its zsthetic or historical aspect. They have never 
integrated him into the moral philosophy of history, into the 
grand moral psychology, into the spiritual organism of the 
race—as theology has at least tried to do. The historic oy 
the ethical sense will carry a man far. But it will not cany 
him as far as the person of Christ takes him, if he give to 
that path a mind unstunted by scientific methods, or un. 
stupefied by religious sentiment. You cannot treat Christ 
adequately by the historic sense, psychic research, cosmic 
emotion, the canons of natural ethic, or tender affection, 
The only adequate treatment of a fact so unique as Christ 
is the treatment proper to the moral nature of such a fact, the 
treatment it elicits and inspires, the treatment to which, in 
the first disciples, we owe anything that we know about him, 
the treatment by faith, You must trust him ere he seem 
worthy of your trust. He is really God only to the faith 
which has confessed him as Saviour. His incarnation is an 
evangelical and not a logical, not a metaphysical, demand. The 
Church’s views about his person were forced upon those whom 
he not only impressed but regenerated, forced on them by the 
logic of living faith poring on the new creation that had passed 
them from death into life. It was only the scientific forms of 
these views that were affected by the philosophy of the hour, 
which did not, and cannot, give the certainty of their sub- 
stance. It was areal redemption that Athanasius sought to 
secure by the metaphysical Trinity. And the experienced 
verdict (and not merely the orthodox deposit) of his living 
Church in history is, that Christ is the incarnate holiness of 
the world and of Eternity; that he is no mere part of past 
history, but of the race’s total life; and no mere starting-point 
for the ideal, but the living object of each age’s absolute faith. 
To trust him is not a leap in the dark, but it is a venture 
none the less. It is a venture of courage and not of despair, 
of insight and not of bewilderment. In an age like this 
the greatest moral courage lies, not in challenging faith, as 
the crude public believes, which believes in little more than 
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pluck. That is cheap heroism now. But true courage lies 
in pursuing, amid the dulness of the public, the triviality 
of the pious, the desolations of criticism, the assaults of foes, 
and the treason of friends, such faith as places the precious 
soul, the wondrous age, and the cosmic world for ever and 
ever in those hands which twenty centuries ago were nailed 
for our advantage to the bitter cross. To do that with 
open eyes to-day is a very great achievement of the soul, 
a very great venture of faith, and a very great exercise of 
moral courage of the silent and neglected sort. The world 
knows nothing of its debt to those who for the soul’s sake 
are incessantly facing and laying the spectres of the mind. 

If, now, we turn from the passion for unity, which carries us 
from a soul to a world, and from a world to the cosmic soul 
of God; or from the passion for universal righteousness, 
which carries us up to the supreme and holy judgment upon 
the cross ; if we turn to the passion of human kindness, we are 
borne on, with the same high compulsion, to the Grace in the 
cross. The love of Christ constrains it. 

The effective sympathy of man for man has historically 
sprung from the grace and pity of God. I say the effective 
sympathy. ‘The Stoics had a fine humanism which spread to 
include the whole race; but it was only in idea. It could 
not translate itself into action. Its finest representative was 
the severest of persecutors—I mean Marcus Aurelius. The 
real and active philanthropy of men has sprung from 
“the philanthropy of God.” If you say it has taken long to 
grow, | remind you of the practical and popular benevolence 
of the first Christian centuries, and the silent beneficence and 
pity that make the sweetest note in the long history of the 
Church—so much of it unsweet. Appropriating, correcting, 
and hallowing the humanism of the eighteenth century, 
capitalising it, so to say, by rooting it in God, this Christian 
humanism took, in the nineteenth, a new lease of life. And 
it has now come to a point of strain where it must draw 


deeply upon the inspirations of grace if it is to survive 
Vout. VII.—No. 3. 39 
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the disillusions that await a democracy merely human, anj 
a socialism chiefly concerned with rights and comfort. The 
rights of man are but revolutionary and sterile without the 
grace of God. As in France and America, they do not 
make brotherhood, so much as a negative, borné, and prickly 
liberty. The love of man for man owes more to the grace 
of the cross than to any other influence. And no othe 
influence can keep it alive or preserve it from futile senti- 
ment. ‘Those who see most of men, who have most intimately 
and practically to do with them, and who therefore see 
shrewdly into the average man, are not among the great 
lovers of men. Nor are we ourselves sometimes, when the 
strain of their contradiction grows tense, till we come out of 
the holy place where we met with God’s love. When the 
capitalist stops his charities because his property is threatened 
by legislation we learn how short in the fibre is the charity 
which is not founded on the love and pity of God. The real 
test of the love of man does not come till we love our enemies, 
The love of our enemy is only the love of our neighbour true 
to itself through everything. For an employer to love the 
strikers that have ruined his business after a long and bitter 
war is not in nature. Yet that is the kind of tax to which the 
love of man is at last exposed. And there is only one source 
in the world to feed it and keep it alive—which is God’s love 
of his bitter enemies, and his grace to them in repaying their 
wrong by Himself atoning for them on the cross. Central to 
all our humane kindness at last is the grace of the cross. The 
grand human strike against God would ruin both the workers 
and the Master did he not, in his love’s tremendous resource, 
find means over their heads to save both his cause and theirs 
out of the wreck. 

Human misery is too great for the human power of pity. 
No heart but that of holy God is equal to inviting into it all 
that labour and are heavy laden, to pitying on an adequate 
scale the awful tragedy of man, or measuring man’s suffering 
with that informed sympathy which is the condition of healing 
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it None can pity our human case to saving purpose but a 
God who treats it with more holy grace even than heart pity, 
and who is stronger to save our conscience even than he is 
quick to feel our wounds. Our suffering can only be finally 
dealt with by him who is more concerned about our sin ; who 
is strong enough to resist pity till grief has done its gracious 
work even in his Son; and who can endure not only to see 
the world’s suffering go on for its moral ends, but to take its 
agony upon his own heart and feel it as even the victims do 
not, for the holy purpose, final blessing, and the far victory of 
his love. And this is what we have in the atoning cross of 
Christ. On the world scale we have it there alone. And the 
grace of the cross is as central to our human compassion as its 
judgment is to our public righteousness. The greatest human 
need is not only holy Jove but holy love. 

This ethical, cosmic, eternal estimate of Christ cannot be 
based on his biography alone, or chiefly, but upon his cross, as 
we shall again find when we have surmounted the present 
fertile obsession by “the historical Jesus.” Such an estimate 
isa judgment of value, a confession of faith, nay, a personal 
self-assignment. It is impossible to treat Christ adequately, 
except theologically and personally. Personally, for it is the 
theologian’s hard and high fate to cast himself into the flame 
he tends, and be drawn into its consuming fire. And theologi- 
cally, for we find the key of Christ’s life in his work, find his 
work to be the cross, and find the cross to be God’s atonement 
of Himself, and the world, and especially of our own soul, 
once for all. The spiritual interpretation of Christ centres in 
the cross; and in the cross as a sacrifice offered by God more 
than to God, but to God more than to men. It is offered to 
the holiness of God before it is offered to the service of men. 
To both, indeed, but in that order. It is certainly not simply 
the classic case of man’s service of man. That gives us a 
broad Christian but not a full Christ. And nothing but the 
fulness of Christ can maintain our breadth or replenish empty 
churches. To banish the Atonement from the creative centre 
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of Christianity is in the long-run so to attenuate Christ 
as to dismiss him from Christianity, and condemn him ig 
be outgrown. As it was the cross that universalised Chris. 
tianity, so also it is the cross that is the permanent, creative 
and extensive thing in it. All its faith, theology, and ethic 
are created and organised from the evangelical centre there 
And this divine atonement to infinite holiness through loving 
judgment is the only thing that can really appeal at last 
to the heart of the modern passion for righteousness when 
it is thorough with itself—a passion which is so much more 
deep than its own consciousness goes. We avoid this 
centre only by our plentiful lack of moral wit, by the lack 
of evangelical experience, or of intellectual thoroughness 
or moral sequacity. Can we really think of righteousness 
without judgment, of a universal righteousness without a uni- 
versal judgment—whether you put it in the pictorial shape of a 
last great assize or not? Must that judgment not arraign every 
soul? You cannot think (unless you fall to thinking of justice 
as mere utilitarian arrangement) of a universal righteousness 
which is not founded upon righteousness eternal and absolute, 
ie. upon divine holiness. Can you think, then, of universal 
judgment except as the relation to that holiness of every soul? 
And not only of every soul, but of the whole soul ranged before 
the whole God and the holy God? Could a personal sou! 
be judged by a mere historic process? Does it not call for 
a personal God? And if there be any religious protagonist 
of the race—I own I tax you, and I am sorry, but it has taxed 
me more—must he not stand vicariously before the judgment 
of that God, and take home that Love under the moral 
conditions of a righteousness so universal and a holiness so 
absolute? This is what (in the Church’s faith) Christ did, and 
did once for all. It is the supreme service he rendered to social 
righteousness, and consequently to eternal—if we could but for 
an hour get far enough away from social problems to take their 
measure and proportion, feel their foregone solution, and so 
find rest and power for our souls. All this lifts Christ far 
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above the level of a historic figure. A mere historic, station- 
ary Christ is but a transitory Christ—which is a paradox. 
But you cannot tell the truth about the cross without the 
lie of a paradox. A Christ who stood fixed only at a point 
in history would be, by his very fixture, a transitory Christ, 
because but a temporary, because he would be outgrown 
and passed by the moving race. A Christ merely ideal, 
stationed at a fixed point on earth but magnified to an ideal 
upon the clouds, would become a Brockengespenst. He 
would be a mirage whose very grandeur and purity would 
shame us far more than help us. And he would shimmer 
before us like an aurora, when we needed to be warmed and 
reared by a perennial sun. 

The new passion for righteousness must end upward in a 
new sense of judgment; and especially among the religious, 
if their ethic is to grow more delicate and penetrating as 
well as more urgent. Social righteousness unaccompanied by 
moral delicacy and penetration could easily become another 
phase of Pharisaism. Love without holiness lends itself but 
too easily to dissimulation, to unreality. But to give God's 
judgment its due place in public righteousness is to raise ethic 
to religion, righteousness to holiness, and to make some kind 
of Atonement inseparable from real faith on any social scale, 
and certainly on the social scale of a Church transcending 
and outstaying all the societies of men. 

What is our social ardour to live on after a few dis- 
illusioning generations? What moral reserve are we pro- 
viding for the vicissitudes of the great business of history ? 

P. T. FORSYTH. 


Lonpon. 





THE OVER-EMPHASIS OF SIN. 


THe Rev. ALEXANDER BROWN, 
Minister of St Paul Street Congregational Church, Aberdeen. 


Tue Church always has had a grievance, and maybe could 
not exist without one. Within living memory its béte noir 
has been materialistic science, or evolution, the higher 
criticism, or the charm of worldliness; of late the outcry 
has been against a decadent sense of sin. No longer is it 
true that “the dearest child of faith is miracle”; it is a 
tearful feeling of sin. It looks as if the official representatives 
of religion would not have been free from alarm had they 
found sin to be a vanishing quantity ; but to discover a visibly 
dying sense of sin, while sin itself is believed to be growing 
more reckless and assertive, makes the situation doubly 
deplorable. The Church is not far out in its diagnosis, 
nor without good reason for alarm. Sin is the permanent 
stock-in-trade of all the churches, the main concern of 
clerical and ministerial functionaries; and the alarm may 
well be serious, considering the moral interests held to be at 
stake, not to speak of the pecuniary risks of officials who, 
like certain priests in the Bible, may be said to “eat sin 
for bread.” It is perfectly evident that people without con- 
sciousness of sin can have no sense of need for a confessional, 
a penance, or a sermon whose intent is to convince them of 
sin against their will. 

The malaria is no longer confined to those outside church 


and chapel. It has spread beyond its natural unbelieving 
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habitat and invaded the ranks of the elect. The virus is 
said to afflict “the present generation,” always, of course, 
with the exception of a few who have been inoculated 
against the poison. ‘This is a threatening calamity for all 
who accept Augustine’s dictum that the soul of religion is 
“humility.” Without a sense of sin, void of self-reproach, 
how is a man to humble himself sufficiently before the 
ordinances of the Church, or before his God? As a matter 
of fact, he cannot, and he does not. The Sunday assemblies 
are visibly diminishing quantities. In the churches the con- 
gregations still call themselves “miserable sinners” and 
“miserable offenders”; and in many chapels the preacher 
takes the responsibility of describing his people in such 
accusing terms as poured from the doleful lips of Thomas 
Shepard and Jonathan Edwards. It is an ancient custom 
of the pulpit and a helpless acquiescence of the pew,—little 
more can be said for it,—perhaps in no age truly voicing, 
and now for obvious reasons out of touch with, the actual 
feelings of the worshippers. 

That there is plenty of transgression of the higher moral 
principles is obvious. In trade and commerce, as in every 
profession, there are many who violate truth and justice, 
and excuse in themselves what they stigmatise as sin or 
crime in others. In every great city there are hoary-headed 
reprobates, young unregenerate dudes, and women who are 
“sinners.” But such abnormal personalities have had their 
fling in every age. There is no reason to believe that they are 
more abundant now, or that the community does not as earnestly 
reprobate such lawlessness as in any previous generation, 
though more charitable in judgment and more reticent in speech. 
These moral eccentrics do not constitute Society, nor represent 
its tone. The language which portrays their defalcations is 
not fit to describe the amiable shortcomings, or, at worst, the 
sins of the average Sunday congregation. In every such 
assembly there is much innocence; perhaps the worst are a 
few who, without the slightest ill intent, have been envious 
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of their neighbour, or have bought or sold in the open market 
without much regard to the interest of the corresponding 
party. Everything considered, the mass of a Christian con. 
gregation are about as innocent as men and women can well 
be in a world where natural temptations are so rife, and 
so many social adjustments discountenance heroic saintliness, 
The humiliating confessions that are adequate reprobations of 
deliberate evil in overt and injurious action are a gross ex. 
aggeration and a libel when employed to represent the every- 
day state of the Christian public. There are clergymen who 
presume upon the patience of their congregations, and try to 
browbeat them into the acknowledgment of tremendous sins, 
The other week the son of a late archbishop said in our 
hearing that recently in a small congregation the clergyman 
looked toward him, in ignorance of who he was, and said: 
“ You were wondering as you walked up the aisle, Is there a 
greater sinner here than I ?—remembering the scarlet procession 
of sins that passed before your mind as you lay upon your 
bed last night.” No other profession would take such liberties 
with its clients. In the sermons of Jesus there is no wholesale 
accusation of human nature, though He lived in a most 
decadent age; men are not catalogued as wholly corrupt or 
void of good, though their particular shortcomings are de- 
nounced ; only one class of offending women are described as 
“sinners.” If the Master were counted worthy of imitation, 
the whole trend of clerical thinking and habit of denunciation 
would require to be recast. It is a confession of disastrous 
failure for the successors and representatives of One who came 
“to make an end of sin,” to be for ever insisting that even 
lifelong Christians must heartily acknowledge themselves to 
be “miserable sinners,” who can never get beyond the habit 
of offending Deity every hour they live. One might rather 
think that the struggle for existence had come to an end by 
the bringing in of perfection. Surely the Church which has 
existed for two thousand years should be able to grow, if not 
saints, at least clean men enough to save it from the humilia- 
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tion of having its entire constituency continually prostrate with 
shamefacedness before a God who is acknowledged to have 
such supreme claims upon His people’s loyalty. As it is, by 
theological imputation, the Christian life is neither more nor 
less at the best than a season of sinning and repenting, with 
the enormity now added that the repentance is omitted. 

The present irresponsiveness to the preacher’s accusations 
is probably in part a reaction against what is felt to be a 
slanderous exaggeration, but doubtless other causes have been 
at work. Nietzsche says that atheism, when it takes hold of 
aman, gives him a sort of innocence. We have not become 
a nation of atheists, nor perhaps is this infidelity as prevalent 
as when the influence of Huxley and Tyndall was in the 
ascendant, but the whole theological outlook has changed 
immensely. Neither God nor man is the same as they were 
to our grandfathers. We are under a new heaven and in a 
new earth. Evolution has undermined the notion of the race 
having sinned in Adam, and being consequently born in a 
state of inherited corruption. Now, thinkers see the race 
cradled amongst animal entanglements from which it has to 
loose itself, and this natural struggle—which in itself is a 
virtue — almost by necessity issues in exaggerations and 
mistakes. 

Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt, 

and the reason which makes him responsible at the same time 
makes it possible for his mistakes to be the deeper and more 
fatal. Then, there is now a very liberal recognition of the 
forces of heredity and environment. Probably the influence 
of descent is being overrated. The late Dr Barnardo, who 
had unusual facilities for reaching the truth, was led to place 
little weight upon parental habits, and extreme importance 
upon environment; but the public imagination invests both 
with almost necessitating powers, and there is a consequent 
disposition to look more leniently on human nature’s faults 
and failings. There is also the fact that the vast increase 
and general diffusion of wealth during the last sixty years 
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have softened the outlook upon life, and discredited the 
puritanical sentiments of the Evangelical school. It is now 
no sin to live in luxury, and tens of thousands devote Sunday 
to bridge, golf, and motoring, with an occasional appearance 
in their parish church in order to retain some reputation for 
respectability. One change still more radical has taken place: 
The British public has discovered a new Deity. The former 
Supreme, who was all eyes, and wrote down in a book of 
remembrance even our microscopic failings, no longer exists 
except for a few obscurantists who belong to a previous 
generation. On the throne there is a God of love, who 
understands and is more pitiful than the best of fathers, 
“Tout connaitre, c’est tout pardonner” applies to Him. 
Accordingly, men are more kindly in their judgment of each 
other, and more hopeful of themselves. For these and other 
reasons sin, in the proper sense of wilful transgression of a 
known divine command, is not believed to be so omnipresent 
and rancorous as preachers declare it to be, and it does not 
sit like a nightmare on our consciences. The Pew takes a 
kindlier view of human nature than the Pulpit: it has been 
influenced more by the changed outlook of the nineteenth 
century, because not bound so much to conventional con- 
ceptions as a class which is notoriously prone to reverence 
tradition and to hedge behind what is regarded as safe. 
The clergy would do well to consider whether the time is 
not come for them to paint their people’s conduct in less 
sombre hues. There are plenty of vile men and women who 
are worthy of scorching words, and who should not be spared 
the whip when they come within its reach. But the common 
life of our Christian communities is not like theirs, and they 
should not be massed as constant sinners, void of good, and 
so hardened that they neither recognise nor feel their sins. 
Let us rather believe that their good far outweighs their ill, 
and that for conscious ills they are penitent enough. Much 
of our existing evil is simply the result of ignorance, and of 
immature, unbalanced natures. We are not born into the 
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world with a guarantee to please. No creature beginning 
life in such a rudimentary state, and with such conflicting 
elements all bound together, to be regulated by one feeble 
will, can well avoid mistakes, and worse. The young find 
themselves moving in a milieu of enticement upon one side 
and repression on the other. 

Thou shalt abstain—renounce—refrain ! 

Such is the everlasting song 

That in the ears of all men rings,— 

That unrelieved, our whole life long, 

Each hour in passing, hoarsely sings. 
This itself is provocative of revolt, and likely to breed the 
resolution that 


All of life for all mankind created 
Shall be within my inmost being tested. 


If we have been educated in the tenets of a severe theology, 
we shall likely take too serious a view of this spirit of adventure ; 
call it, with Amiel, “an enemy to law, bending under no yoke, 
rebellious to reason, to wisdom, and to duty.” It may relieve 


our feelings if, with that morbid soul, we call it “sin in our 
very marrow, flowing on like the blood in our veins, and 
mingling in our substance.” But if this instinct of independ- 
ence belongs essentially to human nature, is an original creation, 
the design of whatever gods have been at our making, it is 
not our sin. ‘The responsibility of its presence and action does 
not rest with us, nor are we justified in insulting God who 
made us, by repenting of what He has done. We might as 
well repent of the tiger and the snake, the earthquake and 
tempest in nature. If our fundamental or primary experiences 
are sin because they are not idealised or spiritual, they are not 
entirely within our control, and the burden of them must be 
laid upon another will. The shadow which is in man flits over 
the face of the earth, and darkens at times the very heavens. 
Is it sin as it arises initially in human life, and does the Author 
of all carry no responsibility? Surely there is a suggestion of 
truth and sincerity in the quatrain of the Rubdiydt : 
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Oh Thou who man of baser earth didst make, 
And who with Eden didst devise the snake, 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blackened, man’s forgiveness give and take. 


We offer the suggestion that this penchant for revolt is 
neither an unpardonable sin nor an injury to man on the part 
of God. What is it but the necessary impulse of a budding 
soul which can realise itself only as it is conscious of self-will, 
and tests its powers and its rights in resistance to whatever 
seems inimical to self-realisation ? Human nature is a paradox. 
Man is the world in little and God in little, and these two are 
contrary to each other, and it may even be the God within us, 
and not the beast, that resists dictation. Manhood is grown 
and perfected by beating itself against many walls, some of 
which it overthrows, and against some of which it is sadly 
bruised. A personality with no instinct of resistance against 
imposed authority would never attain to individuality. It 
would be shaped by its nature and environment, and remain a 
nonentity—a mollusc, without moral character. The growing 
man must reach out his tentacles and discover what, and 
what not, are his natural limitations. He has to make sure 
what are legitimate authorities and what are not; and it 
will necessarily be with a grudge that he submits to com- 
mandments that prohibit anything which his soul desires. 
Revolt is naturally awaked whenever he is crossed by a law 
which says “ Thou shalt not.” The mental life needs initiative 
as much as docility, self-assertion as much as self-surrender, 
the sense of: individualty as much as deference, rights as well 
as duties, the assertion of independence as well as obedience. 
The growing youth needs a sufficient measure of insistency to 
give him backbone, and save him from being mere clay under 
the demands made upon him. Character implies that every 
man is what Kant called him—an end in himself; and in 
realising his own individuality, he possesses the inalienable right 
of making some blunders of his own. Is he much to blame 
if he tests all outside inhibitions, and wants to know by his own 
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experience whether they forbid him good or evil? This is the 
natural history of the human creature. The impulsive acts of a 
conscious selfhood are a necessity of his origin and development, 
and therefore he is wronged when, by the deductions of a 
supernatural theology, these native forces of his being are 
branded as sin, and he is told to be ashamed of himself. His 
callow nature and his errors of judgment are not sin, but mis- 
takes to be pointed out for correction. ‘Theology is right in 
affirming that sin is possible only because there is a God, and 
therefore the brand of sinfulness should be limited to acts of 
wrongdoing perpetrated in the face of moral principles which 
are recognised as divine. This limits the amount of sin in any 
human life. One of the hardest tasks set the human mind is 
to realise God, conceive the infinite under the limitations of 
personality, and to identify the conventional morality, often 
confessedly mistaken, with the Divine will. Certainty on 
these points usually has a restrictive influence on disorderly 
self-will. The element of delusion commonly enters into 
actual misconduct ; and where a man violates his conscience 
his sense of wrong is frequently only the echo of a conventional 
judgment, of whose reasonableness and validity he has secret 
doubts. A man may indeed choose to ground all his actions 
on his own self-will, in defiance of all recognised claims, but 
such a moral monstrosity is rarely found. Mephistopheles 
himself is bad because he is “the spirit that denies”; if he 
could see his way to affirm, he would become a reformed 
character. Every evildoer is to some extent an ignorant fool ; 
and his ignorance, even if blameworthy, is some mitigation of 
his guilt. 

Hence the clamant need for discrimination on the part of 
religious teachers. A congregation of worshippers can contain 
only a small proportion of persons who deliberately violate 
any obligation which they know to be divine. Not one in a 
thousand has “ garments spotted by the flesh,” and fewer are 
so passion-logged that their evil is greater than their good. 
Human nature is cleaner and more wholesome in its living 
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than preachers appear to suppose. Corellian pictures of 
Society are made crude and tragic for sensational effect, 
Middle-class life is on the whole much saner than the life of 
the upper circles. The average life of our people is certainly 
less intellectual and more tainted with sensuous appetites and 
emotions than one could wish. “ Life is not light, but the 
refracted colour.” The proper name for the average attain. 
ment may be humbling enough, and we do not care how far 
down the ladder the preachers and editors of religious journals 
may place us. That may be only a question of the loftiness of 
the critic’s ideals. Only a bitter and merciless spirit or a 
jaundiced judgment will scarify what, at the worst, is only 
faultiness as sin of a guiltiness that deserves everlasting punish- 
ment. Men will listen more profitably to accusations that 
bear at least the semblance of truth, than to thoughtless ex. 
aggerations which condemn them to undeserved shame. Best 
for preacher and hearer is “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 
ALEXANDER BROWN. 
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THE 
MESSAGE OF MODERN MATHEMATICS 
TO THEOLOGY. 


II 


(Continued from the January issue.) 


CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Ph.D.., 


Adrain Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University, New York. 


Tur present plight of natural and speculative theology, judged 
by prevailing standards of knowledge, is indeed pathetic. 
With every incentive and opportunity for untold years to 
deepen and purge her doctrines against the approaching trial 
of them in the fierce light of modern science, duly warned that 
the allegiance of scientific men may not be won by any imposing 
aray of wayward speculations and vaunting opinion, she 
nevertheless permitted herself to come to the Grand Assize 
unprepared, has there heard the verdict “ pretentious, shallow, 
vague, incoherent, unintelligible,” and there in the unpitying 
light sits the once proud and hopeful aspirant to permanence of 
spiritual leadership—timorous, apologetic, humiliated, impotent, 
even despised. And yet her heart is right. But hope of 
rehabilitation and advancement does not lie in renewing her 
old assertions of superiority over the common ways of reason. 
Those claims have been decisively disallowed, not by the 
wickedness but by the wit, not by the sin but by the sense 
of mankind. No, the hope of Theology lies in the possibility 
of deepening her Thought and purging it of Contradictions. 


Where do those contradictions come from? They are of 
623 
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two kinds, domestic and imported: contradictions that, ip. 
digenous to the soil, spring up within Theology’s own domain: 
and alien contradictions fetched from adjacent fields. They 
are to be overcome by searching in the universe of thought 
till points of view are found from which they are seen to 
disappear. ‘The domestic variety, the manner in which they 
arise, and the way in which they seem to admit of being 
resolved or transcended, may be briefly characterised in the 
abstract as follows, fuller and concreter treatment being 
reserved for a subsequent stage. Denote by B some being, 
some complex entity, the subject or object of thought. Let 
T, be one theory of B, and TJ, another. Regarded as a 
body of doctrine concerning the nature of B, 7), a definite 
basal system of compatible postulates together with a super. 
structure of rigorously deduced implications, is perfectly sound, 
thoroughly coherent, absolutely devoid of inconsistency among 
its component elements; precisely the same is true of 7, 
The two theories, though they have a multitude of pro- 
positions in common, do not coincide, are not in absolute 
agreement: one of the 7"s contains at least one proposition 
that contradicts some proposition of the other. B is a multi- 
phased being, regardable from various points of view, each of 
which, once it is found, may seem for a moment, an hour, a day, 
a decade, or a hundred or a thousand years, to command B 
entirely. Seen from the view-point P,, B appears exactly as 
T’;, describes it ; from the view-point P,, exactly as 7°, describes 
it; and soon. But the thinker, the student, the investigator 
of B has found neither P, nor P,, and consequently has not 
constructed either 7, or 7. Searching about, however, in 
the dark, putting forth the antenne of his understanding now 
in this direction and now in that, he at length arrives at a 
position where a great light dawns upon him-—he has found a 
point of view, P, different from P, and from P, but a kind of 
composite of them. Seen from P, B presents both all the 
properties stated by 7 and all those asserted by 7; The 
thinker, finding so much light, attempts to construct a single 
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theory 7" of B, which, were it possible, would be a wnion of 
T, and 7',; but possible it is not, for a theory must be a self- 
coherent thing, and 7', and 7, as we have noted, are held 
apart for ever by at least one contradiction. What is to be 
done? Conquer by division: P must be decomposed into P, 
and P,; 7, and 7, must be constructed and retained as two; 
and both of them held as ¢truwe. But how thus held. since they 
do not agree? The answer is: B is once for all and finally 
such a being that 7', and 7’, are both of them affirmable of it: 
a being—to employ for clarity’s sake the leanest of possible 
illustrations—like a quadratic equation, 2*- 4=0, of which we 
can affirm that v=2 or v= —2; not, however, that v= at once 
both 2 and —2. But look again: the equation is seen to be 
an entity that allows either assertion 2=2, v= —2, and we at 
once transcend the seeming necessity of the alternation, x =2 
or v= —2, by the compound affirmation, 2 and -2 are roots. 
Just so, perceiving that B is a being, an entity, admitting 
either of the assertion 7\, 7, we seize and express that 
character of B, transcending the alternation 7), or 7, by the 
compound assertion 7, and T,. No trick, this; but a daily 
procedure of rigorous thought: the familiar bound of the spirit 
from a level of partial dissonance to the commanding bridge of 
an overarching harmony. 

On the other hand, the imported variety of theological con- 
tradictions constitute a radically different class. They are like 
the contradictions that would defeat the ends of justice if, in 
the trial of a case at law, it were assumed and held throughout 
that all witnesses are honest or that none can be mistaken; or, 
again, like the hopeless confusion that would result to the 
science of hydraulics, did the student adhere to the assumption, 
as universally valid, that water runs downhill: contradictions, 
that is, that are due to importation, into a given thought 
domain, of postulates that, though valid elsewhere, are not 
valid there, but there, mingling with such as are valid, produce 
as if by magic a brood of incompatibilities to confound the 


thinker and darken his field: Herewith Theology is confronted 
Vor. VII.—No. 3, 40 
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by the terrific task of weeding her garden of alien postulates, 
The first lesson she has to learn is that the task is extremely 
difficult, that it may be endless, and that nevertheless she 
must enter upon it resolutely on pain of perpetual exclusion 
from the society of Sciences. 

Perhaps the most noxious, certainly the most obvious, of 
Theology’s foreign postulates—one that has engendered endless 
confusion within her field and brought upon her from without 
no end of ridicule—is the hoary assumption that the whole 
as greater than the part. Universal belief in the universal 
validity of that so-called axiom was the greatest calamity that 
ever befell the human race. It stayed the march of rigorous 
thought for thousands of years, and still surrounds the field of 
scientific speculation like a prison wall. The discovery, within 
the last half-hundred years, that the proposition, instead of being 
universally true, is generally false ; the discovery that, instead 
of being an essential principle of reason, pervading the realm 
of reality and binding the whole, it is simply a principle of 
classification, a logical blade sundering the thinkable universe 
into two components ; the discovery that one of these parts— 
called the world of finite things—is composed of wholes to 
which the proposition applies without exception ; that, on the 
contrary, the other part—called the world of infinites—is com- 
posed of wholes fr which, without exception, the proposition 
is invalid; the discovery that the latter world, the world of 
infinites, so far from transcending human reason, is its proper 
domain, readily yields its secrets to the eye of thought, its 
varied content to concept and classification, submits its 
structure to the scalpel of analysis, and its modes of behaviour 
to the law-finding processes of synthesis and generalisation :— 
that discovery I judge to be second in importance to no event 
in the history of mankind. And auspicious for Theology will 
be the day when she discovers that Discovery ; learns that her 
subject-matter belongs to a definite world, the world of Trans- 
finite being ; and accordingly relinquishes the ancient dogma 
of whole and part as alien to her field. 
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An example or two illustrating the manner of the resulting 
emancipation must here suffice. Only yesterday in a western 
city of my country a great orator, speaking of the doctrine that 
the three persons of the Trinity are each Almighty and yet 
together constitute but one Almighty, of the doctrine that 
each of the Persons is equal to the One composed by all, 
evoked applause from a vast and splendid audience by 
characterising that doctrine as “infinitely absurd.” Why? 
Because the speaker and hearers alike tacitly assumed that as 
a matter of course the whole must exceed the part. And why 
does Theology, instead of explaining the difficulty, content 
herself with avowing that the Trinity and the component 
Persons are all of them “incomprehensible”? Because she, 
too, makes the same assumption. And yet it is not the 
doctrine but the orator’s characterisation of it that is 
“infinitely absurd ”—a fact admitting of mathematical demon- 
stration. I am not here concerned in the slightest degree 
with the question whether the venerable creed is ¢7we, but shall 
confine myself to showing that, so far from being “ absurd,” it 
is rigorously thinkable, and even that it would be so if the One 
it contemplates were asserted to be, instead of a trinity of 
persons, a multiplicity of order 4 or 7 orn. It is plain that 
we have here to do with the structure of infinite manifolds. 
As Bernard Bolzano—learned theologian, profound philosopher, 
immortal mathematician—pointed out more than fifty years 
ago, “ there are points of view from which we perceive in God 
an infinite multiplicity (wnendliche Vielheit), and there are no 
other view-points from which we attribute infinity to him.” 
“Ich sage nun: wir nennen Gott unendlich, weil wir ihm 
Krifte von mehr als einer Art zugestehen miissen, die eine 
unendliche Grésse besitzen. So miissen wir ihm eine Erkennt- 
nisskraft beilegen, die waihre Allwissenschaft ist, also unend- 
liche Menge von Wahrheiten, weil alle ueberhaupt, umfasst, 
und so weiter.”! It is upon the term wnendliche Menge, as the 


' Bolzano, Paradoxien des Unendlichen, pp. 8,9. This work was begun in 
1847 and finished in the following year, in the last months of the author's life. 
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context clearly shows, that the emphasis falls. Now consider 
for example the following infinite manifolds: the totality E of 
the even integers ; the totality O of odd ones; the totality F 
of fractions having integers for their terms; and the manifold 
M of the rational numbers, M being composed of all of the 
elements of H and O and F. As any child knows, F and 0 
are equally rich in constituents, the fact being writ on the 
very surface of the eye. It is also a fact familiar in the 
modern doctrine of Real Numbers and capable of being 
acquired even by a freshman in thirty minutes that the number 
of elements in is precisely the same as the number of those 
composing EZ or O or F’. Denote the number of elements in 
E by a. Then a=the number of elements in # =the number 
of elements in O=the number of elements in F’'=the number 
of elements in M. What, then, is the situation ? Simply 
this: we have here three infinite manifolds, H, O, F’, no two 
of which have a single element in common, yet the three 
together constituting one manifold M that is exactly equal in 
wealth of elements to each of its infinite components. Indeed, 
mathematicians know that M involves, not merely three, but 
infinitely many manifolds each equal to M precisely. Why 
should such truth surprise or mystify? For the world of 
transfinite being—the home of Mathesis, and of ‘Theology too, 
if she only knew it—is filled with just such truth, not seen 
darkly as through a glass, but face to face in the serene and 
supernal light of Reason. 

As another example of the tremendous logical power that 
Theology finds herself possessed of the moment she ejects 
from her own realm and relegates to the world of finitude the 
whole-part axiom belonging there, witness the possibility of 
handling anew and in radical fashion the doctrine of Omni- 
science in its relation to the problem of Freedom. I shall 
briefly treat here but a single phase of the matter, the central 
difficulty, familiar to all. If, says the critic, God is Omniscient, 
he knows what I shall do, and, if he knows that, then to trust 
the feeling that I am free to choose is “to cheat the eye with 
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blear illusion.” On the other hand, if God does not know all 
future events, he is not Omniscient, and thereby is shorn of 
Dignity. ‘To which, with mathematical certitude, I answer 
no: Omniscience indeed is gone, but not the Dignity of it; 
that remains absolutely unimpaired, without the slightest loss 
or diminution of any kind. ‘The problem is to reconcile, not 
Freedom and Omniscience, but Freedom and the Dignity 
of omniscience. ‘The limits assigned to this article compel 
me to employ, without proving them here, certain mathe- 
matically established facts. Let 7 be a plane. It bisects 
Space. A one-to-one correspondence has been shown 
(mathematically) to subsist between the infinite totality 7' of 
points on both sides of 7 including those of 7 itself, and the 
infinite totality S of points on either side of 7; and since 7 
is any plane, such correspondence will not fail if + be moved 
any finite distance parallel to itself. Now suppose each point 
of T' to represent an element e of knowable reality, and denote 
by d the element of spiritual dignity attaching to knowledge 
ofe. At once it is evident that a knowledge K, extending to 
all and only the elements e of the part-totality S, is precisely 
as rich in elements d of scientific dignity as is a knowledge 
K, extending to all the elements e of the whole-totality T7,. 
It merely remains to suppose that 7’, is the whole of knowable 
reality, and we behold the astounding fact that what is now 
Omniscience, namely, K,, does not by even the smallest mite 
surpass in dignity the partial knowledge K,. The application 
and significance of that marvellous fact may be glimpsed at 
least by a slight change of imagery and orientation. Let us 
suppose, that is, that 7 is now a moving Time-plane, the 
Present—fore-front of Universal History—bounding off the 
Future from the Past. We may suppose the Past alone is 
known, the Future unknown and undetermined. As the 
Present, the time-plane 7, wondrous transformer of Future 
into Past, keeping always parallel to itself, moves continuously 
forward with its infinite range and sweep of wing, the eligible, 
sifted, becomes in part the chosen ; the possible, the actual ; 
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the unknown, the known. Meanwhile the infinite Dignity of 
the knowledge of the growing Past remains for ever invariant, 
being absolutely equal to the dignity of Omniscience. Is it, 
then, contended that the future zs, wholly or in part, unknown 
or undetermined ? That is not the point. The point is that 
the assertion may be made without thereby imputing to 
God’s knowledge a Dignity less than that of knowing all, 
The distinction herewith mathematically drawn between the 
Dignity of omniscience and Omniscience itself, whereby the 
former may be affirmed without affirming the latter, is funda- 
mental ; and if ever it shall come to be rigorously applied, not 
only to the theory of Omniscience but, as it evidently may be, 
mutatis mutandis, to all the other attributes, as Absolute Good- 
ness, Omnipotence, Omnipresence, that involve the concept of 
infinitude, it will, I doubt not, produce a transformation of 
theological doctrine amounting to revolution. The bearings 
of the principle may not here be further traced or signalised, 
The notion of Omnipresence I shall treat briefly in another 
connection, in the light, however, of other points of view. 
And here a word of caution, but not of discouragement. 
The immense labour to be performed by Theology in eradi- 
cating from the proper domain of her study the whole-part 
axiom with its ubiquitous progeny of confusion; and the 
light, the freedom, and the power that will thus accrue to 
her; these are not the end but only the beginning of her 
work and emancipation. For the domain of transfinite reality 
is not a dead level, like a plane, not a realm of homogeneous 
content, but endlessly intricate and diversified, deep under 
deep and zone over zone of being, beyond every assignable 
limit and all imagination: yet traversed and filled with reason 
—light-bearing «ther of mind—and penetrable throughout 
by thought. Just as the whole-part axiom separates the 
thinkable universe U into the finite world F' and the infinite 
world J, so other principles or postulates or properties, 
operating within I itself, divide and subdivide it into a 
sequence of infinite component worlds, J,, L,....., 
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Ine» Ing) » » » +» and so on in endless succession: an infinite 
manifold of infinite worlds; each of them being in respect 
to Mdchtigkeit, in respect to elemental wealth and dignity 
of structure, at once superior to every preceding world and 
inferior to all that follow. Such, in brief, is the spectacle 
that will gradually dawn upon Theology’s vision as her study 
proceeds: world rising above world in measureless grandeur— 
a summitless hierarchy of Infinites. The infinite of lowest 
rank in the ascending scale is that composed of wholes each 
matching in Mdachtigkeit such a totality as that of the integers 
or that of the rational fractions. An infinite of higher rank 
is that of the Continuum, and is exemplified by the aggregate 
of all the real numbers or by the ensemble of the points of 
a line. For it has been rigorously demonstrated that, if from 
this ensemble we remove in thought a point for each integer 
or each rational fraction, there will remain more points, even 
infinitely more, than the infinitude removed. Whether there 
exists an infinite intermediate in rank to the Continuum and 
the infinite of lowest rank remains a moot question, the 
answer to which, when found, will immortalise the finder. 
The two ranks here presented are, however, distinguished 
by the fact that the elements of an infinite of the lower rank 
may be so ordered that after each there is a next—that is, 
none between —and that, on the other hand, an infinite of 
the type of the Continuum does not admit of such an arrange- 
ment. Accordingly the postulate of nextness, though to the 
“natural” mind it seems to be universally valid, has never- 
theless, like that of whole and part, near-lying limitations, 
and may not be used except with extremest care. In general, 
the postulate—whatever it may be—that yields division into 
I, and I,,,, is valid for the former and all preceding infinites, 
but fails in case of the latter and all that follow it. Thus 
it is seen that as the investigator ascends the hierarchy of 
infinitudes, mounting from the level of one sublimity to that 
of another yet more sublime, he passes ever from the reign 
of more specific to that of more generic Law. 
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Among all the ranks and types of infinitude, there js 
one, namely, the Continuum—imperishable base of moder 
Analysis—that is especially valuable as a pattern of Theology’s 
subject-matter and makes a singularly powerful appeal, because 
not only is it, like the other types, open to Thought, but it 
engages the Sense as well, beaming upon the eye from every 
aspect of the visible universe. And no sooner shall Theology 
enter upon this subject than she shall behold, even in the 
threshold of the mansion, very wonderful facts, facts of 
mathematical certitude indeed and yet more marvellous than 
any that she has ever dreamed of or beheld in visions of faith. 
She will see, for example, that a line-segment of unit length 
assembles within itself precisely as many points as the 
beginningless, endless line to which it belongs; she will see 
that a one-to-one correlation subsists, and that in an endless 
variety of ways, between the points of such a segment and 
all the points of a square or a cube having the segment for 
a side or an edge; she will see that it is possible in a count- 
less diversity of ways to take from among the points within 
a sphere of a marble’s size as many points as a sphere of 
planetary magnitude contains, and that there will yet remain 
within the little sphere as many points exactly as there are 
altogether in the total universe of Space; nay, she will see 
that a space having as many dimensions as there are numbers 
in the totality of integers, a space, that is, of infinite dimension- 
ality and containing our own space as an exceedingly minute 
affair, a mere element,—she will see that even such a space 
does not surpass in wealth of points nor yet in richness of 
internal relationship a line-segment so short that even a micro- 
scopic imagination could not picture its length. And thus be- 
holding such miracles of fact in the very fringe of the doctrine, 
she will advance to marvels greater still and the fiercer light 
within ; will be there transformed; and will thenceforth con- 
front the intellect and doubt of the world, not with the un- 
availing plea of “mysterious and incomprehensible” but with 
the achievements and the instruments of exactest knowledge. 
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From the position here attained we may readily advance 
to vindication of the logical possibility of Omnipresence—not 
by such inadequate analogies as immortal Bruno, for example, 
ingeniously employed in comparing it to a voice audible at 
every point of a room—but by considerations bringing it 
strictly within the category of doctrines rigorously thinkable. 
Here is a sphere so small that even if it were a brilliantly 
coloured globe, the most powerful microscope could not 
reveal its presence. It is to be carefully noted that the 
following statements regarding it are absolutely independent 
of its size, and remain true if it be supposed shrunken to any 
degree of parvitude, however small, so long as it has not 
vanished utterly. Denote by s the totality of points within 
the tiny sphere, and by S' the ensemble of all the other points 
of the whole of Space. In the course of recent years and 
by means within the grasp of the average student a little 
disciplined in the ways of rigorous thought, it has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that there are precisely as many points 
ins, as in S, and that the former are joined to the latter in 
one-to-one fashion by relational rays of correspondence. As 
such correlation subsists in countless modes, suppose one of 
them chosen. This done, to any point of S, say the centre 
of the sun, corresponds a definite point of s; to any other 
point of S, say the centre of the moon or the mass-centre of 
the Milky Way, corresponds another definite point of s; and 
so on and on throughout the range of both totalities. Let 
not him, if such a one there be, essay Theology, who can 
fail to see clearly that in that tiny sphere, too small, mind 
you, for even microscopic vision, small indeed at will, there 
nevertheless exist point configurations matching perfectly in 
detail and every respect of inner constitution each and all 
of the infinitely infinite hosts of point configurations, minute 
and vast, simple and complex, here, there, and yonder, every- 
where throughout the height and depth and length and 
breadth of Space. We have now only to reflect that the 
same scheme of representation obtains universally, being valid 
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at once for all infinitesimal spheres, and the truth dawns 
that the Whole really is incarnate in every Part—the 
Emersonian aphorism that “ the universe contrives to integrate 
itself in every smallest particle” being thus completely 
justified on scientific ground. But this is yet not all. The 
universe is dynamic, charged throughout with innumerable 
modes of motion. Each point, however, of any moving 
thing—an ion of gas, a vibrating fibre of brain—is represented 
by a corresponding point in s, and so within the tiny sphere 
—indeed in every room however small—the whole dynamics 
of the universe is depicted completely and co-enacted by 
motion of points and transformation of point configurations, 
There in miniature proceed at once the countless play and 
interplay of every kind of motion, small and large, simple 
and complex, the quivering dance of the molecule, the wave 
and swing of universal zther. 
“ Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt ! 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt ! 
Wie Himmelskrifte auf und nieder steigen 
Und sich die goldnen Eimer reichen! 
Mit segenduftenden Schwingen 
Vom Himmel durch die Erde dringen, 
Harmonisch all’ das All durchdringen !” 

The limits of this article permit scarcely more than a 
passing allusion to another concept that is destined, I believe, 
as the eye becomes more and more adjusted to its light, to be 
a potent rationalising agency in Theology, especially elevating 
and amplifying her conception of the Conceivable, serving to 
bring not only the notion of Omnipresence, with which we are 
here concerned, but kindred notions as well, strictly within the 
category of understandable doctrines. I refer to the radiant 
concept of Hyperspace, which only a generation ago was 
regarded even by eminent mathematicians—most adventurous 
of men—as being purposeless and vain, but which meanwhile 
has advanced so rapidly to commanding position that even the 
following statement by Poincaré in his recent address before 
the International Mathematical Congress at Rome on “ L’avenir 
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des Mathématiques ” is well within the limits of conservatism : 
“Nous sommes aujourd’hui tellement familiarisés avec cette 
notion que nous pouvons en parler, méme dans un cours d’uni- 
versité, sans provoque trop d’étonnement.” The fact is that the 
doctrine already exists in a vast and rapidly growing literature, 
flourishes in all the scientific languages of the world, and in its 
essential principles has become for mathematicians as orthodox 
as the multiplication table. The concept itself I have elsewhere’ 
set forth at length in terms chosen with reference to the needs 
of the non-mathematician. The following brief considerations 
—a mere hint of the theological serviceability of the concept— 
are not designed for those amiable souls who instinctively turn 
away from the light, finding their best source of happiness in 
dreamy contemplation of the mysterious and the dark, but for 
such as are intolerant of vagueness in Theology and appreciate 
the finding of modes and forms by aid of which her doctrines 
admit of being thought with precision. I am, of course, far 
from intending to assert that God is actually omnipresent 27 
the manner to be herein described. My aim is a purely logical 
one, namely, to show the conceivability’ of an infinite being 
being present everywhere in an infinite region without being 
contained in the region. Anyone who will devote a few hours 
to continuous reflection upon the infinite wealth of points in a 
straight line ZL, and to the infinite wealth of combinations and 
relationships that subsist and may be detected among them, 
will discover to his astonishment that a linear being or intelli- 
gence \ inhabiting Z and in its experience confined thereto 
would have all the material necessary for constructing mathe- 
matical doctrines matching in diversity and complexity all 
branches of geometry and analysis constructible by man. 


1 The Monist, January 1906. The non-mathematical reader will find very 
enlightening the judicious essay on “The Fourth Dimension ” in Schubert’s 
Mathematical Essays and Recreations: The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

2 Pointed out admirably by W. B. Smith in an address on “The Culture 
Value of Mathematics” in 1898 before the American National Educational 
Association, and published in the Proceedings. 
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Such a being A, dwelling in the midst of such magnificence 
of order and law, naturally might attempt to construct a 
Theology and would encounter, among other difficulties, that 
of conceiving how the supreme being it hypothetised could be 
at one and the same time present everywhere in L. By 
hypothesis \ could have no sense-perception or intuition of the 
fact that the infinite region ZL, in which it lives, moves, and 
has its being, is itself contained in another infinite region of 
higher order, namely, a plane 7; hence it could not perceive, 
though it might conceive, the fact that the infinite, 7, is 
actually omnipresent in L, every part of LZ being completely 
immersed in 7; and hence it could not perceive, though after 
some centuries of theologising it might conceive, the fact 
that the same attribute—omnipresence in L—would belong to 
a being whose reality, whatever its nature in other respects, 
was at least coextensive with 7. It is obvious that precisely 
similar reflections would be equally pertinent, should we 
replace L by a plane and z by space itself. We live in Space 
and encounter exactly the same difficulties encountered by \, 
and they are surmountable in the same way, namely, by the 
concept of hyperspace. For this concept presents us in the 
first place with a four-dimensional space S, completely 
immersing our own, being in contact with all its points and 
present at all of them, just as our space is omnipresent to 7 and 
a7 to L; next, similarly related to S,, comes S,; then follow, 
in order of ascending dimensionality, S,, S;,.... 8), . 
and so on endlessly; affording thus conceptual provision 
for the presence everywhere in our dwelling-place of a Being 
whose reality, if you please, at the same time not only 
pervades but infinitely transcends any assignable space, how- 
ever high its rank in the endless scale of hyperspatial 
grandeur. 

Matter presses from every side, but this writing must 
close. Not, however, without a further word fulfilling in 
some measure the above-made promise touching Theology’s 
difficulties of the domestic kind. As her investigation pro- 
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ceeds, engaging simultaneously in the analytic and the 
constructive study of the attributes ascribed by her to 
Deity, she is very probably or even certainly destined to 
discover, sooner or later, that those attributes, however in- 
dubitable or undeniable they may be when regarded singly, 
yet, taken together, involve essential and ineradicable incom- 
patibilities of thought, and, therefore, must finally defeat 
every possible effort to combine them in one self-consistent 
body of doctrine. The question is, what is to be done in 
that event? Answering out of the fullness of her own ex- 
perience in such cases, Mathesis will venture to offer her 
sister the following counsel. ‘My years and station,” she 
will say, “and the character of my occupation entitle me 
to believe that I am not without some insight into the 
nature of your gravest difficulty and not without some 
knowledge of the means available for overcoming it. Usus, 
magister egregius, hoc me docuit. 1, too, in the course of 
my long career have expended, I do not say have wasted, 
much time and energy in attempting to combine the non- 
combinable, in attempting, that is, to erect a solid and 
unitary doctrine respecting some object of my thought 
upon a basis of postulates that were indeed individually 
sound and eligible, but that, taken collectively as a system, 
were subsequently found to involve logical incompatibility 
and so not to allow any superstructure not doomed to quick 
decay by the presence within it of fatal contradictions. 
Fortunately, I have not besought or trusted any super-logical 
providence to preserve such architecture against external 
criticism or the destructive agency of its own defects, but 
have had the grace to tear it down myself and prepare to 
build anew. My practice has been to examine again and 
patiently to re-examine the basal postulates, to form from 
them by trial and experiment as many sub-groups as possible 
subject to the condition that each of these be entirely free 
of interior inconsistence, and then, upon the sub-groups as 
distinct though related foundations, to construct as many 
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distinct but kindred doctrines, each of strength to mock 
at time and endure for aye. And my practice, as you and 
all the world may know, has been justified of its fruits, 
' Examples abound in every division of my commonwealth, 
and some have come to fame. To cite but three of these— 
behold the noble structures of Euclid, of Bolyai and Lobat- 
schevski, and of Riemann. There stand the great geometries, 
each upon its own foundation of compatible postulates, and 
there, flawless within, unassailable from without, they will stand 
for ever, eternal witnesses of the fact that, contrary to many 
a venerated but shallow creed, one object of thought may, 
by virtue of its kind and not of limitations of the human 
mind, transcend the bounds of any one constructible theory, 
and in its own ultimate nature allow and validate at once, with- 
out annulling their differences, a class of dissonant doctrines. 
Thus you perceive, for example, that my Geometry is one, 
though my geometries are many—just as Music is one, though 
its forms be as varied as the moods of the sea. And I, 
Mathesis, am one, as Poetry is one, though my theories, my 
doctrines, are legion; for these but differ among themselves, 
as the myriad forms of Art: each is assertable, each being 
valid, of one great Form common to them all. My meaning, 
I trust, is clear. Conquest of your gravest difficulty demands 
division. By the method of trial and experiment, the 
fundamental attributes that you hypothetise of Deity 
must be assorted into sets each composed of harmonious 
elements. Implicit in each such group is a coherent and 
sacred doctrine. As these doctrines unfold, your conception 
of yourself will change: you, Theology, will indeed be one; 
but many, your theologies. And thenceforth the Object of 
all your thought will appear to you and will be shown by 
you to the world, not in the light of a solitary sun, but in 
that of a constellation.” 
CASSIUS J. KEYSER. 


Cotumsia UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE EMPIRE 
IN ROME AND IN CHINA. 


Tue Rev. P. J. MACLAGAN, M.A., D.Putt. 


One of the most interesting sections in Sir William Ramsay’s 
recent book, The Cities of St Paul, is that entitled “The 
Empire the Hope of the World.” If we added to this title 
another clause, “and Christianity the Hope of the Empire,” 
we would indicate still more fully the scope of the section. It 
gives us, along with much more, a very fresh illustration of the 
words of St Paul, “‘ When the fulness of the time came.” If, 
as the older apologetic pointed out, the establishment of the 
Empire favoured the spread of Christianity, so now is it made 
equally evident that Christianity could have furnished just 
what the Empire needed for the accomplishment of its aim. 

The present situation in China offers in several respects an 
interesting parallel to the state of things which Sir William 
Ramsay describes as existing when Christianity was beginning 
its career in the early Roman Empire. 1 shall try to draw out 
this parallel, and indicate its suggestiveness. 

In Rome, at that time, we have a vast republic in process 
of transformation, striving to organise itself and knit itself 
together in a well-ordered and stable Imperial polity. In 
China, now, we have an empire organised indeed in a way 
that we might more reasonably call loose if it had not resisted 
disruption for so long, but at any rate now beginning to tingle 
with a new sense of national unity and seeking a polity that 


will adequately express this new feeling. And just as the 
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Roman Empire, according to Sir William Ramsay, might have 
sought the solution of its problem along three lines—political, 
educational, and religious—so is it now in China. 

On the first of these points Sir William Ramsay had no 
occasion to dwell. “The Empire,” he says, “was trying to 
weld the separate nations into a great Imperial unity. . . . It 
is needless and impertinent here to describe or praise the skill 
with which the Empire attempted this task.” The second 
matter, that of education, was not dealt with so satisfactorily ; 
rather the Roman Empire deserves only blame for total neglect. 
The Empire was exposed to danger “from the enormous pre- 
ponderance of an uneducated populace. This danger was all 
the more serious because the sovereign power nominally lay in 
the hands of the people. . . . It should have been the prime 
duty of the Empire to educate the populace so that it might 
become a rational, not an irrational and incalculable, force. . 
The Pauline Church in the Empire would have put an end to 
the danger, and strengthened the State as it spread. The 
educated middle class who constituted the Church would have 
grown and reached more deeply and widely into the uneducated 
masses, raising them to its level. . . . Such was the Pauline 
policy. The Imperial policy . . . . was to neglect education 
but to feed and amuse the populace. . . . The Pauline policy 
would have saved the ancient civilisation by reforming the 
State. The policy which was actually carried into effect by 
the Emperors ruined the State by destroying education.” 
Finally, Rome needed a universal religion. ‘The unity and 
brotherhood of the whole Roman world was the goal towards 
which Imperial policy was consciously tending. To attain the 
goal a common religion was needed, and Augustus found 
himself, against his own will and wish, forced to make an 
Imperial religion. . . . The majesty of Rome incarnate in the 
reigning Emperor was presented to Augustus. by the popular 
choice as the common religion of the Empire. . . . The 
Imperial cult was demanded by the populace, the new 
universal religion. of Christ was offered by the insistent voice 
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of Paul.” So the Empire was committed to a fatal conflict 
with Christianity, which was carried on by succeeding 
Emperors more or less whole-heartedly and with more or 
less insight into its essential nature, until, too late, in 
Constantine an official Christianity was victorious. 

How far, then, can we make out our suggested parallel 
between this situation in ancient Rome and the present state 
of affairs in China? ‘That in either case we have, as I have 
sid, an empire grappling with a serious problem of self- 
organisation to correspond to new conditions, will, I imagine, 
be easily granted. That China is seeking a solution of her 
problem along the three lines, political, educational, religious, 
that were also open to Rome—this too can be made evident. 

In a sense, the government of China has always been demo- 
cratic. The highest posts in government service have been 
open to aspirants from the lowest classes. Beyond the official 
ranks, too, there is a loose home-rule through local bodies of 
gentry and the village elders. It is recognised, however, that 
more is needed to meet new conditions—some political scheme 
which will give scope to the quickened interest in things 
political, and which will unite and express the popular will. 
Accordingly, self-government is being officially fostered by the 
formation of what, with rough accuracy, we may call Muni- 
cipal Councils. Besides this, the Chinese Government, as is 
well known, has sent commissioners to visit Europe and 
America, to report on the political institutions of the countries 
visited, with a view to the introduction of Representative 
Government into China. These problems of local self-govern- 
ment and of representative institutions will assuredly task to 
the full the ingenuity of China’s statesmen. We must wait to 
see if they will show that skilful political adaptiveness for which 
Sir William Ramsay praises the statesmen of Rome. 

In the matter of education, however, the statesmen of 
China are wiser than those of Rome. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has inaugurated a vast educational programme, and is at 


least making some show of acting upon it. What may be at 
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present the exact proportion of show and reality is a difficult 
question to answer, nor happily is an answer necessary for the 
making out of our parallel. It is enough to point out that to 
China, as to her ancient analogue, education is presented as a 
necessity, and that she at least recognises this and is not 
altogether neglecting the educational factor of political 
stability. 

I have more fear of being accused of forcing the parallel 
between Rome and China when I come to the third, the 
religious element. What is there to correspond to the institu- 
tion of the Imperial cult of Rome? There is an imperially 
regulated worship in China, rites to be performed by the 
Emperor and by the magistrates, as well as a popular worship 
unregulated by law. Now it seems to me not without signi- 
ficance that just at this juncture in the history of China her 
Government should have singled out one element of the official 
worship and emphasised its importance. A decree was issued 
in the latter days of 1906 raising Confucius to an eminence 
exceeding even that which had been accorded to him before. 
“ In view of the supreme excellence of the great sage Confucius, 
whose virtues equal Heaven and earth and make him worthy of 
the adoration of a myriad ages, it is the desire of Her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress-Dowager Tze Hsi, etc., that the great 
sage shall in future be accorded the same sacrificial ceremonies 
of worship accorded to Heaven and earth when sacrifice is paid 
by the Emperor.” Since this decree, and indeed before its 
issue, from the very beginning of the new educational move- 
ment, reverence or worship of the sage—opinions have differed 
as to whether what was required was reverence or worship— 
has been prescribed in the schools and colleges of the Empire. 

Confucius has long been, more than aught else, the name to 
which Chinese feelings of reverence attach themselves. From 
among the various objects of worship in China, no other could 
have been selected more likely to be a unifying principle for 
the Empire. Heaven—the worship of which has been re- 
stricted to the Emperor—is too distant, and any claims for 
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supreme recognition that might be put forward on behalf of 
the various canonised worthies (/ao-yeh) would simply neutral- 
ie each other. But all parts of the Empire and all classes of 
the people have agreed in honouring Confucius, whom now this 
recent decree raises to the loftiest pre-eminence. Whatever 
may have been the case previously, it seems to make him now 
the object not only of reverence but of religious worship. 
Here, then, we seem to have a fair parallel to the institution 
of the Imperial cult in Rome. 

We have now only to make the parallel between Rome and 
China complete by adding that as in the Roman Empire so in 
China, Christianity presents itself as a power to be reckoned 
with, proferring its aid to the Empire in its task. 

If the situation in China is parallel to the ancient state of 
affairs in Rome, what will the issue be? Will China take up 
the same attitude to Christianity that Rome did? Would the 
result of such an attitude be equally disastrous? Or will she 
choose otherwise, and with what outcome ? 

The difference between ancient and modern. conditions is 
such that we need not, at present, consider the possibility of a 
Chinese persecution of Christianity on the Roman scale. In 
spite of the apparent analogy of the Boxer rising—in part 
because of the result of that rising—an imperially organised 
attempt to exterminate Christianity is not now probable. But, 
short of persecution, the Chinese Government might take up a 
hostile attitude to the Christian religion, and at present it 
undoubtedly regards Christianity with some suspicion. 

As everywhere, Christianity, by its intolerance of any rival 
—an intolerance which is the necessary result of its claim to 
be the absolutely true religion—and by the consequent aloof- 
ness of Christians from all the popular religion and from much 
of social life, provokes the charge of atheism and inhumanity. 
These old-world accusations are repeated in the charges Wu 
shen ming, wu fu mu, ‘No worship of spirits, no piety towards 
parents.” ‘There is, besides, in China a peculiar intensification 
of the feeling that Christianity is a foreign religion, and that 
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those who follow it make themselves aliens. The missionaries 
are foreign, and the Churches they gather are known as the 
British or American or French Churches. Religious freedom 
is guaranteed by treaty with foreign powers, and foreign consuls 
are appealed to to protect the Christians. If it is said that the 
Emperor has sanctioned Christianity, the answer is that he did 
so under compulsion. Village elders and Government officials 
decline responsibility for the converts, and bid them apply to 
their missionary or consul. It is this foreign complexion of 
Christianity that exposed it to the fury of that anti-foreign 
rather than anti-Christian movement which we call Boxerism, 
It is this aspect, too, that makes it difficult for the Chinese 
Government to recognise Christianity for what it is, or welcome 
its co-operation. 

However, this alien appearance of Christianity will diminish 
with the increase in the number of Chinese Christians, and the 
growth, so happily evident, of a native Church. The Chinese 
will become accustomed to Christian neighbours, and will find 
that they are neither impracticable nor destitute of the qualities 
of our common humanity. The Christians, too, strengthened 
by fellowship among themselves, will be less likely to fall back 
on the foreigner. Indeed, they too are touched by the general 
rise of a patriotic feeling, and are being stimulated by it to 
make themselves independent of foreign help. It may be 
hoped, therefore, that the foreign associations of Christianity 
may cease to be a hindrance to its being allowed to take its 
place among the forces of Chinese life. 

At present, suspicion perhaps attaches to Christianity for 
another reason. The Chinese Government may be desirous of 
reform, but it certainly fears revolution, and perhaps suspects the 
Christian Church of being a mother of revolutionaries. I do 
not think that the suspicion is well grounded, though doubtless 
there may be rash, inconsiderate spirits among the native 
Christians. But such suspicion need not surprise us. The 
Taipings are an example of a revolutionary movement 
animated by a religion with Christian affinities; and if 
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students generally are, not without reason, regarded as likely 
subjects of revolutionary enthusiasms, the students of Christian 
shools and colleges will suffer from the general imputation. 

It is to be wished, therefore, that the Chinese Government 
would look more closely into the characteristics of the Chris- 
tian Church. It would then be seen that while Christianity 
favours reform it does not favour revolution, and that Christians, 
as such, are not likely to be found among the revolutionaries 
(ko-ming tang) of the Chinese Empire. “The Christians,” 
says Sir William Ramsay, “ were in the last resort the reform- 
ing party: the Emperors felt that reform must affect their 
own power. Whereas an uneducated populace could never 
use the power that it nominally possessed, and must entrust it 
to an autocrat, a people trained to think and to feel responsi- 
bility must seek to use it themselves, and perhaps destroy the 
autocratic system. ‘The Church, therefore, presented itself to 
the imagination of the greatest and most far-seeing Emperors 
as their most dangerous rival; and, as a whole, the Imperial 
policy was inexorably opposed to the reforming party.” No 
doubt Christianity is to-day what it was then. But though 
this be so, the old Roman conflict between Empire and Church 
need not be repeated in China if only the Chinese Government 
issincere in its professed desire for reform. If the Christian 
ideas of the infinite worth of each man and of individual 
responsibility favour liberty, its subjection to the grace of God 
as its supreme rule excludes selfish lawlessness. Christian 
freedom is essentially an ordered freedom, and, apart from 
individual extravagances, Christianity may be depended on 
to co-operate towards any wise scheme of liberty, creating 
both the desire for freedom and the conscience that will use 
freedom aright. The native Christian community will be a 
valuable asset in any national reformation. Along the lines 
of political reorganisation there need be no conflict between 
Christianity and the Empire. 

Nor, of course, is there any necessary antagonism between 
Christianity and Education. Education is undoubtedly a 
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potent force not always for unmixed good. The Chines 
Government just now, as it confronts the educational en. 
thusiasm it has done something to encourage, is a little like 
Frankenstein in presence of his monster. An “ enlightened” 
but undisciplined youth is everywhere an unstable and restless 
political element. It is possible that the recent elevation of 
Confucius and the emphasis put on the recognition of him in 
the very centres of the new learning may be intended to supply 
a conservative and moderating element, and to secure that the 
scholars of the new knowledge should not break absolutely 
with the old, but find in the Confucian books, if not the 
matter, yet at least the ethical spirit of their learning. Now 
Christian education, if it is worthy of the name, carries with 
it far greater safeguards against mere windy sciolism, and js 
leavened throughout by a spirit more potently ethical because 
not ethical merely but also religious. There is no reason, 
therefore, why, in the interests of education, the Chinese 
Government should look askance at Christian students or at 
Christian educational institutions. Unfortunately, there is 
yet no cordial recognition of Christian schools, either from a 
mistaken fear of the results of Christian education on its 
students, or, as has been suggested, from a fear lest the 
Government schools be outclassed by their Christian rivals; 
while, as to Christian students, the institution of the worship 
of Confucius, in effect if not in intention, makes it difficult 
for them to avail themselves of the State education. It is 
true that some have suggested another and more favourable 
interpretation of the edict with regard to Confucius. Only 
the Emperor, they argue, can worship Heaven. If, then, 
Confucius is to be worshipped with the same rites, these, too, 
must be restricted to the Emperor. It follows that students 
in the Government schools cannot be expected to engage in 
this worship, and thus a door is left open for the admission 
of Christians as students without doing violence to their 
consciences. The argument is ingenious, but it does not 
seem to be borne out by the facts. [ am afraid we must 
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,imit that Christian students and Christian schools are alike 
more or less “ boycotted” by the Government. 

This unfavourable attitude towards Christianity is of grave 
moment, for no one can contemplate without misgiving the 
issues of a purely materialistic education. The influence of 
Confucius—even if that influence is secured by the recent 
decree—is not religious. It is not anti-materialistic save in so 
far as it upholds an ethical ideal. One fears, however, that 
with the advance of even secular knowledge Confucius will 
not be able to maintain his giddy pre-eminence. Our 
estimates of his worth and historical magnitude may vary ; but 
a wider knowledge will certainly not permit even the Chinese 
to regard him as this decree enjoins. Excessive adulation may 
result in excessive depreciation, and the real good that is in 
him be neglected because of the alleged good that is found to 
be wanting. If such a time should come, before a substitute 
for the Confucian influence is admitted, the whole educational 
system will be left without even that measure of moralising 
which Confucius might supply. 

What China is seeking by the supreme elevation of 
Confucius, but will certainly fail to secure, Christianity can 
give her in a higher degree and in a form compatible with any 
growth in knowledge or change in polity. If China could 
exclude Christianity while admitting other Western influences, 
she would certainly fall under the blight of a purely material- 
istic view of things with all its superstitious by-products. 
Here, where the educational and religious interests meet, 
China must choose between Christ and Confucius. Un- 
fortunately, the official bias is at present against Christ. On 
any strict interpretation of the declared intention of Govern- 
ment, a conscientious Christian would find it difficult to study 
ina Government college; and no pupil of a Christian college 
need look for Government recognition or employment. How 
much China would lose by the exclusion of Christianity from 
her schools, and of Christians from her official ranks, it is 
difficult to say. 
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Happily, however, decrees are not always strictly inter. 
preted. Happily, also, China cannot now exclude Christianity 
from her national life. The Christian Church is a great and 
growing body. We may hope that the Chinese Government 
will see the folly of trying, or even pretending, to discriminate 
against so large a number of her not least intelligent, patriotic, 
and moral subjects. A state recognition of Christianity, such 
as was accorded to it in the Roman Empire by Constantine, is 
not to be desired. If China can learn from Rome the folly of 
opposing Christianity, the Christian Church may learn enough 
to decline any donum fatale. No more is to be desired by 
the friends of China and of Christianity alike than a fair field 
and no favour. China will then find all that is good in her 
Confucian ideal conserved for her. She will lose nothing and 
gain much. If she would learn the correct line of action, she 
has in Japan a nearer, and in this respect a happier, example 
than ancient Rome. 

P. J. MACLAGAN. 
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VARIATIONS BETWEEN MATTHEW 
AND MARK. 


Tue Rev. B. H. ALFORD, M.A., 
Formerly Vicar of St Luke’s, Mitford Place. 


Ir may be affirmed that now, after long controversy, it is 
settled that the custom in Hebrew literature which obtains 
in the Old Testament holds also to a great extent in the New. 
This custom is concisely stated by the expression “ Books 
were made out of books.” Our fathers in criticism would 
have stared at seeing each paragraph in Dr Driver's edition 
of Genesis distinguished by separate letters. To us J and E 
and P are no mysteries, but indispensable clues to the date 
and value of the paragraphs so marked. By the help of these 
letters, with D added, we can largely reconstruct for ourselves 
the appearance of the Hebrew scriptures in the eighth century 
and in the seventh and in the fifth. So we have at least three 
strata of narrative—each stratum distinguished by its appro- 
priate fossil words and sentiments, and we can arrive at 
some determination of values. We discover that J contains 
traces of primitive cult, and usages which P would disown 
and obliterate. We discover that the Chronicler re-edits the 
narrative in Kings, bringing it into conformity with his own 
conceptions of what should have occurred. We discover that 
the compiler of Samuel is not disconcerted by the varying 
accounts received as to the inception of royalty, but inserts 
them both, although the older ascribes the change in govern- 
ment to the authority of Jehovah, the later (moved by 


experience) to the rebellious pride of the people. 
649 
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These things are well-established conclusions of criticism. 
How far do they serve us as guides in studying the Synoptic 
Gospels? First of all, it is prima facie probable that what Jews 
wrote, even late in their history, would be written according 
to the received method of their race. Between the fourth- 
century book of Chronicles and the Synoptic Gospels we have 
the first-century Books of Maccabees, in which is continued 
the old tradition of re-writing events with a prejudice and a 
purpose. It is apparent also from this example that change 
of language did not carry with it change of literary form. 
Scratch the Greek writer and you will still find a Hebrew 
underneath. There is another point. Oral sources are pre- 
supposed and discernible in Old Testament narratives, but 
our analysis has to be content with getting back to the earliest 
written document ; so in pursuing up the gospel to its origin 
we are dimly conscious of years of preparation as it passed 
through the mouths of men, but it appears lost labour to 
expect great results, if any, by going back to that embryonic 
stage. Only when what we may handle came to the birth in 
concrete shape, can reasoning find its basis and justification. 

Happily, there is a fair consensus of scholars now, at least 
in England, that the main common source of the Synoptics 
was a written document: and again, that “ Ur-Marcus” is a 
figment of the Teutonic mind which may be dismissed, with 
the assertion that we have in our present Mark the earliest 
written Christian gospel—the J of the New Testament. But 
not far behind it in date came another which has perished in its 
integrity, but survives in such portions of Matthew and Luke 
as are similar, if not identical, and absent from Mark. With 
regard to this second Synoptic constituent, known as Q, one is in 
difficulties. Professor Burkitt agrees with the Dean of West- 
- minster in thinking that its outline should be taken from Luke 
rather than from Matthew; yet in the same series of lectures 
Professor Burkitt will have it from references (as he surmises) 
to Josephus, that both treatises of St Luke are subsequent to 
the appearance of the Antiquities in 94 a.p. This would give 
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us as the main authority for the Nonmarcan Q a writer 
posterior by ten or fifteen years to the other compiler, accord- 
ing to the usual reckoning of the date of the appearance of 
the Greek treatise called after Matthew. 

We may perhaps gain some fruitful help in perplexity by 
detaching one particular point for discussion. Let us take 
Mark’s narrative as embodying what was known of Jesus 
between the years 65 and 70, and the Gospel of St Matthew 
as reflecting the state of belief ten years or so after. What 
inferences follow from the comparison? What changes had 
taken place in the conception of the character of the Master, 
and in the record of his words? What is their authority, and 
which of the two statements is to be preferred—the earlier or 
the later ? 

If the analogy with Old Testament literature holds we 
should expect to find in the re-written gospel the like amount 
of tendency which we find in the E account of the origin of 
monarchy as compared with the J account (both in 1 Samuel), 
or as we find in the Chronicler’s description of the whole course 
of monarchy as contrasted with the description in Kings. 
There we can have no hesitation which narrative to prefer, 
viz. the primitive rather than the idealised. Does the same 
preference hold between the two Synoptics, or does another 
factor known as “development” enter into the question, and 
simplify or, maybe, darken it? The variations into which it 
is proposed to enter are of two kinds: first, variations in actual 
statement, by addition or subtraction; secondly, variations in 
general sentiment, by virtue of a new setting given, or a fresh 
suggestion applied, to the same sayings or doings of Jesus. 

Matthew had Mark’s gospel much as we possess it, before - 
him ; that is generally conceded ; and in reproducing he altered 
it, and the alterations show a bias or purpose greater than can 
be accounted for merely by difference in the persons addressed. 
This bias represents some ten years or so of growth in doctrine ; 
is it in the direction of the better or the worse ? 

Here are some of the purposes apparent. 
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a 1. A particularist purpose narrowing the gospel, at least in the : 
in its inception. In Mark (vi. 10) no bounds are set to the occur il 
* mission of the Twelve, whereas in Matthew it is expressly or pur} 
limited to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” (xi. 6), 4 | 
In consonance with this limitation, when the Master is on purpos 
Pheenician soil, Matthew (xv. 24) makes him say that he and we 
was only sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, whereas numbe 
Mark (vii. 27) merely speaks of their priority in being fed. represe 
Did Jesus himself so narrow the gospel, or did he not ? lust of 
2. An ascetic purpose. In his instructions to the Twelve, preach 

as given in St Mark (vi. 6-13), Jesus apparently has in view Matth 
the pilgrim directions for the march out of Egypt: they are to “he he 
set forth “ with shoes on their feet, and staff in their hand.” a” ¢ 
Matthew (xi. 10) misunderstands, and annuls this allowance, itis n 
stripping them of everything, “nor shoes, nor staff.” In sickne 
keeping with this tendency we find Matthew (xix. 10-12) iv. 23) 
alone reporting a discussion on celibacy, in which the expediency to the 
of such a state is distinctly upheld by Jesus, in the case of how t 
those to whom it is given to receive the saying. But again, to M 
in exactly the opposite spirit, into the magisterial \éyw ipir of corres 
the Master concerning divorce, which Mark (x. 11) makes St M: 
absolute, Matthew (xix. 9) introduces the qualification pi én may § 
mopveia, Which he repeats in the Sermon on the Mount (v. 32), subse 
where Luke (xvi. 18) does not support him. shows 
How are we to understand this alternate strictness and hardly 
relaxation? Can our Lord’s directions on general matters be in al 
modified by circumstances? Does contact with the world dead, 
justify the Church in lowering the standard ? Mattl 
3. Ecclesiastical purposes. Although St Mark was con- St Li 
sidered to be specially in the confidence of St Peter, the stuml 
momentous saying concerning the custody of the keys of the find « 
Kingdom had not risen on the literary horizon in 65 a.p., but respe 
emerged about 75 a.D. in solitary glory under Matthew’s B 
authority (xvi. 19), for Luke has no place for it in his careful we m 
chronicle. Neither can the equally momentous formula of docw 
baptism rendered at full by Matthew (xxviii. 19) be found even his g 
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in the supplement to Mark, nor does such a word as éxxd\noia 
occur in any Synoptic but the first. Are these things fortuitous, 
or purposed ? 

4. But by far the most characteristic of all Matthew’s 
purposes is one I may call theological: it concerns the person 
and work of Jesus. In contrast with Mark, he augments the 
number and force of the miracles. Whereas the earlier account 
represents the Master as flying from popularity, afraid lest the 
lust of the people for bodily cures should divert him from 
preaching, “for to this end came I forth” (Mark i. 35-88), 
Matthew insists on frequent and numerous wonders, altering 
“he healed many that were sick” (Mark i. 34) into “ he healed 
all” (Matt. viii. 16), and quoting Isaiah to support him: 
itis not only devils which are cast out, but “all manner of 
sickness and all manner of disease” which is cured (Matt. 
iv. 23). There is one record of raising from death common 
to the Synoptics: you have only to read that record to see 
how the story grew in definiteness and magnitude. According 
to Mark (v. 23) Jairus says 76 Ovydrpidv pov éoxdtws exe, 
corresponding to St Luke’s assertion (vill. 42) dmeOvjoxer ; in 
St Matthew (ix. 18) it is 7 Ovydrnp pov apt érekevTnoev. You 
may suggest that this comes of compression, in lieu of the 
subsequent message concerning her decease, but the Master 
shows an incredulity as to the truth of the message he could 
hardly have shown to the father’s testimony. We should 
in all probability have taken the sentence “She is not 
dead, but sleepeth” (Mark v. 39) in a literal sense, had not 
Matthew’s opening words defined the situation differently. 
St Luke accords with Mark rather than Matthew, and if you 
stumble at his expression “her spirit came again,” you will 
find exactly the same expression in the text of Judges (xv. 19) 
respecting the recovery of Samson from a swoon. 

Before we come to the particular Christology of Matthew, 
we must notice one significant omission on his part from the 
document ex hypothest open before him. He had prefaced 
his gospel with an account of how it was revealed by an angel 
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that “that which was conceived of Mary was of the Holy anothe! 
Ghost” (i. 20), and how the babe was worshipped by Magi to the” 
from the East with royal offerings. He must have felt lon at 
himself precluded, therefore, from reproducing the one and of addi 
only incident concerning Mary to be found in Mark. How So Mai 
could a mother with such assured knowledge and preconcep- and 
tions have come over from Nazareth to Capernaum as one in apparel 
« a “conseil de famille,” intending to lay hold of Jesus, “for literall 
they said he is beside himself”? (Mark iii. 21). Or can you Abacos 
give any other reasonable meaning to the passage than that questic 
the friends of chapter iii. verse 21 “ who went out” are the éotly ¢ 
mother and brethren who “arrive and send unto him” in verse scrupu 
31? Would any other cause than a knowledge of their object the Cl 
have warranted Jesus in the preference he expressed for an Solom 
unrelated family of the loyal over an unworthy family of his apolog 
own blood? The survival of this notice in Mark resembles quent 
that of certain fossils embedded in J and E of the Old depart 
Testament, which tell of antecedent ages and earlier faiths. rather 
~ Let us further consider how Matthew enhances Christ’s Th 
personality. He does it, in the first instance, by removing Bisho} 
phrases which savour of dishonour, because they show human Bisho| 
emotions or infirmities. Jesus is not supposed to “ marvel” them 
at unbelief as he does in Mark (vi. 6); nor “to look round the a 
with anger, grieved at the hardness” of men’s hearts (Mark occurs 
iii. 5); nor to ask “ Who touched me?” as not knowing (Mark list kr 
v. 30); nor to desire to pass by his disciples in the boat, as not the tit 
able (Mark vi. 48); nor to wish for concealment, and yet not but h 
obtain it (Mark vii. 24), Bremer 
Then there occur changes in Mark’s original language as agera 
~too naive. Jesus is not the carpenter (Mark vi. 3), but mixec 
the “carpenter's son” (Matt. xiii. 55); the incredulity of Jesus 
s Nazareth does not wholly incapacitate him from acting (Mark XXVil. 
vi. 5); it but limits the number of miracles to a few in place T 
of many (Matt. xiii. 58). | Matt’ 
But the most striking alteration of all is that which sweeps at hi 
away one Marcan assertion altogether, and substitutes for it delice 
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another of a very different complexion. A rich man had come 
to the Rabbi with a question, Avddcxade dyalé, tr roow iva 
lwnv aidviov k\npovonyjow; and Jesus had deprecated his form 
of address, ti pe A€yers ayabdv; ovdels dyads ei pr) els 6 Oeds. 
So Mark (x. 17, 18) renders the opening of the conversation, 
and Luke agrees (xviii. 18, 19); but Matthew (xix. 16, 17) 
apparently conceives that an offence would lie in the words if 
literally reproduced. He takes, therefore, the epithet from 
Adoxade and conjoins it with 7, changing accordingly Christ’s 
question into ri pe epwras wept tod ayafov; but preserving eis 
éorlv 6 dyabds, quite apart from its original context. The 
scrupulousness of Matthew is like the scrupulousness of 
the Chronicler (2 Chron. i. 8-6), who cannot mention that 
Solomon went up to the high place at Gibeon without an 
apology and a ritual explanation, on account of the subse- 
quent scandal attaching to high places. So Matthew would 
depart from what Mark and Luke testify that Jesus said, 
rather than leave his words open to misconstruction. 

There is much in St Matthew which reminds one of that 
Bishop of St David’s who in translating the Psalms for the 
Bishops’ Bible laid down for himself the principle so to render 
them as to agree with the New Testament quotations, “ for 
the avoiding of offence.” A small but significant instance 
occurs in the account of the crucifixion. The second evange- 
list knows of a charitable Roman soldier who offered Jesus at 
the time of crucifixion a narcotic, ‘“ wine mingled with myrrh,” 
but he received it not (Mark xv. 23). The first evangelist 
remembered a complaint of the Psalmist that his enemies 
aggravated his sufferings, and he has it that the wine was 
mixed with gall, which surely was no narcotic, and “ therefore 
Jesus tasted it, though he would not drink” (Matt. 
Xxvil. 34), 

The reader can hardly at times help being annoyed at 
Matthew’s want of appreciation of the gospel he copied and 
at his clumsy endeavours to mend it. What can be more 
delicate and confiding than Jesus’ way with his disciples accord- 
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ing to Mark? He would let them puzzle out by themselves 
the difficulty raised by some enigmatic saying; while accord- 
ing to St Matthew he suggests the answer, in advance of any 
time for reflection. It is surely a true consultation of their 
minds that the Teacher intends when he asks, “Who do men 
say that I am ?” (Mark viii. 27). There is not much room for 
original thought when the question runs, “ Who do men say 
that the Son of man is?” (Matt. xvi. 13). This may be 
but defect of literary style, did it not accompany similar in- 
aptitude to follow the course of events as laid down in St 
Mark. Professor Burkitt has some excellent pages’ in justifi- 
cation of the Marcan arrangement: Jesus has no breach with 
the Pharisees until after the feeding of the five thousand (Mark 
vii. 6); in Matthew he denounces them in his first open-air 
sermon (Matt. v. 20). Jesus does not encounter the Sad- 
ducees till he reaches their customary home, Jerusalem (Mark 
xii. 18); in Matthew they are found in Galilee in strange 
fellowship with the Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 1). Jesus wins 
the first confession of his Messtahship from Peter in the retire- 
ment of Czsarea Philippi, in answer to a deliberate question 
at a definite crisis of his life (Mark viii. 29) ; in Matthew the 
disciples had already some time before worshipped him, saying, 
“ Of a truth thou art the Son of God” (Matt. xiv. 33). It 
may be suggested that Mark has systematised, and that 
Matthew’s incoherences are tokens of originality. But if that 
ground be taken up, there should be adduced proofs of priority 
on the part of Matthew’s gospel. The differences taken in 
connection with points already dwelt upon make rather for 
degeneracy. 

But variation in sentiment is even more apparent than 
in statement. What is the mental and moral attitude of 
Jesus in dealing with materialists, who would credit nothing 
but such a sign of authority over nature as Moses or Elijah 
exhibited—the one in bringing manna, the other fire from 
heaven? According to Mark he met them with a point- 

1 The Gospel History and its T'ransmission, pp. 79 ff. 
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blank refusal: ‘ There shall no sign be given unto this genera- 
tion” (Mark viii. 12). But Christians of a later age fidgeted 
for some more satisfactory answer: so in editing Mark, St 
Matthew (xvi. 4) added ei pa) 7d onpetoy Iwva: then, in a 
doublet taken from Q, accepted the sign as consisting in the 
preaching of Jonah (Matt. xii. 41); then, not satisfied with 
that obscure reference, inserted (shall we say on the strength 
of the Christian consciousness ?) the verse, “‘ As Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the 
Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of 
the earth” (Matt. xii. 40)—preternaturally retaining his life 
under abnormal conditions. Does it not therefore come to 
this, that what the Marcan Christ refused the Matthean Christ 
granted to the materialists ? 

Scholars are pretty well agreed that all the MSS. of Mark 
go back virtually to a single exemplar, and that this was 
providentially preserved through a period when its contents in 
their naive simplicity were unacceptable to the dogmatic 
Christianity of the time. The abrupt close of the gospel 
(Mark xvi. 8) has been attributed to the mutilation—“ acci- 
dental rather than intentional ”—of the single copy. I some- 
times think whether there is not another explanation possible. 
May not this early reverent writer approaching the crowning 
miracle of the Master’s life, impressed by the mystery of 
things and the difficulty of describing them, have paused, 
intentionally, perhaps, relinquishing the revelation to another, or 
perhaps, as the Master described by him so often does, purposely 
consigning the matter to reflection, and reflection only ? 

There is a bust in the Uffizi at Florence of Marcus Junius 
Brutus left unfinished by Michael Angelo, but still beautiful 
in its suggestiveness. Someone, a friend, maybe, of the 
Medicis, wrote an epigram declaring that the sculptor had been 
hindered by his recollection of the man’s baseness: to which in 
after days Lord Sandwich replied with another interpretation— 

“ Brutum effecisset sculptor ni mente recursat 


Multa viri virtus, sistit et obstupuit.” 
Vor. VII.—No. 4. 
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And possibly the éfoBotvro yap reflects not only the mind 
of trembling women, but the mind also of the awestruck 
evangelist who would rather leave incomplete than finish 
unworthily. 

I have lingered over the details of the problem as being in 
no hurry to wrestle with the central difficulty. The questions 
at issue may, perhaps, be formulated thus. What authority 
had Matthew to alter Mark? Which of two varying accounts 
of what Jesus said or did zs the more reliable? Supposing we 
bring in that “blessed word” “development,” does that of 
itself cause the rough places to become smooth? Is there not 
a growth downward in the direction of ecclesiastical legend, as 
well as upward towards the region of spiritual purity? Is it 
possible to determine between the evolution which is decadence 
and the evolution which is progress? Suppose we try our 
hand among the main documents which go to make up the 
early books of the Old Testament. There we have J and E 
making on the whole for greater originality, D for a higher 
morality, P for fuller legality. Do we always of two blended 
or consecutive narratives prefer the older? Does it not depend 
on the subject-matter of the paragraph? When history is in 
question we endeavour to get as far back as possible towards 
the source. You can have no practical doubt, in ascertaining 
the origin of monarchy in Israel, that Samuel was the true 
kingmaker, with Jehovah’s sanction, and anointed Saul in all 
good faith. It was only after sad experience that the idea of 
the people’s pride and stubbornness arose, and was referred back. 
Still more when sacerdotal claims became prominent, you 
doubt the scholium of the chronicler (2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ff.) 
on King Uzziah, interpreting the ancient phrase “the Lord 
smote him” (2 Kings xv. 5) into a token of divine wrath, and 
adding as its cause a violation of the priestly right to offer 
incense. But there are occasions when we look back to 
D or even P with more confidence than to J or E. These 
are the occasions when time and thought have worked 
towards a fuller understanding than was vouchsafed to the 
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primitive scribe. In the centuries which elapsed between the 
original draft of the J account of creation and of the P 
account of creation, a process of refining legend had gone on, 
until we obtain a narrative, devoid of anthropomorphism, 
wonderful in divining the stages of God’s handiwork and 
filling each stage with appropriate contents. Shall we not set 
this approach to scientific accuracy in the balance as against 
ecclesiastical romancing @ 

It comes then to this, that in studying the Hexateuch 
we are not content with following any one of its constituent 
documents: we weigh, we select, we compile for ourselves, 
noting the current opinion of each age, arriving at probabilities 
where we cannot reach certainties, through the process of 
comparison, which is in part literary, but in part also of a 
higher quality. 

Should we not extend this process to the Synoptic Gospels ? 
Mark furnishes the freshest, earliest impressions made by the 
prophet of Nazareth on his disciples: he pourtrays the growth 
of teaching, the growth of opposition—the maturing of the 
Master’s purpose. ‘To Matthew were vouchsafed thoughts 
of a mystery underlying facts, which sometimes renders him 
indifferent to exactness in his facts—ready to add, ready to 
omit, ready to vary. He is the commentator, not the 
historian: he inserts from his knowledge of later days, and 
sets words into the Master’s mouth which it is hardly probable 
the Master spoke, but which may well have been within the 
Master’s mind. The generation which condemned Bishop 
Colenso found offence in the thought that “the Lord spake 
unto Moses” could be other than literally true everywhere. 
Surely our generation will not shrink from applying to 
Matthew what we have learnt from the analysis of 
Deuteronomy, or insist on every phrase put into the Master’s 
mouth having fallen from the Master’s own lips? The first 
evangelist himself will at times give a hint that you are not 
to press what he relates too precisely, as though it were an 
actual occurrence. The Transfiguration is a “vision” (Matt. 
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xvii. 9), importing and imparting a secret. Shall we do amis 
if we accept this clue towards the interpretation of what later 
on appears to be a portion of history—* the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints arose, and came out of the 
graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city 
and appeared to many”? (Matt. xxvii. 52). Can this be 
anything but a symbol of the transcendent power of the 
Cross¢ Is it not an instance of those things which are not 
facts, but yet are true? That way doubtless lies the creation 
of legends, but what more innocent in origin, or more instruc. 
tive, rightly understood? I suggest once again a comparison 
with Old Testament documents. We prefer the first chapter 
of Genesis to the second, for it reveals the endeavour to purify 
the earlier account of its naive simplicities; we distrust the 
same editor in the rendering of later history, for he inter- 
weaves with it notions derived from ceremonies or conceptions 
of his own epoch. St Matthew too has spiritual intuitions 
lacking to Mark; he has also ecclesiastical prejudices born 
of a later age. 

I come back finally to the critical question, What authority 
had the first evangelist to alter—for improvement or other- 
wise—the received story of Jesus’ life? But it is urged that 
there was another received story. Yes; that. accounts for 
additions. I am speaking, however, of variations made in 
passages obviously copied from Mark. There was surely 
behind the uncertain personal Matthew some responsible 
power. Shakespeare believes in “the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming on things to come”; we may also 
conceive of the contemplative soul brooding on things past, 
and quickening them with newness of life. The Abbé Loisy 
and those brave thinkers who strive with him to reconcile the 
old faith and the new criticism have no hesitation about the 
true organ of this world-soul. “L’Eglise a qualité pour 
dégager constament du symbole ancien les applications que 
comporte une situation qui ne cesse pas de se renouveler.” 
Those who sympathise with this writer blame the Church, not 
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for modifying too much, but for modifying too little ; for not 
continuing the necessary adaptations of Scripture to present- 
day needs. We may be able to accompany the Abbé a certain 
way—assert that St Matthew represents ten years or so of 
Church inspiration working on the old materials; we may 
proceed to say much the same of the further evolution wit- 
nessed in the Gospels of Luke and John. But how far dare 
we carry the process? What of adaptations made in the later 
ages of the Church? No doubt many fabricated gospels were 
suppressed, but what of the mountain of superstructure erected 
on the “ Tu es Petrus,” which is a single utterance in a single 
gospel? Is this a legitimate expansion? Is not some check 
to Church exuberance necessary? I know that the Abbé 
offers us a fairly wide definition of the Church—“ la conscience 
collective et permanente du Christianisme vivant.”’ But 
“vivant ” is an ambiguous term, and perhaps Protestant critics 
may find themselves outside the pale. Can we escape in these 
matters from a large amount of individualism? The Anglican 
Church pronounces on the errors of ecclesiastical bodies in the 
past: she yet imagines herself capable of expounding one place 
of Scripture so as not to be repugnant to another *—an almost, 
if not quite, impossible task. We are therefore as those who 
must themselves construct some reasonable shelter against the 
storm that has levelled their old home of an infallible Bible. 
This is a co-operative labour, each one adding his own solid 
suggestion, and correcting his brother's flight of architectural 
fancy. 
B. H. ALFORD. 


LonpDoN. 


1 Autour d'un Petit Livre, p. 59. 2 Art. XX. 





ON TWO DISLOCATIONS IN 
ST JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


THE Rev. F. J. PAUL, M.A., B.D., 
Minister of the Irish Presbyterian Church, Bushmills. 


WueETHER there are dislocations in the Fourth Gospel has 
often been discussed. Particularly in two passages is there 
strong internal evidence of disarrangement :— 

(A) One is ch. vii. 15-24. As has often been remarked 
(Wendt, Das Joh. Evan., pp. 79-86, or Moffatt, Hist. N.T., 
p. 690), this passage breaks the sequence where it occurs in 


the traditional order, but would fit in admirably at the close 
of ch. v. 


In ch. v. Jesus heals a man on the Sabbath day: this 
irritates the Jews: he defends himself by appealing to his 
Father and to the Scripture, citing Moses in defence of his 
actions: “If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me ; but if ye 
believe not his writings, how are ye to believe my words?” 
(ch. v. 47). Chapter vii. 15 continues the narrative: the Jews 
are amazed at his learning, i.e. his knowledge of the Law, 
which enabled him “to hoist them with their own petard.” 
Exactly the same points continue to be discussed in the 
following verses as were being discussed at the end of ch. v.— 
God as the source of Jesus’ teaching, Moses as the giver of 
the Law which they do not keep, their wish to slay Jesus, and 
Jesus’ defence of himself against the charge of Sabbath 
desecration. Indeed, these verses seem to contain several 


direct references to ch. v. ‘“ Why are ye seeking to slay me?” 
662 
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asks Jesus, referring to the murderous intentions of the Jews, 
about which the Evangelist tells us in ch. v. 18. “I have 
done one work and ye all are wondering,” says he again, 
though, according to the traditional order, this one miracle 
had happened a considerable time before. 

Again, in its present context ch. vii. 15-24 is as unsuitable 
as it would be suitable at the end of ch. v. At the beginning 
of the seventh chapter Jesus is in retirement in Galilee on 
account of the hostility of the Jews in Jerusalem and Judea. 
He rejects the suggestion of his brothers that he should go up 
openly to the approaching feast in Jerusalem. Only when the 
| feast is half over does he make a public appearance in the 
Temple and begin to teach (ch. vii. 14). What surprises the 
Jerusalemites is the openness with which he is teaching, and 
the impunity he is enjoying, in spite of the hostility spoken of 
or implied, ch. vii. 1 and 10-13. (It should be noted that the 
hostility of these verses and of verses 25 ff. is not specially on 
account of Sabbath desecration, which is the chief burden of 
the charge against him in ch. v. and ch. vii. 15-24.) 

(B) The other dislocation is in chs. xili.—xvi. (see Wendt, op. 
cit., pp. 95-101). Chapter xiv. 25-31 is evidently valedictory. 
Jesus looks back on the words he has spoken to them in the 
past, and promises his Spirit to remind them of these in the 
future, now that he is going away himself. He leaves them 
his peace, and asks them not to be disheartened because he 
is departing. In future he will not talk much with them 
(though, in the traditional order, the greater part of his 
address, chs. xv. and xvi., is yet to come). Finally, because ot 
the imminence of the end, he summons them to rise from 
table and go forth with him (v. 31). 

At several other places in these same chapters the results 
of disarrangement can be seen. In particular, ch. xvi. 5, 
“Now I go to him that sent me, and none of you asks, 
Whither goest thou ?” is unintelligible 2m tts present position. 
This very question had been asked by Peter in ch. xiii. 36, 
“Lord, whither goest thou ?” and had been answered by Jesus. 
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Practically the same question was again put by Thomas, ch, 
xiv. 5,’ and was again answered by Jesus. Evidently the order 
should be, that Jesus first gently reproached them for not 
having made this inquiry ; then Peter (ashamed, perhaps, that 
the thought of his own loss had so filled his heart as to make 
him forget to ask his Master whither he was going, till the 
Master himself suggested it) put the question which Jesus 
had been waiting for, that through it he might direct the 
minds of the disciples to things beyond their present sorrow. 
This sequence of thought would be obtained if chs. xv. and 
xvi. were taken from their present position and inserted after 
ch. xiii. 835. By this arrangement also ch. xiv. would be vale- 
dictory, as it ought to be, followed only by Christ’s high- 
priestly prayer, ch. xvii. 

The internal evidence is so strong in favour of rearranging 
the passages referred to (chs. v.—vii. and chs. xiii.—xvi.), that 
one wonders a rearrangement has not been more generally 
accepted. The chief counter-argument (see Zahn, Hinl. in d. 
N.T., ii. pp. 569) seems to be the improbability of such 
disorder being allowed to creep into either the autograph 
or a MS. sufficiently early and important to be the archetype 
of all extant MSS. and versions. But this improbability 
will be greatly lessened if it can be shown, from what is 
known about ancient MSS. and ancient bookmaking in general, 
how such dislocations may well have occurred. 

At first sight it may seem unlikely that the cause of these 
dislocations can be displacement of “leaves,” inasmuch as 
books at the close of the first century of our era were always 
rolls (“volumes”), not codices (leaves bound together like 
modern books). But, as regards the date of the introduction of 
the codex-form, authorities differ. Kenyon (Text. Crit., p. 34) 
thinks that although vellum codices were in use from the first 
century B.c., papyrus books, intended for publication, appeared 
in codex-form only from the third century onwards. Grenfell 
and Hunt (Ory. Pap., ii.) seem to favour an earlier date, and 


1“ Lord, we know not whither thou goest.” 
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certainly in a book whose provenance at any rate is the same 
as the Fourth Gospel we find reference to what must be a 
codex, Rev. v. 1 (see Holtzmann, Einl., p. 18)—each of the 
seven seals sealing a part of the book. 

But even if the Fourth Gospel was originally written, as 
is highly probable, on a roll (a “ volume”), and not on a codex, 
still this does not by any means preclude the possibility of 
loose leaves. 

1. In some cases at least the writing was first inscribed, by 
the author or his amanuensis, on loose leaves, and only when 
the writing was complete were these loose leaves gummed 
together into a roll (Ulpian, Digest, xxxii. 52. 5, “libri 
perscripti nondum conglutinati vel emendati ”). 

2. Not all rolls were rolled; some were folded (see Gardt- 
hausen, Griech. Palaeog., p. 58 sq.). Such a book might have 
come apart in leaves, owing to the papyrus giving way at the 
creases. 

3. But on the whole the most probable cause of these 
dislocations in the Fourth Gospel is the breaking up of the 
roll at a few places into its constituent plagule* through the 
wear and tear of constant use. I believe the autograph, or 
at any rate the archetype, of all our MSS. and versions was 
a roll, with columns of such width and height that ch. vii. 
15-24 exactly filled two of them. Perhaps each of the 
plagule (xodAjpara, the leaves out of which the roll was 
originally composed) had room enough for two columns 
(cedides), with, in some or all cases, a little over, so that, ¢.g., 
seven columns could be written on three pages (see Kenyon, 
Paleog. of the Papyri, p. 21: “ Alike in the best-written 
and in the worst-written MSS., the writing is frequently 
across the junctions”). But it is simpler to suppose that 
ch. vii. 15-24 filled two pages (plagulz) of a roll that had one 
column to each page. 

Evidently the two dislocations above referred to will give 


1 For the manufacture of papyrus, see Kenyon, Text. Crit., p. 19, or 
Gregory, Canon and Teat, p. 301. 
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a very searching test of the truth of this theory. For if the 
theory is true, then— 

(a) The verses from behind which in each case the pages 
dropped out must have ended a column. 

(5) The dislocated passages themselves must be one or 
more full columns (pages). 

(c) The passages between where these dislocations fell out 
and where they were wrongly inserted must also be 
one or more full columns (pages). 

If, on examination, all these conditions are found fulfilled, 
the theory is strikingly confirmed. Now, if we take Nestle’s 
Stuttgart edition of the New Testament, and if we suppose 
that each column (page) of the MS. contained 11 lines of this 
edition, then ch. vii. 15-24 which got displaced from the end 
of ch. v. contains exactly 22 lines (2 columns), and the other 
displaced passage, ch. xiii. 86 to end of ch. xiv., contains 
exactly 77 lines (7 columns). In fact, we are enabled to page 
the MS. throughout. The first five chapters contain exactly 
462 lines, z.e. 42 columns. Chapter vii. 15-24, which ought to 
come next, filled exactly, as stated above, 2 columns of the 
same size. Chapter vi. to ch. vii. 14, which came next, contains 
185 lines, only 2 lines short of 17 columns. Chapter vii. 25 
to ch. xiii. 35 contains 659} lines, only half a line short of 
60 columns. Chapter xv. 1 to ch. xvi. 33 contains 1333 
lines, less than 2 lines over 12 columns; and, as already 
stated, ch. xiii. 36 to the end of ch. xiv. contains exactly 77 
lines (7 columns). I do not think it can be quite accidental 
that, of the six amounts here indicated, four are exactly com- 
mensurable with an amount of MS. that would fill eleven 
lines of Nestle, and the other two quantities are “ off” by less 
than two lines. 

Perhaps these results would be clearer if exhibited in a 
tabular form :— 

(1) Ch. i. 1 to end of ch. v filled columns (pages) 1 to 42. 

(2) Ch. vii. 15-24 filled what were, before dislocation, 

columns No. 43 and No. 44. 
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(3) Ch. vi. 1 to ch. vii. 14 filled originally columns 45 to 61. 

(4) Ch. vii. 25 to ch. xiii. 35 filled columns 62 to 121. 

(5) Ch. xv. 1 to end of ch. xvi. filled columns 122 to 133. 

(6) Ch. xiii. 36 to the end of ch. xiv. filled columns 134 to 
140 (there is no need to carry the pagination any 

, further). 

Thus the first sixteen chapters of the Fourth Gospel were 
contained in columns (pages) 1-140. For some reason or 
other—perhaps an accident, perhaps the wear and tear of 
constant use—columns 43 and 44 became loose, and were 
inserted—wrongly inserted—at a break which had occurred 
between the 61st and 62nd columns. In like manner, columns 
184-140, becoming detached, were inserted—again wrongly, 
though in this instance before their proper place—in a break 
which had occurred between columns 121 and 122. 

In an out-of-the-way place like this in which I am writing, 
it is impossible to test this theory as thoroughly as I could 
wish. Still, so far as I can see, the hypothesis does not involve 
anything inherently improbable. A similar hypothesis com- 
mands universal assent in the case of one or two writings of 
profane authors. And in the New Testament, in one other case 
at least, there is strong internal evidence that something similar 
has occurred. 2 Corinthians vi. 14—vii. 2 is manifestly out of 
place in its present context. It is a plausible conjecture that 
we have here a page from a lost letter of Paul to the 
Corinthians referred to in 1 Corinthians v. 9. Certainly the 
subject of 2 Cor. vi. 14 ff. is the same as the subject dealt with 
in the letter alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9. 

But perhaps some paleographers may object to the hypo- 
thesis on the ground that the pages (columns) presupposed 
are too small (eleven lines of Nestle). I find it difficult to 
obtain accurate information on this point ; but, so far as I can 
see, this objection has little weight. The Codex Regius, 
though it has two columns to the page, has only nine lines of 
Nestle to the column (two lines less than in the MS. of John, 
according to my hypothesis). Some time ago Dr Rendel Harris 
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proposed a theory about “The New Testament Autographs,” in 
which he suggested that the archetype of the Vatican MS. was 
one in which each column contained one-third of the material 
contained in a column of the Vatican MS., i.e. the columns of 
the archetype contained on an average less than seven lines of 
Nestle: similarly, the archetype of the Sinaitic MS. had in 
each of its columns one-quarter of what fills a column in this 
MS., i.e. the page of the archetype contained about four or 
five lines of Nestle. Kenyon (Tezt. Crit., p. 80) criticises these 
suggestions adversely, chiefly because “columns of the size 
supposed by Mr Harris imply rolls of papyrus only 5 or 6 
inches in height ; but these are never found except in the case 
of the Herodas MS., which . .. is evidently intended for 
a pocket volume.” ... “The papyri discovered in Egypt 
show that even the poorest people used papyrus measuring 9 
or 10 inches in height, and upwards.” From what is here 
stated and implied by Kenyon, one can easily see that 
eleven lines of Nestle would be about an average pagina, and 
would fill a plagula of average size in the first century A.D. 

Of course there are many seeming or real dislocations in 
the Fourth Gospel which my suggestion does not touch. If 
it explained two, though only two, it would not be quite 
valueless. 


F. J. PAUL. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘“‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


JESUS OR CHRIST. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1909, p. 352.) 


I po not presume to obtrude any criticism of the article which appeared 
in the January number. Its seriousness and sincerity deserve the most 
careful consideration and the most respectful answer. When a man has 
lost his foothold in the Christian faith and feels the things in which the 
Church has most surely believed breaking away from him, it is quite 
natural that he should show the extent of the desolation in a journal 
of free inquiry like the Hibbert, and should challenge some refutation or 
consolation from some competent pen. I have no doubt that such reply 
as the occasion demands will be forthcoming. 

But what I venture to do is to remove a misapprehension into which 
any reader who is unacquainted with Congregationalism might easily 
fall, owing to the singular designation of the writer of the article as 
“Congregational minister.” It might seem from this unusual descriptive 
title that he was communicating the view of Congregationalists. 

Congregationalism, however, is peculiar in this: it does not regard 
“orders” as indelible; it has no such theory as “ Once a clergyman always 
aclergyman.” A “minister” is one called by a given church to the office 
of pastor and teacher. When he ceases to stand in this relation to a 
church he ceases to be a “minister,” except in the potential sense that 
he may be called to the ministry by another church in the future. Now 
the writer of this article has not been a minister in the Congregational 
sense for eleven years back. He might, of course, be called to the ministry 
of a church again, and then the title given him would cease to be mis- 
leading. But it must be evident to the reader of his most interesting and 
pathetic article that nothing is more unlikely than that he should seek, 
or than that a Congregational church should call him, to enter on the 
ministry again. 

All Congregationalists will sympathise with him, will respect his 
candour, admire his ability, and be grateful for his trenchant and fearless 
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challenge; but they would not regard him as a minister, except by courtesy, 


It is desirable that this should be understood at a time when many Chris. 
tians outside our pale are inclined to regard us as loose and latitudinarian, 


if not unbelieving and agnostic. 


Rosert F. Horton. 
HampsTeEap. 


[Fditorial Note.—The name of the Rev. R. Roberts will be found on the 
roll of Congregational ministers published in the Year Book. This Roll js 
described as that of ministers “officially recognised” by the Union. It js 
based on returns furnished by the County Unions of ministers officially re. 
cognised by them in their respective areas. The names and dates of the four 
pastorates held by Mr Roberts between 1876 and 1898 will be found under 


his name, Arrangements for a full discussion of the question raised by 
Mr Roberts are in progress, | 





INFALLIBILITY AND TOLERATION. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1908, p. 76, and January 1909, p. 437.) 


As the only thing Mr Jerome can apparently find to criticise in my views 
on Infallibility and Toleration as expressed in last October’s Hibberi 
Journal is their inconsistency with views he believes me to have expressed 
formerly, and as I certainly do not claim any miraculous exemption, a 
priori, from the possibility of inconsistency, the charge is worth examining. 
It appears to arise out of the fact that Mr Jerome evidently has no 
taste for satire, and hence no sympathy with those who feel the difi- 
culty of not writing it. This must render the study of my works a 
very arduous one to him, and it is no wonder that he sometimes fails 
to take their meaning. The present is clearly a case in point. When, 
in Humanism, pp. 201-202, I was describing from the inside and 
accounting for the intolerant practices of unregenerate human societies, 
I was not approving of them, and still less of the far cruder procedure of 
natural selection which forms the ultimate check on social follies. I was 
merely pointing out how insuperable an obstacle they formed to a universal 
acceptance of a pessimistic view of the value of knowledge, and of a denial 
that knowledge was in principle good and satisfactory. But I did not 
declare the methods for coping with such pessimism which are now in 
vogue in society and in nature to be the most rational and satisfactory. 
Nor did I say a word against social toleration. What I declared to be 
irrational was not toleration, but obstinate adherence to views whose 
nature rendered them incapable of surviving. For it is unreasonable to 
sacrifice oneself to impossible views and to perish with them. It is also 
quite unnecessary. For it is the function of human reason (which is a 
very different thing from the Pure Reason of rationalism) to foresee and 
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forewarn us of the fatal consequences of foolish beliefs, and so to forearm 
us. We are thus enabled to escape, by dropping the pernicious views 
and suppressing the instincts associated with them. The argument in 
Humanism, p. 60 (which also Mr Jerome might have cited for his inter- 
pretation), similarly justifies coercion only in the case of persons so brutally 
stupid that they cannot listen to reason, though it certainly does not deny 
that in extremer cases a certain amount of such coercion may still be 
requisite. But it has never entered my head to imagine that intellectualist 
metaphysics were socially mischievous enough to require forcible repression ; 
they may even be relatively good things as compared with the things their 
perpetrators might do otherwise. And if I had believed in the argu- 
mentum baculinum I should have been inconsistent in arguing against 
them in the way I have done. 

So much for the argument in Humanism. In the paper criticised it 
was merely carried one step farther, and completed by the suggestion of 
a positive and better alternative to the methods hitherto in vogue. I 
pointed out that persuasion is a humaner, quicker, and more efficacious 
method than persecution of inducing a reasonable willingness to abandon 
deleterious views. I also showed that whereas the new theory of truth 
removed the incompatibility of divergent views and destroyed the duty to 
persecute in the conscience of the dogmatist, the claim to infallibility 
inherent in the absolutist theory constantly acted as a social irritant and 
was the chief source of the past intolerance which Mr Jerome and I join 
in deploring. It seems clear to me, therefore, that there has been, not 
inconsistency, but progress in my argument, and I trust that this point 
has been made sufficiently clear to all (except those who are metaphysicians 
enough to hold that all progress is necessarily inconsistency). For it is 
really a matter of considerable social importance that philosophy should 
at length relieve mankind from the duty and imputation of congenital 
intolerance, and that the widespread tendency to dogmatism should be 
shown to be essentially an acquired characteristic, entailed by an 
unfortunate acceptance of an erroneous theory of knowledge. 


F. C. S. ScHILuer. 


Corpus Curist1 Cottece, Oxrorp. 





PROFESSOR JAMES ON FECHNER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1909, p, 278.) 


Arrer reading Professor James’s splendid interpretation of Fechner’s 
“ Doctrine of the Earth-Soul ” in the January number, I regret that these 
philosophers did not develop this line of thought to its conclusion, so as 
to give a fuller idea of the ultimate soul of the universe and our relation 
to it. On page 293 the article states that Fechner, in order to escape an 
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infinitely long summation, posits a God indefinite in feature. At several 
places Professor James half confesses a disapproval of the monistic 
tendency of Fechner’s theory, and it is therefore not surprising that 
Professor James himself does not attempt to present a more systematic 
conception of soul-life in its totality. At any rate, one gets the impression 
from his article that with the ascending steps in the synthesis of soul-life 
there is not a corresponding increase in coherence and organisation. 

I fail to understand why a more systematic and unitary view of 
consciousness need be regarded as a victory for monism, or even for 
psycho-physical parallelism. The psychical is but one of a number of 
features of reality, and a systematic account would only partially exhaust 
the nature of this one feature. ‘There would be found in every constituent 
member the element of variety no less pronounced than that of uniformity, 

I was impressed with the idea that every higher order of consciousness 
is capable of surveying and comprehending the faculties of the lower orders, 
although the view in the opposite direction is at least partially closed, 
Now, following this line, do we not approach in the final synthesis a 
supreme consciousness that combines the faculties of all the lower ones, 
including man, in one great centralised and intensified system ? 

This view, however, is in sharp contrast with that of the materialistic 
philosophers, who attribute to man the highest form of intelligence. They 
have a magnificent theory of a material universe, infinite in extent and 
ruled throughout by inexorable laws, but they make the psychical pheno- 
mena everywhere subordinate to the physical. I am not advocating the 
theory of psycho-physical parallelism. We may regard the universe as 
permeated throughout by both the physical and the psychical character- 
istics without regarding the two as being parallel in their manifestations; 
admitting, of course, that they are closely interrelated. Nor do I look 
upon these two characteristics as being the only fundamental ones. 

If we now turn to view the nature of God such as is indicated bya 
further development of Fechner’s theory, are we not overwhelmed by the 
wealth and grandeur of His attributes? He must possess at least all the 
faculties of the human soul, yet in infinitely greater intensity and develop- 
ment. He must understand our prayers and our needs far better than we 
are able to express them, although this does not imply that we should not 
appeal to Him, since intellectual intercourse with Him largely constitutes 
the bonds of relationship and the channels of interaction. 

For many of us, these views, which now seem possible, perhaps come 
too late to be practically beneficial in any great degree. The faculties 
that must be employed, having been so long in disuse, are atrophied, and 
much difficulty may be experienced in the attempt to revive them. Hence 
the failure to realise immediate benefits in all cases must not be con- 
sidered a refutation of the theory. Personally, I have recently adopted 
these conclusions, but I cannot say that I have acquired the habits of 
conduct implied by them. The vision is clear enough, but it shines as 
yet at a great distance and with a cold radiance. 
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Fechner’s theory also appears to throw some light on the problem of 
vil. If the higher orders of consciousness are constituted so largely by 
he lower ones, they, too, must possess the dual nature, and in the final 
synthesis we therefore have the warring powers of good and evil on an 
infinitely vaster scale. We may abstract from this whole the elements 
that make for development and progress and name them God, but there 
emain the forces that tend toward retrogression and disintegration, and 
he interaction between the opposing powers may constitute the very 


essence of existence itself. 
Cyrus H. EsHLeMman. 
Granp Haven, Micn. 





CRITICISMS OF THE NORTH ARABIAN THEORY. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1908, p. 132, and January 1909, p. 441.) 


Dr Ast.ey is not depreciated by me as a new man; surely it is a great 
advantage to be “ the newest writer.” But I do not think he was wise in 
referring me to Professor Flinders Petrie, for the reasons already given, 
which are not touched on in Dr Astley’s paper. I am still more sorry that 


he refers to the “ man in the street,” because this course is only fitted to 
heighten prejudice, as we have seen before now in the controversies on the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and Isaiah. There are many true things which 
have long been scouted, but at last, perhaps slightly modified, become 
generally accepted. It would not have done for the pioneers of those truths 
to“call a halt,” as Dr Astley would wish me todo. This bright writer 
himself affirms that quite possibly North Arabia may have “had more 
influence upon Canaan and upon Israel than has hitherto (?) been supposed.” 
If that concession should be made by others, to whom will this be due ? 
Dr Astley speaks of my “unreserved acceptance and promulgation of this 
novel view” (of an independent land of Muzri and of Jerahmeelite or 
Asshurite prominence), but he should have known that Iam much more 
than a promulgator. Among the points in which Professor Winckler is 
les advanced than I am is precisely that discovery of Jerahmeelite or 
Asshurite prominence, which is chiefly mine, but partly Hommel’s. An- 
other point is the extent to which the confusion of Mizrim and Mizraim 
has gone in the Hebrew text. Dr Astley may comprehend the situation 
as regards this point better if he refers to The Decline and Fall of the 
Kingdom of Judah, Introd., p. xli. Dr Astley, then, does think that 
there may be something in my somewhat elaborate investigations, even 
though I may exaggerate. Nevertheless he objects to the sub-title of my 
article of last October, “‘ A Mistaken Name for a Genuine Thing,” and thinks 
Tassume without proof that my theory reposes on “genuine” facts. He 
Vor. VII.—No. 3. 43 
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fails to notice that I have myself explained this short phrase in my article 
We want a title for the new theory that shall adequately express jts 
reference. There are other ethnic or regional names which have as much 
right as Jerahmeelite to figure in the title. The only accurate title which 
corresponds to the genuine thing is “'The North Arabian.” 

On textual criticism, which has a good deal to do with the new theory, 
Dr Astley shows no sign of having yet earned the right to speak ; what 
he does say reminds me too much of the “man in the street,” who is 
unacquainted alike with my principles and with the mode of their applica. 
tion. The old methods of textual criticism are not worn out, but require 
to be supplemented by new ones, derived from the study of classified 
textual phenomena, and of the habits of the scribes. Such a study would 
have preserved Dr Astley (who is primarily an anthropologist) from the 
portentous statement that Raham or Jarham cannot be shortened into 
Ham, et cetera. 

The remark that my view about Mizrim is like always interpreting 
“ Scotland” in British history as meaning “ Ireland” (Scotia) is character. 
istic of an outsider. Most of our documents are Judahite, the work of 
the men who were most preoccupied with North Arabia. The fall of 
Samaria was a literary as well as a political calamity (see Decline and Faull, 
p. xxxvii). “Babylonian inscriptions”-is a slip; it should be “ Assyrian 
inscriptions.” 

Dr Astley wishes, most gracefully, to be “ reckoned among my (former) 
disciples.” It is true that where there is a personal bond there is less risk 
than there would otherwise be of any fatal misapprehension on either side. 
Another young and rising scholar, who thinks that I have partly mis- 
understood and over severely criticised (Dr A. T. Olmstead), is at any rate 
the disciple of a friend of mine (Professor Schmidt of Cornell University), 
and so I hope to have not much difficulty in removing his causes for com- 
plaint. I should mention that he has very courteously written his 
objections for my own eye; and that, in order to avoid the risks incident to 
controversy, he has left it entirely to me to arrange the mode of explana- 
tion. His book, Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of Assyria (New 
York : Henry Holt & Company, 1908), came into my hands only just in 
time for me to use it, so that I fear I may not have done it the full justice 
which I would gladly have rendered. Dr Olmstead, on his side, informs 
me that the work had to be suddenly finished to avoid a long delay. | 
think it only fair to admit that my inference from a passage in his book, 
that he felt a “natural prejudice” against Winckler’s theory of an 
independent state of Muzri, was mistaken. What he referred to was the 
improbable historical results which seemed to him to follow from that 
theory. For his own part he has had no “conservative” bias against 
Winckler’s theory as he understood it. “No doubt,” he says, “it will 
surprise you, but it is nevertheless true that when we began to explore the 
Negeb, I was ‘almost persuaded’ by at least Professor Winckler’s theory. 
But a study of the actual topography forced me to change my mind, much 
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against my wishes, for such a conclusion largely reduced the value of our 
results.” I have at any rate not omitted in my article to mention the 
disappointment of Professor Schmidt as regards the discovery of Tells in 
the Negeb, and made such observations as the case seemed to me then to 
require. I have also fully admitted that the complete solution of the 
complicated problem of the N. Arabian Muzri has not yet been reached. 
My own competence is specially, I suppose, in Old Testament textual 
matters, which, in my opinion, have been somewhat inadequately treated, 
but I do not think I can be accused of having neglected the work of 
travellers and explorers from C. T. Beke to Professor N. Schmidt and his 
party, and I hope to learn more from them in the future. 

The point on which I spoke perhaps a little too strongly (for I seem 
to have unwillingly hurt Dr Olmstead) relates to the right understanding 
of Winckler’s opinion as to the extent of his supposed state of Musri. 
From vol. i. of the third edition of Schrader’s work on the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament (1902) there seems to me to be no 
doubt as to the wide range which he gave his Musri, which, while it 
included the Negeb, also comprehended el-Ola, and one of whose towns 
was Yathrib (found by Winckler in the famous passage Hos. v. 13). 
Dr Olmstead, however, repeatedly speaks in terms of great surprise 
of the “ Negeb Musri” of Winckler, and I could not help thinking that 
this mistake vitiated his whole argument. In a second letter to me he 
admits “the el-Ola slip,” but tells me that he has never denied that “ you 
all make the Negeb extend east of the Arabah”; that it appears to him 
“that both of you throw the weight on the Negeb side,” and that when 
he believed in it himself it was as a “ Negeb theory.” He adds that “if 
the Negeb is excluded, it is far more difficult to make your point, for 
most of the Musri passages must, it seems to me, on topographical 
indications, be placed on the Negeb or beyond in Egypt.” He also holds 
that both Winckler and I have sometimes expressed ourselves in a way 
favourable to a “ Negeb Musri.” 

I think myself that in discussing the matter with opponents one may 
sometimes have understated what one really means, but also that a 
thorough study of Winckler’s most definite and authoritative statements 
would have corrected any misapprehension of his theory. I am sorry that 
Dr Olmstead’s work had to be finished suddenly, partly because it is clear 
that when he wrote it he had not had time to revise and extend his 
knowledge of Winckler’s publications, and to read my own works subse- 
quent to the articles “ Mizraim” and “ Negeb” in the Encyclopxdia Biblica, 
His own book, however, is so original, so full of archzological facts and 
acute criticism, that small excuse is necessary for any possible accidental 
shortcomings. Meantime my own opposition to a “Negeb Musri,” as I 
understand the phrase, continues to be strong, and the matter is really of 
much importance. 

TY. K, Cheyne. 





REVIEWS 


Miscellanies, Fourth Series, —By John Morley.—Macmillan, 1908 


Tue Miscellanies consist of these seven essays, which have appeared duri 

the last twelve years : — ‘* Machiavelli,” the Romanes Lecture 1897, 
“Guicciardini ; “A New Calendar of Great Men,” on the Positivist Cal te 
edited by Mr Frederic Harrison; “John Stuart Mill: An Annive 
a causerieé published in the Times, May 1906; “Lecky on * ii 
review of the historian’s Democracy and Liberty ; “ A Historical enaas 
: review of Mr Frederic Harrison’s Theophano ; and “ Democracy pee 
: — —— of Professor L. T. Hobhouse’s book of that title, 

It is pleasant, little as it is necessary, to pref si i 

these essays by a tribute to the distinction of iat rennet: 
informs this, as it has informed all Lord Morley’s previous men Th 
honoured place which he holds in literature is to no small an extent d ' 
to the sense of worthiness he imparts to his subjects, which comes of the 
worthiness of his own regard of them. It is equally pleasant, if it is ‘ 
more necessary, to express one’s admiration of the great range of readin 
and study demonstrated afresh in this collection. Much has he travelle 
in the realms of gold, and the wealth of illustration, from history and 
literature, with which he enriches his pages, strikes us all the more in that 
it always appears ready to hand, never as laboriously sought for. T 
those who would travel with him there could be few better aie - the 
general features of a landscape. And this gives him an appeal even when 
he treats of matters of which there are some, and these perhaps the most 
important, aspects to which he does less than justice: as articularly in 
the sphere of philosophic and zsthetic criticism. Many ao a ved 
his Rousseau will have felt that they have left it without getting pat 
grip of the merits of the Social Contract. Where in his literar eriticiam 
as in his essay on Wordsworth and in certain of his dusmvailans here ‘a 
some of the heroes of the Comtist Calendar, he treads the same ground as 
Matthew Arnold, there can be little doubt which is the finer “oe more 
penetrative critic. But this will hardly detract from that wide appeal he 
makes by giving us the impression that he is quite at home ame he 
is journeying. And his readers could not find a more cultured and 


charming host, especially in the regions of French and Italian history and 
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politics, where Lord Morley is most thoroughly at home, and his guests 
may confess to feeling least so. 

‘But if there is no cause for disappointment here, we may be allowed 
to utter a small complaint in a matter which has probably struck most of 
Lord Morley’s readers before, and which rather forces itself on their 
attention in some of these essays. We feel at times inclined to say to 
him, as Nestor said to Diomede, that “he has not reached the full end 
of his words,” or, in less classical language, that he will not let himself go. 
He is, as we all know, both a man of letters and a man of affairs, and of 
great distinction in both. The charge has been brought against him, as 
a statesman—with how great or how little justice it would be out of place 
here to inquire—that he is apt to be “viewy” (a word he would loathe) 
or “doctrinaire” (a word he would approve). With regard to his 
writings we feel, if it may be so expressed, that the man of affairs is 
chiefly to be seen in the rigour with which he is excluded. And this is 
to be regretted where we may think that his experience would have been 
of real assistance to the writer, and have enabled him to speak out with 
more force and directness. Readers of the Life of Gladstone have remarked 
on the air of detachment which Lord Morley keeps even when he is treating 
of events of which he might justly say, “Quorum pars magna fui,” and 
have expressed a disappointment—which need not be attributed to their 
own weakness—that so severe a restraint should have been exercised. So 
in some of these essays we feel that the fighting faith of the politician is 
kept too much in the background that it may not intrude upon the 
reflections of the writer. Thus, in his criticism of Lecky’s Democracy and 
Liberty—the only polemical essay in the book—Lord Morley sets the 
historian right on several matters of fact, on which Lecky, in his undue 
zeal to damn democracy and all its works, has demonstrably misinformed 
himself; and he points out the untrustworthiness of the conclusions that 
have been drawn therefrom. But we feel all the time that Lecky has a 
better case against democracy than that which Lord Morley concerns 
himself to refute, and that Lord Morley would have made a far better 
case for democracy if he had allowed himself to write with the freedom 
and force which, we may conjecture, he would have employed if he had 
spoken of it as a politician. The review of Democracy and Reaction pro- 
vides a still clearer instance. Professor Hobhouse’s book was a very strong 
indictment of certain principles, or denials of principle, which, he contended, 
were poisoning our social and political life. Especially was it an indictment 
of the imperialism the fruits of which were to be seen in the South African 
war. It was essentially a tract for the time, though a work of far more 
than ephemeral value. Lord Morley pays a generous tribute to the merit 
of the book, and reviews it in detail. But we feel that he is constantly 
shifting his ground to look at democracy in some other light, and is rarely 
at an issue with Professor Hobhouse. Interesting as are the considerations 
which he raises, we think that Professor Hobhouse’s issues are more 
important, and certainly more pressing. And then, as we remark Lord 
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Morley’s philosophic detachment, we may smile to remember how, as , 
politician, he was ready to incur much temporary unpopularity for the 
advocacy of those very principles which Professor Hobhouse so strongly 
expresses in his book. ; 

But it would be churlish to complain further, if one who has done s 
much to reconcile in his work the opposition between the contemplative 
and the practical life should sometimes, in going to his books, shake the 
dust of the conflict so thoroughly from him that some of its fire leaves 
him also, 

There can be little question that the most interesting of these essays 
are those on Machiavelli and Guicciardini. The “ Machiavelli ” is indeed 
masterly, the “Guicciardini” scarcely less admirable, though its subject 
makes less appeal to the imagination. In each Lord Morley presents to 
us, and presents with extraordinary sympathy and clearness, the picture 
of a man who has done service to his state in circumstances which were not 
calculated to foster a belief in the goodness of mankind or the efficacy of 
high principles of conduct, and has set himself, in an unwilling retirement, 
the task of drawing his philosophy from his experiences. Each, like a 
gambler who has gone beaten from his game, goes over it again, explaining 
his system, for the benefit of those who may prove more fortunate players, 
That the system, which rests on expediency divorced from an ethical 
standard, has been condemned by the opinion of mankind is perhaps a 
trite reflection, as it would be also to reflect that, if not so openly advo- 
cated, it has not ceased to be practised. As we read Lord Morley: 
luminous summary of Machiavelli’s political philosophy, we feel that his 
position is really the same as that which Socrates attacks in the Gorgias 
of Plato, and that it will not be till humanity has shown itself capable of 
rising to the high doctrine of the Gorgias, and contenting itself with 
victories which are not of this world, that we may look for a full abjura- 
tion of the Machiavellian system. That Lord Morley, in reviewing the 
career and influence of Machiavelli in the light of considerations such as 
these, does so in no trite or uninspired fashion, need not be said. He 
does equal justice to Machiavelli and Machiavellianism. As he shows us 
the great Florentine statesman and thinker outside that strange atmosphere 
of diabolism which so long surrounded his memory, he makes us see how 
fine and striking a figure he was—how admirable, if we could but grant 
his main postulate, his tenets of statesmanship. How far removed from 
the conventional picture of Machiavelli as a spirit of evil is this indication 
of the spirit in which he entered on his De Principalibus, quoted by Lord 
Morley from a letter :— 

“ After dinner I go back to the inn, where I generally find the host 
and a butcher, a miller and a pair of bakers. With these companions I 
play the fool all day at cards or backgammon: a thousand squabbles, a 
thousand insults and abusive dialogues take place, while we haggle over 
a farthing, and shout loud enough to be heard from San Casciano. But 
when evening falls, I go home and enter my writing-room. On the 
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threshold I put off my country habit, filthy with mud and mire, and array 
myself in royal courtly garments; thus worthily attired I make my en- 
trance into the ancient courts of the men of old, where they receive me 
with love, and where I feed upon that food which only is my own, and 
for which I was born. I feel no shame in conversing with them and asking 
them the reasons of their actions. They, moved by their humanity, 
make answer.” 

That their answers are hardly marked by humanity will be the 
impression given by the extracts from the Prince, such as:— 

“There are some good qualities that the new ruler need not have; 
yet he should seem to have them. It is well to appear merciful, faithful, 
religious, and it is well to be so. Religion is the most necessary of all 
for a prince to seek credit for. But the new prince should know how to 
change to the contrary of these things, when they are in the way of the 
public good.” 

If we might admit that the public good could be so achieved, and that 
it would not be coloured by the methods by which it was sought, then 
we should be on our way to give our adhesion to Machiavelli’s doctrine of 
statesmanship: a doctrine, we might say, of “ efficiency” against principle, 
if we should not be thought thereby to be inviting a comparison with 
present-day politics, from which Lord Morley would warn us as forbidden 
ground, But it is, as Lord Morley claims, in our repudiation of this 
assumption that we have been moving away from Machiavelli. He had, 
he says, as good a heart as could be made out of brains: “ Yet at the 
bottom of all the confused clamour against him, people knew what they 
meant, and their instinct was not unsound. Mankind, and well they 
know it, are far too profoundly concerned in right and wrong, in mercy 
and cruelty, in justice and oppression, to favour a teacher who, even for 
a scientific purpose of his own, forgets the awful difference.” To those 
who may think that Machiavellian principles have rather ceased to be 
justified than to be acted upon, Lord Morley has some comfort to offer. 
He contends that moral considerations tend steadily, however slowly, to 
influence the action of states; and we think he is justified in regarding 
Machiavellian principles in the light of the wisdom of our day, to “ com- 
pare them with the bettering of the time”; though, as he well concludes, 
“It is true to say that Machiavelli represents certain living forces in our 
actual world;.. . . this is because energy, force, will, violence, still keep 
alive in the world their resistance to the control of justice and conscience, 
humanity and right.” 

Guicciardini is chiefly known from the story of the criminal who was 
allowed to choose between Guicciardini’s history and the galleys, and 
chose the history, till he came to the war of Pisa, when he went back to 
the oar. Lord Morley shows us how unfair it is that this fable should 
be the last word of him. His experiences had been not unlike those of 
Machiavelli, and his meditations upon them have much the same spirit. 
But he has not the force and brilliancy of his great contemporary. ‘The 
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Ricordi, from which Lord Morley gives us copious extracts, “some 
sensible, some cunning, some a little odious,” as he describes them, show 
Guicciardini to be a sort of moralising Machiavelli, shrewd, but not wise 
or highly inspired. 

Of the remaining essays it must suffice to say that the causerie on Mill 
is a much-needed appreciation of a great man, whose work was perhaps 
more justly estimated by the thinkers of his own day than it has been 
lately ; that the ‘Calendar of Great Men” only makes us wish that Lord 
Morley had allowed himself a little more space to treat of the many 
characters he passes in review; and that in “Theophano” he is at home 
with Mr Frederic Harrison in a brief survey of an interesting period of 
the Byzantine Empire. 


LawreENceE So.omoy. 
University Co.tiece, Lonpon. 





First and Last Things: A Confession of Faith and Rule of Life.—By 
H. G. Wells.—London : Constable.—Pp. xii +246. 


The Venture of Rational Faith.—By Margaret Benson. — London: 
Macmillan & Co.—Pp. xix+317. 


** One thing I claim,” says Mr Wells: “I have got my beliefs and theories 
out of my life and not fitted them to its circumstances.” ‘We cannot 
believe in anything,” says Miss Benson, “however true, which has no 


connection with what we know to be real.” 

This claim to stand upon reality is, of course, one which very often 
meets us in the preface of religious books; and in many persons it creates 
an attitude of cynicism towards all such literature. Yet this literary 
cynicism is surely a hopeless and blameworthy thing, for it is really a 
cynicism towards life. ‘The lesson of life is that we should not be 
disappointed in it ; that our souls should not turn sour; that we should 
go on thinking men better than they are. And so too with books, 
particularly religious books. They are part and parcel of the general 
disappointingness of life ; and the only true critic of them is he who has 
resolved not to be disappointed, who insists on believing them better than 
they are, who judges them by their good things, with an eye for those 
occasional brilliant or pathetic strokes of nature which redeem dulness 
or silliness. 

There is no silliness either in First and Last Things or in The 
Venture of Rational Faith. In both, on the other hand, there is a good 
deal that is rather dull; yet at the same time much that is true and 
telling, and that excites sympathy. I do not wish with either book to 
over-emphasise the dulness of certain parts, for Mr Wells’ book is one 
that should interest everybody, and Miss Benson’s, though not an 
important book, may interest a good many. But if I begin by saying 
how it is that a good deal of either book appears to me dull, I think that 
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[can, in this way, best give the reader an idea of the kind of book each 
js without doing injustice to the writer. I will speak first of Miss Benson’s 
book, and, since I do not regard it as important, I will speak briefly. 

Miss Benson begins, like Mr Wells, with a plea for reality ; and I have 
sufficient sympathy for her book to feel that everything in it is very real for 
her. But when I ask myself what it all comes to in the end, I find that it 
comes to just this—average educated Christianity plus average Idealist 
philosophy. ‘These two in their conjunction constitute for Miss Benson 
the most real creed going. For me this merely means that Miss Benson has 
added together two dying faiths, and taken the result for a rule of life. But 
for her and, as I know, for many others the result is something most living 
and real. But how? I do not, of course, expect this “ how” to be plainly 
set forth for me in logical terms. But I have, I think, a right to expect 
hints and flashes and errant suggestions of it. And these I do not seem 
to get from Miss Benson. She never seems to me to touch the quick of 
human thought and feeling. The claim she makes for herself is, it is 
true, modest; she claims to write only an average book for average 
educated people. Her average, let me say gladly, is high. But I fear 
that the stuff of her book is conventional, and that the book itself is 
mostly dull for the reason that she nowhere gives us to see how the con- 
ventionalities which she handles have come to be to her so real. I will 
add that it is not a book written in a hurry, that wide reading has gone 
toit, and that it is clear and forcible. It has a good many memorable 
sentences. “‘I have swept the heavens with my telescope and have not 
found God,’ said Laplace. As well might a blind man say, ‘I have 
listened day and night and have not heard scarlet’” (p. 13). “ ‘There is no 
incredulity like the incredulity of the ignorant” (p. 15). ‘“ Morality rises 
like a tide over the unmoral world, as life comes up over the inorganic ” 
(p. 187). * Recreation is certainly expedient, but it needs a very profound 
mind not to lose some sense of reality when attention is much centred on 
a golf-ball” (Pref., x.). These, and other things in the book, are well and 
forcibly said, and are worth a good many pages of conventional philosophy. 

I am not sure that I have any right to say that any part of Mr Wells’ 
book is dull: for that Mr Wells should be dull is in itself so interesting ; 
and the reason why parts of First and Last Things are dull is very 
interesting. Mr Wells has set out to say exactly what he thinks. He 
has a number of things on his mind, and he determines to get them all 
off it. He resolves to put down everything and extenuate nothing. He is 
absolutely frank, plain, sincere. But frankness, plainness, and sincerity 
so absolute must necessarily involve a man in bursts of dulness. He 
wants to put down everything, and he supposes that the way to do that 
is to leave out nothing. But it is not so. Homer has really put down 
everything about Achilles: but what a lot he has left out! Mr Wells 
will no doubt say that he is not Achilles: he is not, that is, an artistic 
creation, but a real and plain man to be viewed unvarnished. And yet 
surely every attempt at self-expression, even our ordinary talk, is in some 
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degree an artistic thing, obeying certain laws of art: we get necessarily 
further and further away from our natural and actual self as we bring 
that nearer and nearer to someone else. If we put ourselves down in speech 
or on paper just as we are, we fail, we do not “carry,” we are dull. And 
Mr Wells has put himself down just as he is, without selection; and for 
this utter sincerity he has had to pay the price of being often dull. 

Nevertheless, First and Last Things is an impressive book. Uneven 
in quality and containing a great deal that was not worth saying, it 
nevertheless has so much in it that is penetrating, first-hand, human, 
poignant—there is such an absence of anything factitious or pretentious, 
that a critic must be very cold indeed whom it does not again and again 
warm and touch. It is a book which has grown, as Mr Wells says, out of 
its writer’s experience. I may perhaps be forgiven for saying, since Mr 
Wells is so frank about himself, that it shares some of the limitations of 
that experience. I will give one or two illustrations of what I mean, 
Mr Wells attacks (pp. 174-5) with vigour and acumen the code of 
“honour.” “I set no greater value on unblemished honour than I do 
on purity. I never yet met a man who talked proudly of his honow 
who did not end by cheating or trying to cheat me, nor a code of honour 
that did not impress me as a conspiracy against the common welfare and 
purpose in life. There is honour among thieves, and I think it might 
well end there as an obligation in conduct.” “Ihave never been able to 
understand the sentimental spectacle of sons toiling dreadfully and 
wasting themselves upon mere money-making to save the secret of a 
father’s peculations,... or men conspiring to weave a wide and 
mischievous net of lies to save the ‘honour’ of a woman.” When he 
says that he has “never been able to understand” these things, Mr Wells 
admits, I fancy, more than he means to. Here, as elsewhere, he hopelessly 
underestimates the value of a class tradition. There is a lot of silliness, 
of course, about “ honour” (though I have never met people who talked 
about their honour), Yet of how many great and beneficent lives has not 
this sentiment of honour been, as it were, the very lodestar? Nor is it so 
“ aristocratic” a thing as Mr Wells supposes. If it is perhaps all the 
morality which the aristocratic classes have, yet in poor and ignorant 
men also it has surely often kindled great endeavours. 

Again, when he speaks of churches, creeds and subscription, etc., Mr 
Wells seems to me to speak from a limited point of view. He speaks 
perhaps to the rampant anti-clerical or militant agnostic. Such persons 
doubtless need conciliating and taming ; and it is perhaps good that they 
should be told by a plain and freethinking man like Mr Wells to go to 
church, to swallow formulas, to get consolation from the Mass, to remain 
in, but not of, the communion of faithful Christians. Mr Wells, I fancy, 
even urges the non-believer to be a preacher in the Church. Now this sort 
of advice sends me sick and shivering. That is because I live among 
young men with whom such teaching is very popular and for whom it is 
very dangerous. They do not believe in the Resurrection, but they are 
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interested in social reform. Accordingly, they rush into the Christian 
Social Union or the priesthood, without taking time to be fair with their 
own souls, and without ever once thinking sincerely and ultimately upon 
subjects the most important. And being clever and interesting and 
enthusiastic, they mislead others. I speak from my experience, Mr Wells 
from his. ‘The young men I speak of read Mr Wells. I hope he will 
remember them in his next book. 

“Getting near to the keen edge of life”: that is a phrase of Mr Wells’ 
own (p. 103) which caught me in passing. It is a pretty good description 
of what Mr Wells is after, in this book and others. In a collapse of 
beliefs, he believes in life. That is what he is driving at in everything he 
says. ‘Much more to me than the desire to live is the desire to taste 
life, Iam not happy till I have done and felt things. I want to get as 
near as I can to the thrill of a dog going into a fight or the delight of a 
bird in the air. And not simply in the heroic field of war and air do I 
want to understand. I want to know something of the jolly, wholesome 
satisfaction that a hungry pig must find in its wash” (pp. 59, 60). There 
isno doubt extravagance, revolt, whimsicality in all that. Yet it is 
somehow biting and salted and finely cogent. It has the note of a healthy 
howling against humbug. ‘ Howling” is perhaps not the word. Nietzsche 
howls, Shaw howls—and both unhealthily—against humbug. Mr Wells 
whoops with something between wrath and delight. He has got his 
teeth into life, where other men are pawing and fumbling it. He is going 
tohave no nonsense. He has seen more kinds of life than most men who 
take to literature ; and when he uses words they are going to stand for 
things that he has felt or known or suspected. 

I have said that Mr Wells is not like Nietzsche or Shaw. Nor, again, 
ishe like Plato; and I am sorry to find that he has rather begun to think 
that he is. Let me mention one or two persons whom he is like. 

First, he is rather like Moses. “God said unto Moses, I am that I 
am; and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I Am 
hath sent me unto you.” Well, Mr Wells slays a few Egyptians, and is, 
like Moses, often perhaps overhasty in a good many things. But he has 
taken the shoes from off his feet reverently upon really holy ground ; and 
above all he seems to have been sent to a world that hates facts by “ I am.” 
“Tam” hath sent him ; and he is necessarily worth listening to. 

Secondly, he reminds me, oddly enough, of Lord Chesterfield. Never 
able to transcend class prejudice, with a keen eye for surface values, yet 
fundamentally sincere and free from cant, with an assured knowledge of 
the kind of life he speaks of, with a touch of genuine chivalry—to these 
qualities, which he shares with a writer whom he’ probably despises, Mr 
Wells adds, as Chesterfield does, one yet more important—the desire to 
relate literature to actual life. ‘I wish,” says Lord Chesterfield to his son, 
“to combine in you two things rarely combined in any of my countrymen, 
books and the world.” Mr Wells is a fine democratic combination of those 
two things. 
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And then, of course, Mr Wells reminds me of two friends of his, of whom 
he speaks in this book tenderly and affectingly (pp. 238-241), Stevenson and 
Henley. He has not Stevenson’s infinite delicacy : on the other hand, his 
optimism is less of a literary artifice, is more downright and real. He has 
not a certain titanic quality that Henley had: but then he tears himself 
less upon the bars of life, he is less mangled. But he is in the straight line 
of development from these two: he is making towards a more natural and 
quickened life. 

I have mentioned Plato. Has Mr Wells ever read the Greater Hippias: 
There is a sentence of Hippias, in any case, in that dialogue which is a fair 
summary of Mr Wells’ Credo. I offer it to Mr Wells as a motto for his 
second edition : “I say then that always for every man everywhere this js 
the finest effect: to have enough to live on, to have good health, to be 
respected by one’s fellow-citizens—and having all that to come to old age, 
and having given noble burial to one’s parents to be buried at last oneself 
by one’s children with honour and circumstance.” 

To many, no doubt, that seems a pagan and rather thin ideal. Yet that 
particular sentence, with its direct and unsophisticated thought, always 
blows up to me like a clear breeze from the sea, freshening the conventional 
shore-atmosphere of our flaccid modern moralising. 

H. W. Garon. 


Oxrorpb. 





Towards Social Reform.—By Canon and Mrs S. A. Barnett.— 
Pp. 352.— London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuis volume is the mature product of an almost unique experience in 
philanthropic and social work. It embodies that sober idealism which 
went to the making of Toynbee Hall. It represents a combination of 
knowledge, sympathy, and what, for lack of a better term, may be called 
business method, acquired in active service by two lives distinguished by 
rare devotion and humanest wisdom. The reading of it has been a 
refreshment, and the memory of it will be grateful. 

It may be feared that the modern mind, jaded to boredom by the 
furious output of volumes on social questions, and plunged into a darker 
depression by the present necessity of mastering the reports of the Poor 
Law Commission, is not likely to be stimulated by the prospect of reading 
a mere collection of papers and addresses of various dates and subjects. 
Yet, if it could be aroused to overcome its primary disinclination, it would 
find here something more valuable than the ripe practical suggestions that 
appear on every page, namely, a prevailing steadiness of moral outlook, a 
cheerful sanity of judgment, and a hopeful spirit of faith and good-will 
which cannot fail to brighten the baffled student and draw the despairing 
social worker into fresh and more sanguine effort. 

Like the Labour Party, the authors decline to draw up a programme 
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beyond present needs and possibilities. ‘We appear, therefore, in these 
papers neither as Individualists nor as Socialists, but simply as advocating 
actions which lie in the way towards Social Reform.” And again: “We 
yould, in a word, limit State action wherever it interferes with the growth 
of manhood and womanhood in the nation, and enlarge its actions 
wherever it could assist that growth.” ‘They may be said to be preaching 
to the hard and dry individualist, who fears any final or ideal scheme of a 
co-operative commonwealth, a socialistic sermon from the text, “ Without 
a vision the people perish”; and to the revolutionary socialist, for whom 
every palliative mean is only a mean palliative, an individualistic sermon 
from the text, “The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth.” They 
test every proposal by its ability to bring out the powers of being in the 
people it reaches, by its likelihood to increase the sum of peace and good- 
will among men. They believe that the application of that test must con- 
demn many institutions, and also demand a further expenditure which ought 
to satisfy even a socialist. One feels that, whenever the authors seem to 
be speaking with the somewhat chilling accent of the Charity Organisation 
Society, it is always in the interests of a deeper moral socialism ; and 
whenever they seem to be in complete accord with the demands of modern 
socialists—as, for example, on “ universal ” old-age pensions—it is always in 
the interests of a stronger individualism of personal resource, initiative, and 
responsibility. If on one page it is said rather loosely that “ long experience 
has shown that it is only ‘one by one’ that the mass of human beings can be 
raised,” this is corrected on another page, where we read that “ the Spirit 
of Christ requires that the Christian community should act as a community 
to raise the fallen.” If we are told that love without thought is weakness, 
it is only after we have been told that thought without love is often 
brutal; and both assertions only prepare us for the fuller truth that the 
supreme need is a public opinion which is directed by a thinking love. 

It is, however, only incidentally that the writers touch on theories. The 
weary strife, always tending to the merest logomachy, between individual- 
ism and socialism finds no place in this eminently practical volume. If its 
reconciliation or transcendence in terms of human well-being is not already 
assumed, at least its significance as a strife is found within the very spirit 
and process of social reform. 

In view of the reports of the Poor Law Commission, it is interesting to 
notice the attack on institutions. ‘“ Institutions are prejudicial to strength 
of character.” Again: “ Institutions preach sermons in stones against the 
virtue of independence.” But we are not left with a blank and dis- 
couraging non possumus. When they condemn institutions (in connection 
with pauperism), it is in order that humaner principles may come into 
play, that the poor may be “ boarded out,” and so transplanted into a new 
but also a natural habitat of home-life in the country. The chapter on 
the workhouse and the whole section on poverty anticipate some of the 
severest strictures of the Minority Report. ‘The workhouse stands for the 
punishment of poverty. It is akin to a prison, and its inmates feel them- 
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selves treated as criminals when they have committed no crime.” They do 
not hesitate to say that “the workhouse of to-day helps to demoralise 
society.” Porters in uniform like prison warders, rooms called wards, tasks 
chosen not because of their use but because of their distastefulness, cranks 
to turn, stones to break, oakum to pick, inhuman segregation and a no lex 
inhuman aggregation—these are some of the degrading factors in work. 
house life. The reform advocated is the reconstruction of what is now 4 
prison into a school; and the object must be, not a deterrent punishment 
of the poor and the incapable, but their training and preparation for 
industrial efficiency. 

This human and humanising plea runs through the whole volume, 
It is the motive of the chapters which deal with education and recreation, 
and which amplify ‘and develop a passage in the introduction: “ The 
pleasure which excites—which, starting from outside the man, stimulates 
his sensations—is not as real as the pleasure which, starting from within, 
kindles his whole being. It is better to teach people to enjoy themselves 
than to provide amusements, better to teach them to play than to watch 
others play, better to give them a new interest than an empty holiday.” 

But, beyond the light of common sense thrown on particular problems, 
we have the warm glow of an undiscouraged idealism. The reader is made 
to feel that these economic and social difficulties are not in the nature of 
things insoluble, that it is only our cowardice or indolence or moral infidelity 
that baulks us. The idealism is convincing precisely because it is not 
Utopian, because it is in continuous contact with the facts of real life 
and actual human nature. When theory appears, it is theory thickened 
with the stuff of experience and effort, and vital with a sincere but un- 
paraded sympathy with the hard lives of known men and women. What 
comes out most clearly is that the social reformer can never learn his 
business from books, not even from such good books as this, nor yet from 
sitting on Distress and Decision Committees, but must come face to 
face and heart to heart with the people whom he would help to redeem, 
and who would redeem him in turn from a too proud and academic 
detachment. We understand one of the main sources of the power of 
this volume, as well as the importance of the influence of neighbourhood, 
when it is Canon Barnett himself who makes the startling confession: 
“J find for myself that when I am living in the country I cannot speak 
or write about the poor as I can when I am living in Whitechapel.” 
Wealth, not poverty, is the national danger: for it is wealth—wealth 
clotted in perilous masses—that dehumanises men and takes them out of 
physical and moral neighbourhood with their fellows. 

Mr W. H. Davies, the “Super-Tramp,” put this aspect of the case very 
simply and plainly in his poem on “ Money”: 


“So, when I hear these poor ones laugh, 
And see the rich ones coldly frown— 
Poor men, think I, need not go up 
So much as rich men should come down.” 
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It is the sense of this truth that gives rise to “settlements,” which 
are not what some cynic described as pathetic efforts on the part of the 
West-Enders to make the East-Enders a little more like themselves, so 
much as a means whereby East-Enders may contribute some of their 
own humanity and mutual loyalty and helpfulness to the West-Enders, 
and thus give even more than they receive. 

There is one statement in this book that provokes contradiction. 
In welcoming the Labour Party as the coming power, Canon Barnett 
says that it “brings an element of reality into a political struggle which 
now partakes too much of the nature of a game.” He claims that it 
«has faith in its demands and has therefore a force which is not exercised 
by parties who elaborate programmes with an eye to votes and put their 
trust in ‘tactics. But—and this is the serious matter—the Labour 
Party which has thought and faith has not knowledge.” ‘This was written 
in 1906. It seems, in the light of later experience, the merest justice to 
say that in Parliamentary discussions the Labour Party has shown itself 
to be at least as well equipped with relevant and even expert knowledge 
as either of the two great historic parties. Indeed, in dealing with 
questions like trades’ disputes, old-age pensions, unemployment, and all 
such topics as are covered by this book, the accredited representatives 
of the Trades Union and Labour movement show a closer acquaintance 
with the problems and a firmer intellectual grip of the significant facts 


than statesmen of far higher repute. 
J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 


NoTTiINGHAM. 


The Mystical Element of Religion.—By Baron F. von Higel. ‘Two vols. 
Pp. xvii +466 + 421 ; 8vo.—London: Dent & Co., 1908. 


Ir there is a certain amount of inevitable confusion in these 887 pages, it 
is from the fact that they are all too few for the wealth of research and 
learning that is crowded into them. In connection with mysticism they 
deal with all the profoundest problems of religious philosophy—with 
institutionalism, science, criticism, psychophysics, asceticism, morality, the 
problems of evil, of pure love, of quietism, of immanence, personality, 
pantheism, eschatology. All this is packed into the second volume, and 
treated in the light of the best that has been written on these subjects in 
the past and present—and this by one who has not merely appropriated 
this mass of thought, but shaped it into a system of his own. 

In the first volume we have an example of that kind of critical 
biography which stands to biography proper much as what is called 
scientific history stands to history proper. The old hagiographers began 
with an intuitive estimate of the human and moral significance of the 
saint, and selected their biographical facts accordingly. Here we learn 
to proceed inversely, and control our thirst for edification. And the result 
is more edifying. For we are less moved and helped by the floating 
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unearthly ideal, than by the ideal incarnate and concrete, with all jt; 
limitations and imperfect self-utterance. St Catherine of Genoa is pre 
sented to us in these pages as the subject-matter or experimental basis of 
a study of mysticism. The ideal mystic (one, that is, in whom the 
mystical element of religion is perfectly balanced by the institutional and 
intellectual elements) does not exist; and in St Catherine both thes 
complementary elements are somewhat defective. In her, we get a mystic 
who, though Christian and Catholic, owes strangely little to the Church 
and its theology, and whose inspiration was largely Neo-Platonic. As q 
Catholic she is of course influenced by the incarnational and sacramental 
principles of that religion; but one feels that, for her, the flesh is not the 
vehicle and organ, but only the symbol of the spirit, something to be 
discarded as soon as the reality is apprehended. Here she is at the 
opposite pole to pseudo-mystics or visionaries of the type of Sister 
Catherine Emmerich, in whom the mystical element of religion is over- 
whelmed rather than balanced by the institutional, and for whom the 
passion of Christ seems little more than an earthly tragedy of blood and 
tears, unillumined by any eternal and metaphysical significance. Between 
these two poles we find the more truly Catholic type of Dame Juliana 
of Norwich, for whom the flesh is luminous with the spirit as with another 
aspect of the same reality; for whom every moment of the sacred passion 
is no mere symbol, but a revelation of the Divine love. In her concep- 
tion of the spiritual she is hardly less influenced than St Catherine of Genoa 
by the all-pervading Platonic tradition through the later Scriptures and 
the patristic writings; but she conceives its relation to the flesh in the 
friendly manner of the synoptic gospels, rather than in Alexandrine 
fashion. She is at once profoundly spiritual and profoundly human; 
whereas, were it only in her total lack of humour, we feel that St Catherine 
is a little bit inhuman. 

Baron von Hiigel has studied the latter in the spirit of his motto: 
“Grant unto men, O Lord, to perceive in little things the indications, 
common-seeming though they be, of things both small and great” 
(St Augustine)—in the conscientious, scrupulous spirit of science, which 
to loose thinkers seems tiresome and pedantic. 

The labour he has bestowed in the Appendix on the growth of 
her Life and Legend will not seem idle to the few who have come to 
realise the priceless value of the smallest scrap of historical truth. They 
will find in it, as in the whole of the biography, an object-lesson in 
that critical art which is helping us to tunnel a way to the open through 
the mountainous lies of the loose-thinking past. A sympathy at once with 
the spirit of science and the spirit of mysticism is rare. Both in practice 
and theory Baron von Hiigel shows that it is not paradoxical—that they 
need and supplement one another. Science, the supposed enemy of religion, 
is really its best friend and benefactor; not merely as the obvious foe of 
superstition and pseudo-mysticism, but as importing a constituent element 
of a healthy and full-bodied religious sentiment. There is more than cant in 
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the claims of Positivism to produce an ethical type from which Christians 
night have something to learn in the way of modesty, humility, and self- 
efacement. Yet this it does, not in virtue of what it denies, but of what it 
afirms, and of what Christians ignore rather than deny. The decentralising 
of our earth was a good purge for human conceit, and we are greater for the 
absence of that littleness. But the scientific outlook will not profit us 
morally and spiritually except in conjunction with the mystical outlook. 
We need faith, hope, and love to lift us out of the void of our individual 
nothingness. Each outlook is partial and, so far as it claims to be complete, 
mendacious. Nor can we ever reconcile them, since we cannot stand at the 
point where they blend. All life, according to the author, consists in a 
patient struggle with irreconcilables—a progressive unifying of parts that 
will never fit perfectly. Woe to us if we yield to tempting simplifications 
and cast out recalcitrant but vital elements! 

The underlying Weltanschauung reminds us in many ways of Bergson, 
to whom the author is indebted for some of his explicit opinions. It 
suggests a divine fecundity prolific in all senses and directions, not so 
much working according to some logical plan in view of some one final 
resultant or end, as struggling to reconcile the inevitable conflicts of 
these infinitely multitudinous and various existences. Whether in the 
individual soul, or in society, or in the world of life, or in the world at 
large, we have this same problem of wasteful overcrowding, of conflicting 
ends and intentions. ‘The care for each, which is undoubted, seems to be 
incompatible with the care for all. That at least is what we see. If the 
problem is solved or soluble from some higher standpoint, that is matter 
for faith, not for vision; for endeavour, not for attainment. 

The author is more explicitly with Boutroux and Bergson in his 
attitude towards the determinism of Nature, which he regards as relative, 
not absolute ; provisional, not ultimate. Relative to man’s brief duration 
and narrow experience, Nature seems in many ways uniform and immutable, 
and thereby warrants common sense and science in the working hypothesis 
of an absolute uniformity and determinism. But the hypothesis may 
not be projected into the real world where the principle of creative growth 
and variation is only limited by the past and the given—in the sense 
that it must include what it adds to. 

If these volumes are not the last word, they are certainly the fullest 
word that has been spoken on the subject of mysticism. Thev include 
and add to all that has yet been said, and no future addition will be solid 
that does not include and take account of them. They are difficult 
rading as well as difficult writing, and make no pretence of closing 
eternal questions. G. TyrReE Lt. 


Lonpon. 
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Modernism : The Jowett Lectures for 1908.—By Paul Sabatier.— 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1908. 


Tue average English reader will probably, at the first glance, think that 
there is a little too much of what Carlyle called “rose-pink” about 
M. Paul Sabatier’s three lectures on Modernism, here excellently translated 
by Mr C. A. Miles. The leaders of the new movement are always palpi- 
tating with the finer emotions; they are full of “ fervour and power” ; they 
are, in spite of appearances, “ the most devoted children” of the Papacy; 
they are widely diffused and work in different spheres, yet “ they know each 
other by instinct, draw together, and become one heart and one soul’; 
‘‘ they advance calmly and courageously to face life, the whole of life.” They 
never appear to fall into sophisms or violences (yet these traits are 
certainly not quite absent from the writings of von Hiigel, Houtin, and 
others); their opponents, on the other hand, are uniformly ignorant, 
bigoted, and mean. In other words, this book is not a critical study of 
the Modernist movement, but an apologia, and an apologia written by a 
Frenchman, and, if not a Catholic, yet a writer imbued with the Catholic 
tradition and Catholic feeling. But taking it frankly on that basis, let 
us say at once that it is an admirable and eloquent plea, written by a 
scholar of lofty intelligence on a theme which he has made his own by 
sympathy and by knowledge. It may be commended to all readers who 
wish to gain a general idea of the movement of which it treats without 
an extensive study of the French, Italian, and German authorities. 

To the present reviewer, as no doubt to most English students, the 
Modernist movement appeared at first as a desperate and rather dis- 
ingenuous attempt to reconcile Catholicism with intellectual liberty. 
Anyone trained in the individualist traditions of Protestantism must 
necessarily at the outset feel a little repelled by the attitude of men who 
apparently cling to the advantages, spiritual and other, of communion 
with a mighty ecclesiastical organisation, while claiming the right to reject 
what have always been understood to be its most vital and fundamental 
principles. Protestants in general have no such temptations as Catholics 
have to play fast and loose with an official creed, and consequently any 
suspicion of playing fast and loose is apt to be one of the most injurious 
they can entertain in regard to a new movement of thought. 

Of this feeling, this prejudice, about the Modernist movement, M. 
Sabatier is evidently well aware, and he addresses himself pointedly to its 
removal. Mr Lilley, in his recent volume on “ Modernism,” had, of course, 
done the same thing, but Sabatier’s work has naturally more unity and 
force—though certainly not more knowledge or more sympathy—than 
Mr Lilley’s collection of articles, written as they were on various occasions, 
and at long intervals of time. But does Sabatier make out his case? 
The question is one of cardinal importance, for the whole future history 
of the movement may depend on whether the Modernists are, as they 
claim, at the very heart of the Catholic conception, or whether Pius X. is. 
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Let us quote one of the passages in which Sabatier deals with this 
uestion :— 

“The strength of his [Loisy’s] position and the Modernists’ is that their 
«ientific honesty, far from leading them to a bare negation of religion, 
brings them, on the contrary, to firm scientific ground, on which religious 
thought can develop with a vigour, security, independence, and boldness 
ach as the world has never seen. . . . 

“ Anti-religious rationalism and orthodox intellectualism—they are 
nore opposed in appearance than reality—both start from the same idea 
of the absolute. Modernism moves on a very different plane—the plane 
of reality, of life, of experience ; the Modernist has no more need to believe 
his Church to be metaphysically infallible than he has to believe his 
parents to be impeccable or omniscient in order to love and obey them. 
tis indeed true that mankind’s great witnesses to the religious life seem 
tohim much closer to us common men; but if they appear less majestic, 
they become more real, and a truer view is gained of them. 

“The Modernist has a sense of the life of the Church in our day, and 
heenters vigorously into it. He does not in the least share the Protestant 
idea—an idea which from Protestantism has everywhere filtered through 
into Catholicism—that revelation ceased with the composition of the 
acred books, that the great epochs of religious thought are closed, and 
that all we have now to do is to live on the interest of our spiritual 
heritage.” 

This conception of the Modernist position, with all its implications, 
does certainly put another face upon the matter. The Modernists, being 
nen mostly of the Latin race and trained in the Catholic tradition, 
naturally realise more deeply than do most non-Catholic Christians the 
ned and value to the individul of membership in a great religious 
communion. But the need and value are the same for all. Were 
itonly “two or three” souls, a gathering together seems a necessary 
part of all religion. Now the essence of Modernism, according to 
Sabatier, is not to divide but to comprehend, to gather together. It is 
immaterial whether, as one would be apt to conclude from the pages of 
Sabatier and of Lilley, Modernism has its root in a new religious philosophy 
and has only come into conflict with the Church by applying this philosophy 
to questions of biblical criticism, or whether, as one would rather gather 
from the Modernists themselves (notably from their famous “ Programme” 
witten in reply to the Encyclical Pascendi), the philosophy is, historically, 
an attempt to make room for the conclusions to which biblical studies have 
forced them. ‘The precise door through which the mind enters into a new 
truth is of little consequence. The great fact is, that by taking away from 
dogma and from history all absolute value for the religious life, they have 
opened the way to a conception of relative value which saves—as nothing 
ele can possibly save—the Church’s doctrine of the continuity of 
inspiration, and reconciles it with the scientific conception of the con- 
inuity of organic growth, Such, at least, is Sabatier’s conception of the 
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Modernist position ; but it must be noted that he is painting with very 
broad and summary strokes a number of more or less tentative and 
sometimes even divergent views on the part of various Modernist thinkers, 
The religious philosophy of Blondel and Laberthoniére is expressly djs. 
avowed by Loisy (Simples Reflexions, p. 17); and, again, Loisy’s idea of 
the true via media “ through Scylla and Charybdis” appears to me to 
bear much more resemblance to Auguste Sabatier’s conception of the vital 
growth of dogma than it does to Tyrrell’s elaborately worked-out com. 
parison of dogma and religious history to a painting or a romance which 
takes up a matter of objective fact and rehandles it with an artistic 
intention (Scylla and Charybdis, pp. 244-253). All these tentatives, however, 
do indisputably meet at one point—the point of real importance, the point 
on which all Modernists are in agreement. Their trait commun is, in 
Loisy’s words, “le désir d’adapter la religion catholique aux besoins 
intellectuels, moraux, sociaux du temps présent.” And their common 
method is to find an escape from the bondage of “ the letter that killeth,” 
by denying to the letter the character of absolute truth. There seems, to 
an outsider at least, nothing anti-Catholic in this position; in fact, it 
brings the catholicity of Catholicism for the first time clearly into sight, 
The famous Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, is, after all, a 
thoroughly Modernist criterion of truth; it is a criterion which never 
can be absolute until Time has run out. 

Sabatier, I think, then, has fairly made out his case. But if that is s, 
the issue of the Modernist movement becomes one of immense practical 
importance. What divides men in religion is the fact that they worship 
different idols. Modernism would abolish all the idols—all, as objects of 
worship, and yet retain them all as symbols and expressions of the divine, 
In other words, Christianity is neither theology nor history, but a mari- 
festation of spiritual life, and one which has never ceased to well up from 
its hidden source. Were but a Pope to be found who could embrace this 
profound conception, the reunion of Christendom under his hegemony 
might soon become more than a pious dream. 

Sabatier contrasts German Protestantism very effectively with Latin 
Catholicism, as illustrated respectively by Harnack and Loisy. It should 
not, however, be forgotten that that great thinker and originator, the 
German pastor’s son, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, had fully grasped the root 
of the Modernist position over a hundred years ago. In conflict at once 
with Rationalism and with Dogmatism, Lessing, as a theologian, occupied 
a position which no one in his day could understand. He opposed the one 
because it tried to establish arbitrary canons of religious truth and false- 
hood; he opposed the other because it fettered research and inquiry. 
“‘ Education is revelation for the individual—revelation is education for 
the race, and it is still in progress ”—the basis of the Modernist movement 
is there. What is called Newmanism was a timid and limited application 
of the same principle. In Modernism it appears with breadth and fulness, 
and takes formal possession of a great section of Christian thought. 
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Sabatier has no doubt of the success of the movement, and the con- 
quent rehabilitation of Christianity in a form capable of appealing 
alike to the philosopher and to the peasant. Yet it may be gravely 
doubted whether it can effect this in and through the Church in which it 
originated. Christianity could only have arisen from Judaism, but it 
ould not transform Judaism; it was thrust out. Like Judaism, the 
Church has come to be a machine for the exaltation of a priestly caste— 
every dogma, every ordinance, every superstition makes in that direction. 
But Modernism is totally incompatible with a system in which a Pope can 
forbid his clergy to express themselves, and the clergy can forbid the laity 
to study and to speculate. It is certainly a hopeful sign that so many of 
the leading Modernists are clerics. Yet the spectacle of a sacerdotal body, 
ss a whole, abandoning pretensions to magical powers and to super- 
naturally derived authority in obedience to an influx of new thought, and 
to that alone, is one which the history of religion can hardly show an 
example. It would be nothing less than a miracle if it happened now. 
Yet, after all, miracles do happen. Life is the great miracle, and 
Modernism is life. In any case it seems likely that we are witnessing the 
first scenes of a drama in the spiritual history of man, strongly resembling, 
inits essential features, that which was played in the Roman world during 
the first centuries of Christianity, and, perhaps, no less pregnant with 


far-reaching consequences. 
T. W. Ro.veston. 
GLENEALY, Co. WickLow. 





Lollardy and the Reformation in England.—By James Gairdner, C.B., 
Hon. LL.D. Edin.—Macmillan.—Two vols. 


Wuitz no student can afford to neglect this book, none can safely accept 
even its detailed statements without careful verification, quite apart from 
its somewhat paradoxical conclusions. Previous reviewers have perhaps 
sufficiently emphasised the fact that Dr Gairdner’s main contentions, if 
true, would make the Reformation a great historical mystery ; but nobody, 
w far as I know, has yet pointed out in detail the insecure documentary 
foundations on which these contentions are mainly based. It is the more 
important, therefore, to insist here upon the careless use of important 
evidence, which must rob this book, however learned and able otherwise, of 
all pretensions to a definitive history. The first few pages, dealing with 
royal supremacy and Wycliffe’s doctrines, show us at once what Dr 
Gairdner’s methods will be. His confused and somewhat contradictory 
arguments on the former point would take too long to expose here; 
but his special pleading is well illustrated in Wycliffe’s case by the para- 
graph in which he tries to minimise the significance of the reformer’s 
theological innovations by arguing (inter alia) that he repudiated 
transubstantiation “only in his later years”—a plea which would reduce 
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Home Rule to a mere accident in Gladstone’s career, and rule out Christ’; 
public ministry altogether (i. 12). Similarly, in Tyndale’s case, ); 
Gairdner not only takes for gospel nearly all More’s bitter accusations, 
but adds a further injustice of his own (i. 370). “ He preserved a positive 
mistranslation of one text . . . . [John v. 39] . . . . whereas the verb js 
plainly in the indicative mood.” Many readers will be struck by Dr 
Gairdner’s rashness in dogmatising upon a point deliberately left open by 
Westcott ; but few would guess that this translation “Search ye the 
Scriptures,” which is here made such a crime against ‘Tyndale, is in fact 
that adopted by St Augustine, by Bishop Pecock and More in their anti- 
Lollard controversies, by the Romanist Douay Version, and even in the 
seventeenth century by the great patristic summarist, Cornelius a Lapide, 
In plain words, Tyndale is unmercifully belaboured because his translation 
here agrees with that of orthodox Catholics, and only fails to anticipate 
the objections of Dr Gairdner and other learned heretics in the distant 
future! Dr Gairdner habitually quotes the words of orthodox contro. 
versialists as conclusive against the Lollards: a great, and perhaps even the 
greater, part of his evidence comes from such tainted sources. He accepts 
unhesitatingly the immoralities imputed to them by their opponents, but 
makes no attempt to collect the numerous cases in which these latter con- 
fessed that Lollard teachers succeeded partly in virtue of their “ outward 
appearance of holiness.” In short, here as elsewhere, he treats the detested 
heretics as Gibbon treated the early Christians; and in several important 
passages which I have no space to deal with here, he judges them by laws 
under which Christ and His apostles could not have been acquitted. 

Moreover, though Dr Gairdner is the greatest living authority on the 
state papers of Henry VIII.’s reign, yet even in that period he walks far 
less surely among ecclesiastical affairs, and his scholarship leaves a good 
deal to be desired in the earlier period, with which he deals now for the 
first time. Much of importance has escaped him even in Gascoigne and 
Wilkins ; he altogether ignores Gower with a number of essential witnesses 
whom I shall presently have to quote; and he knows little of the episcopal 
registers. This last defect vitiates seriously his attempt to argue from 
the growing rarity of public executions to the almost total extinction of 
Lollardy itself. Such an argument a silentio is always dangerous, and far 
more so in the hands of a writer who has not nearly exhausted the available 
sources. Special students will find frequent indications of unfamiliarity 
with the peculiar medieval connotations of certain words, and still more 
significant lapses in matters of custom or law. For instance, all that 
Dr Gairdner says about the law of burning for heresy, and the delivery to 
the secular arm, shows not only great partiality, but a most confused 
notion of the actual facts. Especially unfair is his treatment of this 
subject in his summary of More’s Dialogue (I. 575); and, indeed, More’ 
whole book, if he had read it with more care, might have suggested very 
serious modifications of his main thesis. 

It may indeed seem rash to suggest that Dr Gairdner has not read care- 
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fully a work which he summarises at so great length (thirty-five very closely 
printed pages); but anyone else who takes the pains to institute a thorough 
comparison will probably agree with me. On p. 574 he hardly notices one 
of the most important chapters in the book (book iii. chap. 16), which, if 
he had printed it in full side by side with his own chapter on the “ Story 
of the English Bible,” would have given the reader a far clearer idea of the 
real facts, and flatly contradicted other passages in which Dr Gairdner has 
attempted to justify the attitude of the clergy towards Bible-reading. 
Qn p. 558 he omits a passage which throws considerable doubt on the 
eficacy of monastic discipline (More’s Works, p. 1358), On p. 575 he 
summarises, quite falsely, that the heretics were “never visited with 
temporal punishments till they became violent themselves”: whereas even 
the controversialist More only ventures to plead that there was “little 
violence,” and admits that “ they were put sometimes to silence upon pain 
of forfeiture of certain money ”—an admission which, to the modern mind, 
would amply justify the heretics in finally “‘ becoming violent themselves.” 
But Dr Gairdner’s worst misrepresentation is in his abstract of book iii. 
chap. 12. In this abstract, the very damning criticisms which More makes 
in hig own person upon the clergy of his day are represented as coming only 
from his somewhat heretically inclined adversary ; and Dr Gairdner further 
misrepresents them by adding an innuendo of his own, which betrays an 
imperfect comprehension of that early monasticism to which More evidently 
alludes. Yet, in this part of the Dialogue at least, the text is so plain as 
to leave no excuse whatever for so serious a misrepresentation ; and here 
again, if the summarist had found room to print the whole chapter in 
eatenso, it would have given a very different complexion to his whole book. 

It is the more important to insist upon all this because it is not 
sporadic, but characteristic. Dr Gairdner’s summaries of Walden’s and 
Pecock’s treatises are extremely misleading ; and on the monastic question 
—the capital importance of which he rightly emphasises—his treatment of 
the evidence is still worse. He implies, to begin with, that Walden and 
Pecock answered the Lollards fully on this point; yet nothing is more 
remarkable than their doubtful attitude towards accusations which certainly 
were definite and frequent enough. Pecock’s halting and half-hearted 
defence of the monks, in particular, is far more significant to an un- 
prejudiced mind than the plain accusations of Wycliffe. Again, when 
Dr Gairdner comes to deal directly with this subject (ii. 44) he tells us 
practically nothing new, and contents himself with re-slaying the already 
lain royal visitors. Moreover, even here he is betrayed by Abbot 
Gasquet into serious errors, into which no special student ought to fall 
nowadays. He twice imputes to mere bad faith on Henry’s part disciplinary 
regulations which rested on orthodox time-honoured monastic principles 
(ii. 59 and 77). He does not, indeed, garble Fuller’s evidence quite so 
hopelessly as Abbot Gasquet; yet his appeal to it is most misleading 
throughout, and culminates in the suppression of the essential evidence 
about Sir William Stanley (ii. 71). Moreover, he does not hint, though 
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he ought to know, that even orthodox visitors had frequently treated nuns 
with scarcely less brutality than this which is attributed by extremely 
suspicious witnesses to Henry's emissaries; and he might well have 
remembered that such scandals are still repeated and believed among the 
natives who so bitterly resented our own measures for the repression of 
the Bombay plague. 

If Dr Gairdner is so unsafe on his own peculiar ground, he is far more 
so when he ventures further abroad, and attempts to justify the monas. 
teries by comparing the reports of the royal visitors with those of their 
orthodox predecessors (appendix, ii. 95). Such a comparison, unless 
accurate, is worse than valueless ; and this appendix is hopelessly inaccurate, 
To begin with, he practically neglects altogether the overwhelming 
evidence borne by these orthodox visitors for that waste, mismanagement, 
and peculation upon which the Statute of Suppression laid almost as much 
stress as on immoralities. Again, his précis of the Wymondham visita- 
tion of 1514 omits (i.) that the Prior had tried to kill two other monks 
besides the one he mentions; (ii.) that one of the monks was sometimes 
drunken ; (iii.) and was suspected of adultery with one Poynter’s wife ; (iv.) 
that another monk who was now most vehemently suspected with different 
women became prior of the monastery six years later; and (v.) that yet 
another had broken the seal of confession—a crime more heinous in those 
days than adultery. In his précis of the Norwich cathedral visitation of 
1526 there are omissions almost or quite as serious, apart from a blunder 
as to the meaning of caligw cum diploide which leads him into a false 
estimate of the evidence on an important point.. In 1532, again, he says, 
“* We hear nothing . . . . of unchastity,” yet the report runs, “ Dompnus 
Johannes Kirby, suspectus, conversatur cum multis cujus preetextu infamia 
oritur in scandalum ecclesiz.” There are mauy other less serious inaccur- 
acies, but his précis of the Westacre visitations shows perhaps the most 
unpardonable omission of all. The royal visitors of 1536 here reported 
unnatural crime, yet Dr Gairdner suppresses the fact that the same crime 
had been recorded in 1526 at the bishop's visitation. | Somebody— 
probably a scandalised reader—has indeed run his pen through the very 
circumstantial evidence of the first witness in this case; but the next 
witness’s deposition stands untouched. “John Thory, a novice, says... . 
that Brother John Barbour is grievously suspected of the aforesaid crime.” 
Such and similar suppressions naturally lead the unwary reader to suppose 
that these visitations are favourable to Dr Gairdner’s thesis, whereas an 
unsparing analysis of them would in itself have sufficed to explain the ease 
with which Henry suppressed the monasteries. Nor is Dr Gairdner less 
misleading in his complete exclusion of other equally important witnesses. 
The proposals for disendowment made by a strong party in the parliament 
of 1395 were based on the public assertion that the inveterate vicious 
living of prelates and monks had infected the whole people. The petition 
of Oxford University to the king in 1414, though strongly anti-Lollard in 
tone, pleaded that “exempt cloisterers, at the devil’s institution, are 
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frequently defiled by fleshly vices,” and begged for more stringent measures 
against them, especially in the case of fornications committed outside the 
monasteries. ‘The anti-Wycliffite Gower speaks equally strongly and at 
greater length; Gascoigne and the numerous records of Benedictine 
Chapters-General bear witness to a general decay of discipline which made 
such charges only too credible; and no pre-Reformation author, I believe, 
ever ventured roundly to deny these plain accusations of immorality. 
Having turned his face away from these notorious facts, Dr Gairdner 
exchanges his advocate’s wig for that of a judge, remarks that “exact 
evidence is clearly impossible to obtain,” and records his sentence of not 
proven with a measured solemnity which adds insult to injury (i. 95). No 
student, as I have said, can afford to neglect his book ; but the foregoing 
instances are only a few out of many which might be quoted to warn the 
reader that Dr Gairdner’s bias is sometimes strongest where his tone is most 
judicial. 
G. G. Couuron. 


EASTBOURNE., 





The Gospel according to St John. ‘The Greek Text, with Introduction 
and Notes.—By the late Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Durham, sometime Regius Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge.—2 Vols. Vol. I., cxevi+283; Vol. II., 394. London: 
Murray, 1908. 


No editor’s name appears on the title-page of these fine volumes, but the 
preface is signed by one of the Bishop’s sons, the Rev. A. Westcott, who 
writes of “the privilege of presenting my father’s latest words on the 
Gospel of St John to those who will value them”; and these, let me say 
at once, will be all who value the Fourth Gospel, for never has it had a 
more discerning commentator, or one who was more deeply imbued with 
the very spirit of its author. Bishop Westcott firmly believed that the 
author was St John himself ; and whether he was right in that belief or no, 
one feels that between the actual author and the commentator there is 
such a community of spirit as ensures that the disciple enters fully into 
the master’s mind. And to say that Dr Westcott was the disciple of 
the author of the Fourth Gospel, above all other teachers, after the great 
Master himself, is to affirm what every student of his writings will probably 
be willing to assent to. Every such student will be desirous of adding 
these volumes to his collection of the great theologian’s works; but he 
will do well to remember that the date of the Bishop’s death makes it 
impossible that they should be “up to date” in their criticism. Never- 
theless, there is here a vast amount of material which is of value in helping 
to form one’s judgment on the questions which are most hotly debated at 
the present moment. 

We are told that so far back as the years 1859 and 1860, when a plan 
for a “tripartite” Commentary on the New Testament was discussed 
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between Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, the Johannine writings were 
assigned to the first-named. In 1869 he “ yielded to a pressing request to 
undertake the Gospel for the Speaker's Commentary, and in consequence 
was reluctantly compelled to substitute the Authorised Version for the 
Greek text as the basis of his work,” though he “reserved his right to 
utilise his published notes” for an edition of the Greek. The present 
edition is the result of this reservation, and of work subsequent to the 
Speaker's Commentary. ‘The mass of the revised Commentary,” the 
editor thinks, was “compiled during the years 1883-1887,” though 
‘other notes were subsequently added, and a few of the latest pencilled 
additions probably belong to the last years of his life.” 

The latest literature to which I have myself observed a reference is the 
Report of the Palestine Exploration Society, 1881 (I. 145). The present 
volumes are, indeed, very largely a reissue of matter previously existing, 
but not brought together in this convenient form. With the exception of 
the section on the quotations from the Old Testament, which Dr Westcott 
had revised, the introduction is taken practically verbatim from the earlier 
work, the reader not even being informed that Lightfoot’s Contemporary 
Review articles, freely referred to, have been collected in book form. “The 
Greek text is that of Westcott and Hort, with occasional preference for 
marginal readings,” while the English translation which faces it has for 
its basis the Revised Version. “I have,” says the editor, “only altered 
the text (or marginal text where preferred) of the Revised Version in those 
cases where it seemed that its rendering would not have satisfied my 
father.” Many of the notes are identical with those in the previous 
edition, but parts of the Gospel have been re-annotated, viz. “ practically the 
whole of chapters iii., iv., vi., vii., viii., ix., x., xi., and xii., and considerable 
sections of chapters i., xvi., and xx. In other parts of the Gospel he has 
only made occasional notes.” One feature which distinguishes the revised 
commentary is the large number of quotations from patristic writings. 
Rupert of Deutz (+1135) is drawn upon extensively, and was evidently a 
favourite study of Westcott, who (on iii. 10) contrasts his “ deeper insight” 
with that of the Greek Fathers. As an instance of his appositeness, here 
is his comment on iv. 17: “Non expectavit aut exegit ut totum diceret, 
sed clementiz manum porrigens pepercit pudori, subvenit conscientiz 
fluctuanti.” 

While we are on the subject of the notes, one or two details may be 
referred to. i. 41 affords an example of how a little discovery may alter 
the current view of a passage, and supersede many expositions. Westcott 
of course reads, and comments on, “ He findeth first his own brother”; 
but so recently as February of this year Mrs Lewis has shown (in the 
Expository Times), on the evidence of two old Latin MSS., which 
read “mane,” and of the Syriac of the Sinai Palimpsest, that there 
was a very early reading of zpwi instead of wparov, and this may 
probably be the original. At all events it makes much better sense. 
ii, 1 is a case where the editor has been caught napping: “See Mark 
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vi. 3, note,” we read; and we ask, When did Westcott comment on 
St Mark? Whereupon we are reminded that the first issue of this com- 
mentary was one of a series, so that the reference is to a companion 
volume in the Speaker's. In the additional notes on ch. xix. is a 
lengthy argument leading up to the conclusion that St John follows 
the modern Western mode of reckoning the hours of the day. We 
might have been warned that Dr Swete, in his St Mark (on xv. 25), 
says this argument has been “considerably shaken by recent research.” 
And finally, a distinction might have been drawn between John Lightfoot 
and J. B. Lightfoot, both of whom appear to be referred to by the 
surname alone, so that a young student will almost certainly suppose 
that only one writer is in question, and he the Bishop of Durham, 
Westcott’s predecessor in the see. I have known the mistake to be 
made in consulting a library catalogue, the New Testament commentaries 
of the modern scholar being sought under the name of the older. In 
a small way it is something like the confusion between the two Johns 
of Ephesus! Misprints, so far as I have observed, are very rare, the 
most serious being “exclusively” for “conclusively” on p. xiv of the 
Introduction. On the whole, the editor has done his work well. The 
book is well printed on good paper, and in its black binding, with gold 
lettering and gilt top, has a goodly appearance. The volumes are 
convenient to handle, and lie open easily. 

The Introduction, as has already been remarked, except for one section, 
is practically a verbatim reprint of what was written now many years ago, 
and consequently it cannot deal with the Johannine problems in the shape 
in which they present themselves at the present day. But the present 
problems are only the old problems in a new guise, and it is always useful 
to keep in mind what so great a master thought and wrote. When one 
again reads through these proofs, both internal and external, that the 
Fourth Gospel was actually the work of John the Apostle, and when one 
further refreshes one’s memory with Lightfoot’s arguments to the same 
effect, the case seems for the moment to be finally settled. But then one 
recollects that as a matter of fact it is not settled, but the controversy is 
going on as merrily as ever, both in regular set books and in articles in the 
theological reviews. A prophecy of Lightfoot’s has, however, come true. 
In 1871 he wrote: ‘“* We may look forward to the time when it will be held 
discreditable to the reputation of any critic for sobriety and judgment to 
assign to this gospel any later date than the end of the first century, or 
the very beginning of the second.”! No one now seems to find it worth 
while to discuss the Tiibingen theory. Yet there are many scholars who 
deny the authorship of a companion of Jesus; others who feel the weight 
of the evidence for John too strong to be resisted, but who nevertheless 
regard the contents as not necessarily history ; while others are indifferent 
as to the actual author, holding the entire work to be more or less alle- 
gorical, And, indeed, on whichever side we range ourselves the difficulties 

1 Biblical Essays, p. 11. 
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are immense. If the actual evidence forces us to believe that John was the 
author, we are at once met by the difficulty of reconciling his portraiture 
of Jesus with that of the Synoptists, and his view of the ministry with 
theirs. If the three are right in their representation of the gradual 
unfolding of the Messianic character and claims of the Lord, how does the 
fourth come to represent them as taken for granted by everyone from the 
beginning? And if affinities can be shown (as they can) between the dis- 
courses in the last Gospel and the sayings in the earlier ones, how does the 
effect of the whole come to be so very different ?_ And how does the Evangelist 
come to give the private conversation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman? 
—for we canhardly accept Westcott’s suggestion that either John waspresent 
(which he admits to be unlikely), or that the account was derived either 
from Christ or the woman. Yet there is no other alternative if the 
narrative is historical. There is much force in Loisy’s words: “Tous les 
discours du quatrieme Evangile sont, au point de vue chrétien, comme des 
paroles du Christ glorieux, anticipées dans sa carriére terrestre ; elles sont 
done aussi, pour ’historien, une expression du sentiment chrétien, uw 
témoignage de la foi chrétienne.” On the other hand, I must confess that, 
while I can see that xxi. 20-23 is reconcilable with John’s death before the 
narrative was written, yet to my mind it conveys the impression that he was 
still alive. ‘The passage may be consistent with John’s being already dead ; 
I cannot see that it is any proof of it. “A great Hebrew epic,” was 
Westcott’s description of the Gospel in 1859; perhaps here we have the 
clue to all our difficulties. 
G. E. Frrencu. 


West Hatcu Vicarace, Taunton. 





Religion in the Further East. 


Once more the Bhagavad Gita, “the Divine Lay,” as it has been called, 
attracts a translator and expounder in the person of Mr Charles Johnston, 
formerly Sanskrit prizeman of Dublin University and the Indian Civil 
Service. The philosophical interest of the book, the part which it has 
played in Indian religious life, the intrinsic beauty of much of its teaching, 
all combine to fascinate the student, and Mr Johnston probably yields to 
none of its admirers.’ A brief general introduction is followed by an analysis 
of the eighteen cantos of the poem, which are rendered in prose. Mr 
Johnston’s judgments at the outset are not such as to inspire confidence 
in his guidance. With courageous independence he takes no heed of pre- 
decessors.” He boldly affirms that the poem, which he admits to contain 
elements of various dates, was completed in its present form before the 
teaching of Gotama the Buddha, 500 n.c. He places Cankara Acharya, 

1 Bhagavad Gitd, “The Songs of the Master,” Charles Johnston, Flushing, New 
York, 1908. 


Professor Garbe’s analysis (1905), for instance, is not mentioned, nor the stil] later 
rendering of Professors Deussen and Otto Strauss (1906). 
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who is commonly assigned to the early part of the ninth century a.p., and 
who is even said by some distinguished scholars to have composed his 
commentary on the poem in the year 804 a.p., “some twenty-two centuries 
ago” (p. xvi)! Such are the chronological uncertainties of Indian literary 
tradition. This of course enables him to dispose altogether of the theories 
of Christian influence which have been so keenly debated among recent 
critics. But he has his own sense of analogy, and freely uses the Gospels 
and the Apocalypse (not always, perhaps, quite happily) for purposes of 
illustration. Neither the Logos nor the worship of the Lamb seems 
altogether appositely introduced. The difficulty of the translator, of 
course, lies in the philosophical terms. Mr Johnston evidently desires to 
make his version intelligible and interesting to English readers. He 
therefore strives to avoid all technicalities, but he is landed consequently 
in frequent vagueness and inexactitude. To take one or two examples at 
random (xiii. 19): “know that both nature and spirit are beginningless ; 
and know that changes and powers are nature-born.” Here “nature” 
(the term is also used by Professor Barnett in his admirable version, but 
then there is a more explicit introduction, and a little sheaf of notes) 
represents the famous Prakriti. It is not the organised cosmos that we 
know, the scene of ordered thought and scientific unity, but the primitive, 
formless, undifferentiated matter. The “ powers” that are “ nature-born ” 
are the three mysterious Gunas, usually termed “ qualities,” and commonly 
designated *‘ goodness,” “ passion,” and “darkness” (or, as Mr Johnston 


calls them, “ substance, force, and darkness”), by whose action the original 


matter passes through various transformations into the world of our 
experience. All this is lost by the simple rendering “ powers.” The same 
English word reappears in iv. 27: “all the works of the powers and the 
works of the life-force.” Here items of physiological psychology lie hidden 
underneath more general names. The “ powers” are the indriyas or organs 
of sense, eye, ear, and so forth; the “life-force” is the group of pranas or 
vital breaths. The fact is that a translation of this type really needs a 
running commentary to explain it; the introductory analyses are 
insufficient. With the ethical and religious vocabulary Mr Johnston is 
far more successful, and his deep sympathy with some of the fundamental 
conceptions of the poem makes his interpretations full of suggestiveness. 
As everyone knows, the Gita (to give it the abbreviated name of its Indian 
lovers) is concerned with the way of deliverance for the soul from the 
bonds of worldliness, and its passage to the world of light and love. 
There, mythologically, is the heavenly throne of Vishnu ; there, spiritually, 
is the way of union with that Infinite Life which philosophy had long 
learned to conceive under the triple form of Being, Thought, and Joy 
(Sac-cid-ananda). 

The divine hero of “the Lord’s Song” announces to the listening 
Arjuna that though his essence changed not, and could feel neither birth 
nor decay, he yet condescended to be born from age to age when religion 
declined and irreligion prevailed, “to guard the righteous, to destroy 
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evildoers, to establish the Dharma (truth, law, religion)” (iv. 6-8). That is 
the application to Vishnu (in the person of Krishna) of the beneficent 
purpose realised by the Buddha, save that Buddhism seeks not the 
destruction but the conversion of sinners. The disciple of Krishna, 
however, did not venture to aspire after any share in this great function, 
Nor did early Buddhism place any such aim before the follower of the 
Sakyan ‘Teacher. The primitive “arahat” or saint attained deliverance 
for himself out of the weary round of re-births by the steadfast practice 
of the Eightfold Noble Path. But he did not seek to make this personal 
“salvation” effective for others also. The missionary preachers of the 
first ages of the faith might indeed be the instruments of bringing many 
to righteousness; but the saint, though he must have a heart full of love 
for all creatures, was not pledged to incessant labour for their rescue 
from the bondage of ignorance and sin. The ideal of individual holiness 
had thus certain egoistic limitations; it was a “vehicle” that only held 
one in the transit through the sphere of rebirth. 

But under influences which it is impossible here even to indicate, this 
ideal gradually expanded. The skiff in which the believer made his lonely 
voyage across the ocean of transmigration (to use another familiar figure) 
grew into a vessel capable of holding many; and the system known as the 
“Great Vehicle” held up new visions in which the disciple saw himself called 
upon to undertake the same beneficent labour for others which the Teacher 
had already wrought for him. To take the great vow to become a Buddha, 
to devote every energy of body and mind to preparation for attaining 
supreme enlightenment and diffusing it among all beings from the highest 
heavens to the lowest hells,—this was the new duty which profoundly 
transformed both the theory and practice of Buddhism. It was connected 
with a philosophical change which brought back into Buddhist thought the 
great ontological conceptions so strictly repudiated by the Founder, and 
issued in a scheme of transcendental idealism absolutely opposed to the 
empirical idealism of an earlier day. 

By this altered environment the ethical culture of the “ Little Vehicle” 
was transmuted into a religion of communion in the Great. The believer 
found himself encompassed by innumerable spiritual powers, with the 
beautiful figure of Avalokitecvara at their head, each pledged to the same 
task, a share in the deliverance of all living beings from the fetters of 
worldliness and the snares of sin. These formed the vast multitude of the 
Bodhisattvas or Buddhas-to-be, sustained by the power and grace of the 
Eternal with whom they were in some way or other indissolubly connected. 
An enormous literature arose to describe the scope of their labours, and 
the stages of their advance towards attainment. One of these poetic 
manuals has recently been translated with loving care by the eminent 
scholar in Buddhist Sanskrit, Professor Louis de la Vallée Poussin, of Gand.' 
It is ascribed to a Teacher of the Great Vehicle, Cantideva, whose date is 


1 Bodhicarydvatdra, “ Introduction la Pratique des Futurs Bouddhas,” Paris, 1907. 
The translation is provided with very valuable analyses and notes. 
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placed (for instance by the late Professor Bendall) in the middle of the 
eventh century a.p.!_ It is founded on the idea that the higher insight 
abolishes the distinction between “self” and “ others,” and the disciple can 
oly secure his own victory over evil by whole-hearted devotion to the 
liberation of those around him. 

The poem is divided into nine cantos of very unequal lengths; a tenth, 
viewed even by the Buddhist tradition as of uncertain authority, has been 
left untranslated. It breathes an air mingled of strenuousness and 
compassion towards the sinful sufferers around and beneath, and of lowly 
submission to the Buddhas above. It is not exactly a Buddhist counter- 
part to the “Imitation,” though the type of the Buddha’s self-devotion 
everywhere forms the background. Rather might it be compared with the 
«Spiritual Exercises” of Loyola, save that the note of obedience to 
authority is wholly wanting, and a certain passion of self-confidence and 
enterprise in the undertaking of great tasks is encouraged (see canto vii., 
on viriya, “energy”). It contains acts of faith, and humble confessions ; 
but it affirms that active desire for the good of the world is more meri- 
torious than the cultus of the Buddhas (i. 27), and it urges the disciple to 
make the great vow for the attainment of Bodhi (the supreme knowledge) 
to promote the true goal of universal deliverance (iii.). Then follow a 
sries of delineations of the moral conditions needful for the fulfilment of 
the high purpose. A tremendous responsibility lies on him who thus 
devotes himself: “If I do not accomplish the vow, I deceive all living 
beings” (iv. 4); freedom from distraction, therefore, and subjugation of all 
disturbing passions, are essential. Various systems of thought are re- 
viewed and refuted. ‘Theism is impaled on the dilemma that if God acts 
without desiring it, He is subordinate to some extraneous power; if He 
acts through desire, He is under its control and is not sovereign (ix. 126). 
A curious tradition relates that after proclaiming verse 35—‘“ When both 
being and not-being have ceased to present themselves to the mind, as 
there is nothing more to affirm or deny, the mind is at peace "—Cantideva 
rose in the air and disappeared. But the ascended saint continued the 
poem, and the remaining 130 verses were heard and recorded by pious 
followers. All students of the later Buddhism will feel deep gratitude to 
the translator for putting into their hands so precious a work of Buddhist 
piety. Not till Christian missionaries have thoroughly assimilated its 
spirit can they understand how great an obstacle the doctrine of 
eternal punishment without hope of permanent redemption, or even of 
temporary relief, perpetually places in their way. 

The remarkable articles on Japanese Shintoism, recently published in 
the Revue de [Histoire des Religions by M. Michel Revon, have been 
collected into a substantial volume and provided with an admirable index, 
under the general title Le Shinntoisme.2 The exposition is on a very 

1 See his edition of the (ikshdsamuccaya, 1902, pp. iii-vi. 


_ * There is no title-page, but the table of contents bears the date, “ Paris, Imprimerie 
Nationale, Novembre 1907.” 
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comprehensive scale, for the present issue (comprising 473 pp.) deak 
only with the gods of Shinto, their origin, nature, and life; th 
whole practice of Shinto, including the worship of ancestors, with 
its immense social significance, being reserved for future treatment 

M. Revon has lived long in Japan, and is steeped in knowledy 
of its early literature, together with the commentators of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He is perfectly familiar with the 
labours of the English scholars, Satow, Chamberlain,! and Aston. And 
he writes with a wide outlook over the general history of religioy 
evolution; beside the names of A. Réville and the lamented Léo 
Marillier, the English reader welcomes those of Tylor, Frazer, and Lang, 
The text is generally brief, condensed, and pointed (occasionally M. Revon 
permits himself a pungent criticism on the treatment of the Eastern nation 
by the West), while the notes contain a vast quantity of subsidiary 
illustration. No such study of ancient Japanese religion has as yet 
appeared, the English treatise of Aston (Shinto, 1905) being usually 
limited to description, and almost devoid of references. 

The evolution of Shinto is essentially analogous in M. Revon’s view 
to that of other primitive religions. If any further refutation were needed 
of Spencer’s discarded thesis, this book would suffice to supply it. The 
interest of the Japanese field lies partly in the fact that the earliest 
literary deposits in the Kojiki and the Nihongi are almost wholly the 
product of antique tradition, the occasional traces of later Chinese culture 
being easily separable. In a series of very suggestive pages (pp. 332-351), 
M. Revon discusses the question of the origins of the Japanese people, 
and traces in them a double strand of race, Mongolian on the one hand, 
and Malay or Malayo-Polynesian on the other. To the latter element 
(which produced a victorious aristocracy) he traces some of the charac- 
teristic features of Japanese character—the quick intelligence, the proud 
warrior spirit, and the joyous love of nature and art, which have 
made the Japanese a people unique in Asia. The Japanese pantheon, 
however, was formed in their own islands; and the relative significance 
of mountain and river, wind and rain, is reflected in the varying import- 
ance of their deities in early myth. There is no living Sky as in ancient 
Chinese thought to co-ordinate and unify the powers of nature. M. 
Revon does not even name one of the figures of the Nihongi, Ama no ni- 
naka-nushi, “‘ Heaven-august-centre-master,” in whom some students have 
seen the pole-star, and others “a personification of the sky, which has 
already reached that secondary phase in which the God has become distinct 
from the natural phenomenon ” (Aston, Shinto, p. 142). The stars play but 
a small part in ancient Japanese mythology; the earth and its products 
provide the chief objects of interest next to the sun and moon, and supply 
the scenery and equipment both for the upper and the under worlds. 

The often-repeated charge that Shinto has no morality, is incidentally 


1 It is a pity that Chamberlain’s Things J oe is always cited from an early 
edition, instead of the much enlarged edition o 
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uted by M. Revon again and again. It is true that Shinto has no 
Ten Words” like Israel, not even a modest paiica-stla (Five Precepts) 
‘ke Buddhism. But it is not, therefore, destitude of ethical significance. 
ts deities are, for the most part, beneficent; there is no diabolic aristo- 
racy, the spirits of evil are anonymous (the later demonology shows 
Buddhist influence); the attitude of the worshipper, as the early rituals 
unply prove, is one of trust and gratitude, of love and hope. Myth and 
radition alike show the presence of brutal passions; but a moral order is 
ing slowly evolved. Crime is placed under religious sanctions of punish- 
nent; children are submissive and obedient ; the women are better than 
he men; there are consecrated formule for marriage and divorce. The 
ingular mixture of the ceremonial and the moral (which has so many 
arallels elsewhere) may be seen in the ritual of the ‘“ Great Purification.” ! 
Before the eighth century it seems to have been celebrated only occasion- 
ally, and for special reasons. But as new ethical influences streamed in 
vith Confucian culture and Buddhist missionary enterprise, Shinto ac- 
quired a deeper moral consciousness, and a half-yearly ceremony on the 
$0th of the sixth and twelfth months became the rule. A decree of the 
present reign in 1872 fixes the ordinance to the last day of June and 
December, and requires its performance at all Shinto shrines, whether 
upported by the government or maintained by local piety. Four or five 
days before the close of the month the believer procures from the priest 
awhite paper cut in the shape of a garment. On this he writes the 
year and month of his birth and his sex, rubs it over his whole body, 
and breathes on it. His sins are thus transferred to the paper robe; it 
is taken to the shrine and placed on a table while food offerings are 
presented and purifying ceremonies are performed. Finally the paper 
garments are packed in cases, put into a boat, rowed out to sea, and com- 
mitted to the deep. There they are carried to the great Sea-Plain by the 
Maiden-of-Descent-into-the-Current, who bears them to the Maiden-of-the- 
Swift-Opening, dwelling in the Eight-Hundred-Meetings of the Brine-of- 
the-Eight-Brine-Currents. She swallows them down with gurgling sound, 
and the Lord-of-the-Breath-Blowing-Place then blows them away into the 
Root-Country, the bottom, apparently, of the under world! 

The contrast between different ways of dealing with sin in modern 
Shinto ritual and Buddhist preaching receives remarkable illustration in 
the sermons of Tada Kanai, of the Shin Shu Sect (the True Sect of the 
Pure Land), translated with admirable sympathy by the Rev. Arthur 
Lloyd under the title The Praises of Amida.® ‘The characteristic 
features of this sect were described in this Journal by Mr Troup (Jan. 
1906) ; it is only necessary to recall the conception on which its teaching 
is founded, that faith in the Buddha of Infinite Light and Life is the sole 


' This is no doubt reserved by M. Revon for his future volume. See the account 
of the present practice of Norito x., by Dr Karl Florenz, in the Trans. Asiat. Soc. Jap., 
Wl. xxvii, pt. i, pp. 16 ff. 

* Tokyo, 1907. Published by the Kyébunkwan. 
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requisite for the believer's salvation. In these sermons the preacher avai 
himself of all the resources of literature, ancient and modern, to awaken 
the careless to a sense of their danger, to strengthen the wavering, ty 
comfort the troubled. Passages from the sacred texts, from Epictetus 
Emerson, sayings from the Gospels, incidents from the romances of Hugo, 
Hawthorne, or Tolstoi, show that the Buddhist teacher is confronted with 
the same moral problems as the men of insight in all ages. How to find 
the gate of true peace, what is the tender mercy of Amida in calling us to 
him out of the storms of evil into a safe refuge, how even “ our sin on) 
serves to bring out more clearly the workings of the Divine Mercy,” how 
there is only One Rule, One Law, One Buddha, and One Paradise, how a] 
men must be bound into union by means of the One Name and the Grea 
Parent awaits their coming to him, how we must all prepare to go forth 
from the hostelry of this life and turn our faces to the City of Light— 
these are the preacher’s themes. It will be to the lasting shame of 
Christian sectarianism if the Buddhism that expresses itself thus remains 
estranged from the character and the message of Jesus Christ. 


J. E. Carpenter, 
MANcHESTER CotLEGE, Oxrorp. 


The Culture of the Soul among Western Nations.—By P. Ramanathan, 
K.C., C.M.G.—New York and London: G. 


P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1906. Pp. 262. 


Ir ought to be widely recognised that the cultivation of the soul according 
to the precepts of the Christianity of Jesus is something that the best 
Hindu minds appreciate no less highly than do the religious teachers of 


the Occident. But the Hindu makes a sharp distinction between true 
Christianity and ecclesiastical Christianity, or ‘“Churchianity,” and 
whenever he writes concerning religion in Western nations, his emphasis 
is not on existing conditions there, but bears rather upon the religious 
attainments that ought to be realised wherever Jesus is the accepted 
ideal example. 

Mr P. Ramanathan, of Ceylon, is the author of a book composed of 
seven discourses delivered by him at the invitation of Monsalvat School 
for the Comparative Study of Religion. According to this author, the 
unfortunate sectarianism that prevails in the Occident is chiefly due to 
the loss of the traditional oral interpretation of the Scriptures, which 
was regarded in the early period of the Christian Church as of the first 
importance. This unwritten interpretation was then heard from the lips 
of spiritual sages and seers who had attained, to a high degree, the very 
ideals of purity, wisdom, and love towards which they sought to attract 
their hearers. Men irresistibly follow such soulful leaders, but how few 
such are leading in the West to-day! In India, it is asserted, there is not 
this lack of spiritual mastership. Broad-minded students of religion who 
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have noted that fact will welcome Mr Ramanathan’s book as a more helpful 
guide to pure Christianity than most Christian writers are able to produce. 

The author’s point of view is shown in such clauses as these: “ Faith 
is much more than belief. It is the attachment or bond of love which 
springs from belief” (p. 15); “The waxing of the love of God depends, 
indeed, upon the waning of the love of the world” (p. 23); “The western 
nations know of only one Christ, but India knows of scores in each 
generation” (p. 81); “God is known by the soul only when the mind 
runs down to a calm and lies quite still” (p. 97); ‘“*God and soul, being 
purely spiritual, cannot be explained sufficiently by words. No descrip- 
tion on the part of a person who has known them can make another know 
them, even as the taste of water cannot be expressed in words ™ (p. 45); 
“A worldly saying is best interpreted by a man of worldly experience, 

. a spiritual saying by a man of spiritual experience. Experience, 
indeed, is the touchstone of interpretation ” (p. 38); ‘God is to be seen 
(that is, known) only where the ‘world’ is not, that is, only in the reign 
of pure consciousness” (p. 103); “The truth, as experienced by Jndanis 
(knowers of God), is that consciousness is wholly distinct from the mind 
and the senses” (p. 107); “Consciousness is the Be-ing which knows, and 
must not be confounded with the states or sensibilities induced... . 
through the excitation of the senses and thoughts” (p. 121). 

These quotations are sufficient to show that the view-point of the 
Oriental thinker is widely different from that which is held in the 
Occident. And not alone that, but his spiritual vision is introverted 
and subjective in much the same way that characterised the experiences 
of Jesus—also an Oriental thinker. Western religion, as a rule, is not 
subjective, but objective, for which reason it idealises and worships Jesus 
in lieu of understanding him. ‘This is just what the Master would most 
surely deprecate. Objective religion exists where the religious conscious- 
ness has not yet attained fulness or maturity, and it is objective because 
it depends upon perception instead of apperception. This perception 
cannot discern the spiritual centrality within, but is habitually occupied 
with something external—some inspired book, doctrine, or idealised person 
wholly out of touch with present-day experience. This is aptly illustrated 
by the case of the lady of distinction who has a beautiful copy of Murillo’s 
“Transfiguration of the Virgin.” Often does she gaze upon the picture in 
reverent admiration, but would she herself be like the ideal portrayed 
there? Never! Impossible! The question is: How can she and such 
as she ever understand what true religion is? Who can deny that 
objective religion is virtually sentimental religion, in the exercise of which 
there is much looking up, but very little moving up, toward the divine 
ideal? What Jesus thought of this sentimental religion is made plain in 
these words of warning: “Not every one that saith unto me, ‘Lord, 
lord!’ shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my Father.” 

The most notable of Mr Rémandthan’s seven discourses is entitled 
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“The Key of Knowledge, or the Fundamental Experiences of th 
Sanctified in Spirit.” This relates to the Jnénis of India and their “a 
of attaining the “ state of godliness,” which is life raised to a state of k 
consciousness—that is, consciousness of the Se/f—after the enmnlaiiee i 
the ‘“‘earth-bound or worldly I” and its desires. The Christianity of oa 
is here radicalised and carried to its logical conclusion—as a life ail 
system of belief—but the great majority of professing Christians rl 
hardly be ready to follow where this profoundly practical religion lead 
They will first need to unlearn their myths and half-truths about God 
Jesus, and “eternal life,” and see all understandingly. Only in the li tt 
radiated by one’s own indwelling divinity can this insight be pula 
and perhaps the author is justified in maintaining that those who have no 
yet attained such insight should trust in the authority of their spiritual 
superiors for religious guidance. ia 

After reading this suggestive, heart-searching book, one can but 
wonder how the gulf between the highest ideal of Eastern religion 
and that of Western religion is to be bridged. By letting the mind 
“run down to a calm ”—the calm of non-desire—the Oriental aspirant 
finds the “peace which passeth understanding.” But to the restles 
Western mind, non-desire is only a state of vacuity, and it has convinced 
itself that this entails the loss of individuality. Now, it is fair to pr 
sume that the Western mind has arrived at such a conclusion “i 
not yet cognisant of the deeper resources of the subjective-spiritual It 
would hardly be possible to write of these resources confidently and 
impressively without first entering into the experience of them, and this 
the author has undoubtedly done. Western devotees of religion who are 
bent upon understanding Jesus, need just that frequent introversion of 
thought and feeling from the interests of the outer life to those of the 
inner. Committed to this, they would appreciate the fact that the true 
test of spiritual progress is the waning of the desire for the worldly 
Committed to this, they would become convinced of what Jesus constantly 
saw, i.e. that a wholly sincere desire for godliness and Sidmedieene 
involves non-desire for everything that prevents that realisation. It isa 
choice—the right choice—between the verities and the vanities, for they 
will not mix. It sloughs off personalism, but preserves and magnifies true 
individuality. 

There may be a good and sufficient reason why religion among Westem 
peoples lacks the profundity and absorbing appreciation with which the 
highest classes of Hindus invest it. Presumably, subjective development 
is not so far advanced in the younger nations as in India. This difference 
should be expected. The critic of soul culture as seen in such nations 
should allow for the conditions which are bound to prevail wherever 


mental activities are, for the most part, exhausted by the demands of 


the physical. 
W. T. SExceEnr. 
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Bible. With the co-operation of J. A. 
Selbie, and with the assistance of J. C. 
Lambert and Shailer Mathews. 1008p. 

T. & T. Clark, 1909. 

{An independent work intended to put into the 
hands of those who have not the means to buy or 
the knowledge to use the larger work a single- 
volume Dictionary abreast of modern scholarship. 
The contributors include over 100 authorities. } 

g  Cooke(G. A.) Some Principles of Biblical 
Interpretation. Expos., Mar. 1909. 

[As illustrated in O.T. literature. The article 
is the inaugural address of the author on suc- 
ceeding to Cheyne’s chair.} 7 

m_ Charles (It. H.) Man’s Forgiveness of 
his Neighbour: A Study in Religious 
Development. Expos., Dec. 1908. 

(Shows the great advance of the N.T. over the 
Old. The Testament of the XII. Patriarchs 
reaches the N.T. level, and we ‘‘must assume 
our Lord’s acquaintance” with its teaching on the 
subject.) ; 

Margoliouth (D. S.) Dr G. A. Smith on 
Jerusalem. Expos., Dec. 1908. 

Smith (G. A.) The Land of Edom. II. 
The Eastern Range—Mount Esau. 

Expos,, Dec. 1908. 

[Geographically descriptive. 

Dummelow (J. R.), Ed. A Commentary 
on the Holy Bible. By various writers, 
1244p. Macmillan, 1909. 

[An elaborate work, aiming to supply informa- 
tion as to, inter alia, the circumstances under 
which the various books were originally com- 
posed, the mental habits of the people to whom 
they were addressed, and the actual needs they 
were designed to meet.] 

Howorth (Sir H. H.) The Canon of the 
Bible among the Later Reformers. 

J. Th. St., Jan. 1909. 

Winstedt (£. 0.) Some Unpublished 
Sahidic Fragments of the Old Testament. 

J. Th. St., Jan. 1909. 

Cook (Stanley A.) Religion of Ancient 
Palestine in the Second Millennium B.c., 
in the Light of Archeology and the Inscrip- 
tions. (Religions, Ancient and Modern.) 
129p. Constable, 1908. 

{An able litile work. The aim has been to 
furnish a fairly self-contained description of the 
general religious conditions from external or 
non-biblical sources.] _ ’ 

Boyd (J. 0.) Jewish Parties in the Fifth 
Century before Christ. 

Princeton Th, Rev., Jan. 1909. 

{As deduced from a study of Ezra-Neh. and the 
Elephantine papyri. The Elephantine com- 
munity belonged to the ‘international ” party, 
and their temple, like the later ones of Gerizim 
and Leontopolis, was sectarian, and represents a 
defection from the 0.T. standard. The evidence 
oi this fifth or sixth century temple requires us 
to put back the period when the single sanctuary 
was presupposed, t.e. the critics must find an 
earlier date fur the Priest’s Code, which certainly 
presupposes the central sanctuary. ] 

Hoyg (Hope W.) Orientalia. 

Interpreter, Jan, 1909. 

[Notes chiefly on some publications in 1908 
dealing with Babylonia and Egypt.] 











Weigall (Arthur E. P.) Religion apj 
Empire in Ancient Egypt. 
Quar. R., Jan, 1909, 
{Some account of the evidence relating to th, 
rule of the Hyksos, or ‘“‘Shepberd Kings,” ang , 
review of the recent discoveries which have throw, 
so much fresh light on the end of the Eighteent 
Dynasty. ] : 
Petrie (W. M. Flinders) Personal R,. 
ligion in Egypt before Christianity, 184), 
Harper & Brothers, 1999. 
(The personal religion here dealt with is tha 
which concerns private beliefs rather than public 
acts. } . 
Duncan (J. Garrou) The Exploratioy 
of Egypt and the Old Testament. 248p, 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1998, 
{A summary of results obtained by exploration 
in Egypt up to the present time, with a fuller 
account of those bearing on the Old ‘l'estament 
With 100 illustrations from photographs, } 
Jordan (W. G.) Biblical Criticism and 
Modern Thought; or, The Place of the Old 
Testament in the Life of To-day. 333p, 
Clark, 1909, 
{By treating the 0.1. as real literature, the 
author attempts to get at the heart of the people 
from whom it came, and to grasp its real revela. 
tion.] 
Orchard (W. E.) The Evolution of Old 
‘Testament Religion. 287p. Clarke, 1908, 
{Written from the point of view of the Higher 
Criticism. ‘‘This book is an earnest plea for 
earnest men to consider whether it is not open 
to be shown that from these facts there comes to 
us a much clearer understanding of God’s ways 
with man; a more certain conviction that in 
the past God has actually spoken through the 
Scriptures.” ] 


u2 Swete (H. B.) The Old Testament in 


Greek, II. The Greek Old Testament in the 
Christian Church. Interpreter, Jan, 1909, 
(The LXX. was one of the parents of Christian 
literature—of the N.T. and of the other writings 
of the early Church. It supplied the preacher of 
the first age with the text and with much of the 
materials of his preaching ; it supplied the leaders 
of Christian worship with the backbone of a 
liturgy. ] . 

Bou (G. H.) A Short Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. (Oxford 
Church Text-books.) 148p. 

Rivingtons, 1909. 

{Written for beginners, and intended to be used 
in conjunction with Canon Ottley’s volume ov 
The Hebrew Prophets.) 

Foakes-Jackson (F. J.) The Old Testa- 
ment before Modern Criticism. II. How 
the O.T, emerged from the Test. 

Interpreter, Jan. 1909, 

{Despite our loss of certain beauties, which we 
often part with only to find in another form, we 
get a truer picture of God’s dealing with Israel. 
And we discover under the new conditions of 
criticism a new interest in periods of Jewish 
history which had once seemed devoid of stirring 
incident.] 


| 24 Wiener (H. M.) Essays in Pentateuchal 


Criticism. III. The ‘‘Clue” to the 

‘*Documents.” Biblioth. Sacra, Jan. 1909. 
{Attacks the commonly received critical theory 

—taking Carpenter’s presentment of it.) 

Coggin (Frederick Ernest) Man’s Great 
Charter : An Exposition of the First Chapter 
of Genesis. Revised edition. 207p. 

Nisbet, 1908. 

Barnes (W. E.) The David of the Book 
of Samuel and the David of the Book of 
Chronicles, Expos., Jan. 1909, 
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(The writer’s interest in the Temple introduces 
the figure of David and colours his portrait.] 
3p Vidal (J. M.) Lridée de résurrection 
dans Job. ; ; 
R. du Clergé francais, Feb. 1, 1909. 

[First of two articles. } 

5 ‘X.” Professor Mayor and the Helvidian 
Hypothesis. Expos., Dec. 1908. 

[A warm rejoinder to Mayor’s answer in this 
discussion of the nature of the relationship of 
Christ and ‘‘ his brethren.” } 

Lewis (Miss Agnes M.) Letter to the 
Editor. Expos., Jan, 1909. 

(Correcting the statement of “X.” in the 
December number to the effect that the Syr. Sin. 
Palimpsest has suffered erasure with a knife at 
the hands of the orthodox librarian. Erasure has 
taken place, but impartially, with the only object 
apparently of getting a clear surface for the 
seventh or eighth century ‘Stories of Holy 
Women.” ] 

Mayor(J.B.) The Brethren of the Lord : 
Second Thoughts. Expos,, Jan. 1909. 

{Maintains the hypothesis, but modifies some 
arguments. } eee os * 

Wilson (A. J.) Emphasis in the New 
Testament. J. Th. St., Jan. 1909. 

Turner (C. H.) Historical Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. II, The Contents of the Canon of 
theNew Testament. (A) The Four Gospels. 

J. Th. St., Jan. 1909. 

Moulton (J. H.) and Milligan (G.) 
Lexical Notes from the Papyri. 

Expos., Dec. 1908, Jan., Mar. 1909. 

Ross (J.) *Evepyeto@a in the New Testa- 
ment. Expos,, Jan. 1909. 

Mayor (J. B.) Note on évepyetc@a. 

Expos., Feb. 1909. 

(Pointing out to Ross that he had already 
published the opinion Ross maintains, that the 
verb in Biblical Greek is always passive.] R 

Kennedy (H. A. A.) The Functions of 
the Forerunner, and the Storming of the 
Kingdom. Expos., Dec. 1908. 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.) The Time of the 
Transfiguration. Expos., Dec. 1908. 

{Adopting Col. Mackinlay’s suggestion that 
the Transfiguration occurred at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the writer compares the Synoptic 
account (Mark ix. 2 ff., Mt. xvii., Luke ix. 28 ff.) 
with that of John vii., and tinds that, while not a 
detail of one appears in the other, the two yet 
dovetail perfectly, chronology and tone wonder- 
fully agreeing. The two narratives must be 
therefore founded on personal knowledge or first- 
hand information.) 

w Sardi(M.) Il ‘‘ Figlio dell’ Uomo.” 
Riv, stor. -crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Jan. 1909. 

_(The term sometimes= Messiah, sometimes the 
Kingdom of God. Christ used it to designate 
himself, its advantage being that it was so 
indeterminate as to be capable of receiving a 
manifold significance. } 

Biichler (A.) St Matthew vi. 1-6 and 
other Allied Passages. J, Th. St., Jan. 1909. 

(The difficulty as to praying in the street and 
sounding the trumpet is explained by referring 
the occasion to a public fast, when these customs 
were followed.]} 

Bacon (Benjamin Wisner) The Begin- 
nings of Gospel Story. A Historico-Critical 
Inquiry into the sources and structure of 
the Gospel according to Mark, with ex- 
pository notes upon the text, for English 
readers, (The Modern Commentary Series.) 
279p. Yale University Press, 1909. 


[Review follows. } 


| 7A Liberty (S.) 


| 6D King (E. G.) 


|S Maynard (J. D.) 


|U Blunt (A. 


E Bacon (B. W.) The Ascension in Luke 
and Acts, Expos., Mar. 1909. 
[By treating Acts i. 3 as ‘‘ the historian’s at- 
tempt to compensate for the omitted traditions” 
(the appearance to Peter among them), the 
writer argues there is no contradiction between 
Luke and Acts as to the time of the Ascension. 
Both put it at the beginning of the forty days, as 
all available apostolic and post-apostolic testi 
mony agrees. } 
W Carr (A.) Christus Aedificator. 
Expos., Jan. 1909. 
{A comparison between St John ii. 19 and 
Zechariah vi. 13. ‘‘Our Lord was directing the 
thought of his hearers to an Old Testament 
incident, which would not only indicate His 
claim to authority, but open out the significance 
of the temple itself in the light of prophecy.”) 
Denney (J.) Jesus’ Estimate of John the 
Baptist. Expos., Jan. 1909. 
St Peter’s Speech in Acts 
i. 15-22. Expos., Jan. 1909. 

[Discusses the syntactical connection and 
exegesis of the verses.) 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.) 
used in the Acts i.-xii. 

Expos., Feb., Mar. 1909. 

{And to be continued. } 

Harnack (Adolf) The Acts of the 
Apostles. Translated by the Rev. J. R. 
Wilkinson. (Crown Theological Library.) 
346p. Williams & Norgate, 1909. 

[Review will follow.) 

Bacon (B. W.) Professor Harnack on the 
Lukan Narrative, Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1909. 

(Professor Bacon expresses himself as hardly 
ready to accept H.’s conclusions. At any rate, 
the author of Acts is not Pauline at all, but 
Petrine in views and teaching. } ‘ 

7B Garvie (A. E.) The Doctrine of Christ. 
Expos:, Jan. and Feb, 1909. 
{A study in Pauline theology.] : 
Garvie (A. E.) The Need of Salvation. 
Expos., Mar, 190°. 

{Another study in the Pauline theology.] 

Quetteville (P. W.) Paul the Missionary, 
aud other Studies. 265p. P. Green, 1908. 

Lake (Kirsopp) What was the End of 
St Paul’s Trial ? Interpreter, Jan. 1909. 

(Thinks there is fair reason for the conjecture 
that St Luke means, in the concluding portion of 
Acts, that the case against St Paul came to 
nothing owing to the continued absence of the 
prosecuting Jews, and that after two years he 


was released.] 
The Disciple that Jesus 
loved: A Suggestion. 
Interpreter, Jan. 1909. 
[The suggestion is that the reference is to the 
rich young man of Mk. x. 21.) 
7M Ramsay (Sir W. M.) Dr Milligan’s 
Edition of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Expos., Jan. 1909. 


The Authorities 


(Commended. } ; 
Justin Martyr and the 
Text of Hebrews xi. 4. Expos., Feb. 1909. 
{Trypho, c. 19, supports Cobet’s emendation of 
MIAEIONA into HAIONA.]} , : 
W, F.) The Epistle of St 
James, Interpreter, Jan. 1909. 
V Harris (J. Rendel) An Emendation to 
1 Peter ii. 8. Expos., Feb. 1909, 
(Seeks to establish the currency of the doctrine 
of Christ as the Stone—which suggests the reading 
eis 0 ér€On.] f 
Y Law (Robert) The Tests of Life. (Kerr 
Lectures for 1909.) 436p. Clark, 1909. 
[An elaborate study of the tirst epistle of St John. } 
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Moffatt (J.) Wellhausen and Others on 
the Apocalypse. Expos., Mar. 1909. 
Plummer (A.) The Relation of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs to the 

Books of the New Testament. 
Expos., Dec. 1908, 

(Challenges Charles’ view that the parallels are 
due to the dependence of the N.T. on the Testa- 
ments. P. reverses the case, asking why the 
admitted Christianising of the Testaments may 
not have been extended to the insertion of N.T. 
parallels — and why, on Charles’ theory, the 
influence of the Testaments on the Fathers 
should be practically non-existent. ] 

Charles (R. H.) The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs in Relation to the New 
Testament, Expos., Feb. 1909. 

(An answer to Plummer. } 

Deismann (A.) Primitive Christianity 
aud the Lower Classes, Expos., Feb. 1909. 

{Describing some of the detail of the life of the 
people of the period as gathered from papyri 
and ostraca.] 

Deismann (A.) Primitive Christianity 
and the Lower Classes. Expos., Mar. 1909. 

Gry (Z.) Le messianisme des paraboles 
d’Hénoch. Le Muséon, vol. ix. No. 4. 

Mari (F.) Le Idee escatologiche del 
Libro di Enoch (to be continued). 

Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Jan. 1909. 

Ragg(ZL.) The Mohammedan Gospel of 
Barnabus. Church Q. R., Jan. 1909. 

(Concludes that this Vienna MS. had a Venetian 
origin towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
but that there was an earlier Italian original of 
the fourteenth century.] 


C CHURCH 14 “Social Problems, 20 * 


Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 


M‘Giffert (A. C.) Was Jesus or Paul the 
Founder of Christianity ¢ 
Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1909. 
{As an institution, and a system of principles, 
beliefs, and practice, the Church must be traced 
back to St Paul. The underlying spirit and 
gospel of it come from Jesus.] 


14 Nonconformist Minister. Nonconformity 


and Politics: A Word from Within. 
Fort. R., Jan. 1909. 
{Protest against the tendency of Nonconformity 
to make political pronouncements, to look upon 
itself as called upon for direct interference in 
the political questions of the hour, to constitute 
itself officially a champion of political ideas.) 
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of Christ : Its True Definition. 
the Dean of Canterbury. 152p. 
Scott, 1908, 

[A call by evangelical pastors for the concep. 
tration of ministerial work on the salvation o; 
men’s souls, on their deliverance from sin, by 
faith in Christ, and on the purification of their 
souls by the Holy Spirit.] 

Faunce (William Herbert Perry) The 
Educational Ideal in the Ministry. (Lymay 
Beecher Lectures, 1908.) 2938p. 

Macmillan, 1908, 

{Lectures deal with (i.) Place of the Minister jy 
Modern Life ; (ii.) Attitude of Religious Leader, 
toward New Truth ; (iii.) Modern Uses of Ancient 
Scripture ; (iv.) Demand for Ethical Leadership 
(v.) Service of Psychology; (vi.) Direction oj 
Religious Education; (vii.) Relation of the 
Church and the College ; and (viii.) Education of 
the Minister by his Task.] 

Dykes (J. Oswald) The Christisy 
Minister and His Duties. 379p. 

Clark, 190s, 

{This volume by the former Principal of West 
minster College, Cambridge, is designed to meet 
the requirements of candidates for sacred office 
and of the junior clergy, not in one Church only, 
but in every evangelical communion. The four 
parts deal with (i.) The Modern Minister; (jj,) 
The Minister as Leader in Worship; (iii.) The 
Minister as Preacher; (iv.) The Minister as 
Pastor.] 


Preface by 


53 Mangenot (#.) Les soi-disant ant. 


cédents juifs de la sainte Eucharistie. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Feb. 15, 1909 
[Describes the recent theories of Box and other 
and rejects them. These writers have made a) 
error in the interpretation of the Mischna, and by 
joining to the true Kiddusch (which was a special 
ceremony for feast-days) a blessing of the bread 
which was a daily custom, they have created ay 
imaginary Kiddusch which bears some resem. 
blance to the Last Supper, and have quite 

wrongly supposed their original identity.) 


56 M‘Kenna(P.) The Tribunal of Penance. 


Irish Theol. Quar., Jan, 1909. 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60" 


Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 ** Apologetics, 


Mathews (S.) A Positive Method for an 
Evangelical Theology. 

Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1909. 

Mackintosh (H. R.) The Unio Mystica 
as a Theological Conception. 

Expos., Feb. 1909. 

{The mystical union with Christ is vital in Si 

Paul and especially in St John, and is the funda- 

mental idea in the theory of redemption. The 

union is inclusive of, but transcends, the moral.) 
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16 Tolstoy (Leo) The Law of Force and the 7S 


Law of Love. I. Fort. R., March 1909. 

{‘‘ The cause of the wretched condition of the 
Christian nations is the absence of a supreme 
conception, common to them all, of the meaning 
of life, of faith, and of guidance for conduct 
resulting from faith.” A plea for the Christian 
teaching in its real meaning.] 

Carnegie (W. H.) Churchmanship and 
Character. 272p. John Murray, 1909. 

(The Christian is (i.) a natural life, for by nature 
man is subject to the supreme authority of con- 
science; (ii.) a complete life, for its principle is 
applicable to the whole range of man’s activities ; 
(iii.) a free life, freedom through submission to the 
highest law ; (iv.) a supernatural life. A great 
Church movement will not arise till (i.) the Church 
type of character is recognised as the best type ; 
(ii.) the Church's organised activities bear visible 
witness to the greatness of her ideal and power. ] 


21 Brooke(Hubert)and Others, The Church 


Herbermann (C. G.) and Others, Ed. expositi 
The Catholic Encyclopedia: An Inter- Homo.] 
national Work of Reference on the Con- a7) Robin 
stitution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History rection 
of the Catholic Church. Vol. iv. Claud- ' 2 co 
Diocesan. 814p. poor ts. 

Caxton Publishing Co. , 1908. 

Perrier (J. Louis) The True God of 
Scholasticism. J. of Phil., Dec. 17, 1908 

(God, according to scholasticism, is not 
general manager who directs his business from 


a distance. He takes care of the minutest 
events of the world.) 
MacRory (J.) Loisy’s Theories in the 
Light of his Later Writings, 
Irish Theol. Quar., Jan. 1909. 
(‘‘Not the Catholic Church alone, but every {Writ 
Christian Church and sect of whatever shade, in theo 
would be the merest sham if Loisy’s views were with il 
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correct. If Christ were not God, if He did not 
die for man’s salvation, if He founded no Church 
and instituted no sacraments, what solid reason 
can be given or defence made for the existence of 
any Christian institution ?"} 
Dubois (F.) La vérité du Catholicisme. 
V. L’Evangile et le dogme. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Feb. 1, 1909. 
(Defending, agz ninst Loisy, ‘‘ the Catholic con- 
ception which derives dogma from the Gospel.”] 
Egerton (Hakluyt) Father Tyrrell’s 
Modernism: An Expository Criticism of 
“Through Scylla and Charybdis” in an 
open letter to Mr Athelstan Riley. 216p. 
Kegan Paul, 1909. 
[Criticises what is taken to be the Modernist’ 8 
central doctrine—that revelation is ‘‘ experience” 
not ‘ statement.”] : 
Johnston (J. S.) Sabatier’s ‘‘ Modern- 
ism.” Interpreter, Jan. 1909. 
(Writer discerns in Modernism a tendency to- 
wards drawing a sharp distinction between 
“historical truth” and what is called ‘‘ faith- 
truth.” Another tendency shows itself in a 
species of Pragmatism, an inclination to place 
“judgments of value” above standards of truth.] 
Henslow (@.) The Vulgate: The Source 
of False Doctrines. 151p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1909. 
{Object to show that, since the knowledge of 
the Bible in the early centuries of our era was 
hased entirely upon the Vulgate, a familiarity 
with the Greek language being in abeyance, this 
Latin version supplied nearly all the terms 
ag ones for ecclesiastical doctrines.] 
Round (J. Horace) A New Anglican 
Argument. Cont. R., Jan. 1909, 
[Deals with Dr Henry Gee's paper on “The 
Continuity of the Anglican Church” at the last 
Church Congress.] . 

5 Selbie (W. B.) Historic Fact and 

Christian Doctrine. Cont. R., Feb. 1909. 

{It was the force of the personality of Christ 
which originated the Christian Church, and has 
transformed and inspired men and women all 
through its history. The history of the Person 
is not confined to the few years that Jesus spent 
on earth, but is spread over the ages, and is to be 
studied in the results it has produced. In esti- 
mating it we must believe, as Emerson puts it, 
“what the years and the centuries say against 
the hours.”] ; 

17 May (Joseph) Miracles and Myths of 
the New Testament. 144p. P. Green, 1908. 

{Rejects the miraculous.) 

26 Foley (George Cadwalader)  Anselm’s 
Theory of the Atonement. (Bohlen Lec- 
tures, 1908.) 342p. Longmans, 1909. 

{Primary purpose of this study is negative, to 
exhibit the lack of authority for the theory framed 
by the Reformation divines. Contains a full 
exposition and detailed criticism of Cur Deus 
Homo.] 

27 Robinson (C. H.) Studies in the Resur- 
rection of Christ. 160p. Longmans, 1909. 
{A concise examination of the evidence for 
and against the Resurrection by the editorial 
secretary of the S.P.G.} 

29 Nayler (7.) Light on the Advent. 

187p. Elliot Stock, 1909. 

(The thesis is that ‘‘the advent, or second 
coming of the Messiah, took place, in fulfilment 
of prophecy, at the end of the siege and de- 
struction of Jerusalem —_ its magnificent temple 
by the Romans (A.D. 70).” 

60 Ocsterley (W. O. E. The Doctrine of 
Last Things, Jewish and Christian. 244p. 


Murray, 1908. 
(Written for working or for lay readers interested 
in theology, of which the main object is to study, 
with illustrative quotations, the eschatological 





teaching (i.) in the 0.T., (ii.) in the Apocalyptical 
literature, (iii.) in Rabbinical literature. ] 

65 Thompson (John Day) The Doctrine of 
Immortality: Its Essence, Relativity, and 
Present-day Aspects. (Hartley Lecture, 
1907.) 277p. Edwin Dalton, 1909. 

{Argues for Pre-existence and Re-incarnation. } 
Holmes (EZ. E.) Immortality. 335p. 
Longmans, 1908. 
{A thoughtful working-out of the Churches’ 
doctrine of immortality. The book contains 
much that will be helpful to the laymen for 
whom it is intended.) 
Burney (C. F.) Israel’s Hope of Immor- 
tality. Four lectures, 105p. 
Frowde, 1909. 
{An attempt to trace with some amount of 
exactitude the growth of a belief in a future lite 
in the religion of Israel.]} é 
Potter (Beresford) Some Christian Con- 
ceptions of Immortality and Resurrection in 
the Ancient Egyptian Religion. 
Interpreter, Jan. 1909. 
Stead (W. T.) How I know that the 
Dead return. Fort. R., Jan. 1909. 
(Gives instances from personal experience of a 
class of messages for which telepathy from in- 
carnate minds, conscious or unconscious, cannot 
account. ] 
Bascom (J.) Immortality. 
Biblioth. Sacra, Jan. 1909. 

80 Richmond (Wilfrid) The Creed in the 
Epistles. 135p. Methuen, 1909. 

{A survey of the Creed of the first age of the 
Church as exhibited in the early epistles of St 
Paul.) 


E ETHICS. 6 Christian Ethics, 7-9 
Transition to General Ethics, 10 Theories, 
20 Applied Ethics, Sociology, 23 Economics, 
27 Education. 


10 Guskar (H.) Der Utilitarismus bei 
Mill und Spencer in kritischer Beleuchtung. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xv. 1, 1909. 
{A real basis for the truly empirical treatment 
of ethics is only to be found speculatively in the 
life of impulse in man. It is reason that trans- 
forms animal impressions into ideas, and raises 
them into conscious determinations of the wili.] 
TichG (Gustav) Altruismus und Gerech- 
tigkeit. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 4, 1908. 
Rauh (F.) L’expérience morale. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, Jan. 1909. 
{Preface to the second edition of the author's 
book under this title.) 
Miiller-Freienfels (Richard) Die Bedeu- 
tung des Aesthetischen fiir die Ethik. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxxii. 4, 1909. 
{Author distinguishes three main kinds of effect 
which esthetic influences have upon the moral 
conditions of life—called by him the auflockernde, 
the auswihlende, and the befreiende.} 
Aars (Kristian B. R.) Der Hass und 
die Liebe. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 3, 1908. 
Dugas (L.)  Lrantipathie dans ses 
rapports avec le caractére. 
Rev. Phil., March 1909. 
Hilferding (0.) Die Ehre: Ihr Wesen 
und ihre Bedeutung im Leben. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xv. 1, 1909. 
Deploige (S.) Le conflit de la morale et 
de la sociologie (suite). 
Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Feb, 1909. 
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Jones (E. E. Constance) A Primer of 
Ethies. 109p. Murray, 1909. 
[A brief Introduction, based largely on Sidgwick.} 
20 Ricz (Ludwig) Die Rechtsphilosophie 
in Ungarn. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., N.F., xv. 1, 1909. 
Whetham (W. C. D.) Inheritance and 
Sociology. 19th Cent., Jan. 1909. 
Trotter (W.) Sociological Applications 
of the Psychology of Herd Instinct. 
Sociological R., Jan. 1909. 
Barnett (S. A.) and Mrs Barnett. To- 
wards Social Reform. 3852p. Unwin, 1909. 
[See p. 684.} 
Reason( Will) Poverty. Preface by L.G. 
Chiozza Money. (Social Service Series.) 
175p. Headley Brothers, 1909. 
Bosanquet (Helen) The Poor Law Report 
of 1909, 270p. Macmillan, 1909. 
{A summary, explaining the defects of the 
present system and the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, so far as relates to 
England and Wales.) » 
the 


Good (T.) Unemployment from 

‘* Unemployed” Point of View. 
19th Cent., Jan. 1909. 

Gide (C.) Les contrats de travail. 
Le Christianisme social, Jan. 1909. 


[Discusses work and wages’ contracts between 
eapital and labour.) 


Orwick (E. J.) 
Unemployment. Church Q. R., Jan. 1909. 
Beveridge (W. H.) Unemployment: <A 

Problem of Industry. 333p. 
Longmans, 1909. 


[A course of lectures delivered in Oxford during 
the Michaelmas term, 1908.] 


Hobson (J, A.) The Psychology of Public 
Business Enterprise. 
Sociological R., Jan. 1909. 
Savage (G. H.) The Control of the 
Feeble- Minded. Quar. R., Jan. 1909. 
[With reterence to the Report of the Royal 
Commission. } 
National Social Purity Crusade. The 
Cleansing of aCity. 177p. Greening, 1908 
{Essays by clergy of all denominations on how 
best to safeguard purity of thought and deed 
during the perilous years of adolescence. } 
Barry (W.) The Censorship of Fiction. 
Dub. R., Jan. 1909. 
Passy (P.) Christianisme et Socialisme. 
Le Christianisme social, Jan. 1909. 
{istart. ‘‘There is a striking harmony between 
the two—of which one appears to be the trans- 
position of the other into the material order.’’] 
Anon. Catholic Social Work in Germany. 
III. Organisation and Method. 
Dub. R., Jan. 1909. 
Belloc( Hilaire) The Measure of National 
Wealth. Dub. R., Jan. 1909. 
Dicey (A. V.) Woman Sutirage. 
Quar. R., Jan. 1909. 
[Deals largely with Mill’s arguments. ] 
27 Barth(Paul) Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in soziologischer Beleuchtung VII. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxxii. 4, 1909. 
[Deals with the condition of social classes in 
the time of the Renaissance and Reformation, 
with the spiritual significance of Italian Human- 
ism, and its influence upon the theory and practice 
of education. } 
Delvolvé (J.) Conditions d’une doctrine 
morale éducative (suite). 
Rev. de Méta, et de Morale, Jan. 1909. 


|F PASTORALIA. 


Causes and Remedies of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Winch (W. H.) A Modern Basis fo, 
Educational Theory. Mind, Jan. 1909, 
Andrews (CU. F.) Indian Higher Educa. 
tion. I. A Criticism. 
Hindustan R., Jan. 1909, 
(Condemns the neglect of the Indian inherit. 
ance and of Indian ideals.) 


2 Sermons. 


Findlay (G. G.) Fellowship in the Life 
Eternal. 431p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1908, 
Tucker (Horace Finn) Light for Lesse; 
Days. 275p. Elliot Stock, 1909, 
(Studies of the Saints. Readings, Meditations, 
Devotions, and Illustrations for the mino; 
festivals commemorated in the English Kalendar, 
Corbet (Rowland W.) Letters from a 
Mystic of the Present Day. 4thed. 231), 
Elliot Stock, 1903, 

Peile (James H. F.) Ecclesia Discens : 
The Church’s Lesson from the Age. 311p. 

Longmans, 1909, 

{Sermons and essays, connected by a common 
thought, that the Church, which somehow seems 
to have lost the right and power to teach the 
world, has now to learn from it, if nothing else, 
at least how to become its teacher again.]} 

Ellis (Percy Ansley) Old Beliefs and 
Modern Believers. 191p. 

Andrew Melrose, 1909, 

{Ten sermons by the Vicar of St Mary’s, West- 
minister. The purpose is to deepen the convic- 
tion that the essential truths of Christianity 
appeal to every eye, and are not identified with 
the modes of apprehending them which belong 
to any passing generation. ] 

Horder (W. Garrett) The Other- World. 
199p. Macmillan, 1908. 

{A number of sermons designed to clear away 
unreal ideas as to the nature of the Other-World 
and to establish ethically tenable ones in their 
place. } 

Goodman (J. H.) The Chambers of 
Imagery, and other Sermons. (Methodist 
Pulpit Library.) 246p. Culley, 1909, 

Lewis (F. Warburton) The Work of 
Christ. (Methodist Pulpit Library.) 208p. 

Culley, 1908. 

[Seventeen sermons preached at Holly Park 

Church, Crouch Hill.) 


Talbot (E£. Stuart) The Fulness of Christ. 
Three Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and other Papers. 73p. 

Macmillan, 1903. 

Gollancz (Hermann) Sermons and 

Address, 661p. Unwin, 1909. 
(Given to Jewish audiences chiefly at the Bays- 
water Synagogue. } 


Mackay (D. S.) The Religion of the 
Threshold, and other Sermons. 377p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 


| G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


Mitchell (H. B.) Swedenborg or the 
Mystic ? Theosoph, Quar., Jan. 1909. 
Phiillinore (J. S,) Eugéne Fromentin. 

Dub. R., Jan. 1909. 

Charmes (F.) and Houssaye (H.) Mar- 
cellin Berthelot. 

R. du Clergé francais, Feb, 15, 1909. 

(Discourses pronounced at the French Academy 

on the election of the former to Berthelot’s seat, 


giving a critical estimate of the man and his 
work. ] 
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9 Fleming (D. Hay) John Howie of 
Lochgoin. Princeton Th. R., Jan. 1909. 
(The ‘‘works and the forebears” of the author 

ot The Scots Worthies.] 

MacVannel (J. Angus) Edward Caird. 

J. of Phil., Dec. 3, 1908. 

(Caird was less original than either Jowett or 
Green, but was able through a unique power of 
assimilation to interpret Hegel more truly to 
English readers. } 

Fishe (Marian H.) My Father's Busi- 
ness ; or, A Brief Sketch of the Life and Work 
of Agnes Gibson. 80p. 

China Inland Mission, 1908. 

{A record of missionary work in China.]} 

Hamond (Mrs) A Fruitful Ministry: 
A Memoir of the Life of the Rev. Robert 
Henry Hamond. 289p. Thynne, 1909. 

Garratt (Evelyn R.) Life and Personal 
Recollections of Samuel Garratt. 325p. 

Nisbet, 1909. 

{The late Canon Garratt carried on a remark- 
able ministry, first in London, then for twenty- 
eight years at Ipswich.]} 

Brown (George) Autobiography. 
Pioneer, Missionary, and Explorer. 536p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1908. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Ker ( William Paton) On the Philosophy 
of History. Address to Historical Society 
of University of Glasgow. 25p. 

Maclehose, 1909. 

{Lays emphasis upon the sound critical judg- 
ment of Hegel and upon the value of his concep- 
tion of history.] 

| Adeney (Walter F.) The Greek and 
Eastern Churches. (International Theologi- 
cal Library.) 648p. T. & T, Clark, 1908. 

{Part i. traces the history of the main body of 
the Church throughout the Eastern provinces of 
Christendom, until by losing one limb after 
another this is seen to become more and more 
limited in area, although still claiming to be the 
one orthodox Church. In Part ii. there is taken 
up the stories of the separate Churches.) 

€ Maude (J. H.) ‘The Foundations of the 
English Church. (Handbooks of English 
Church History.) 244p. Methuen, 1909. 

(The six chapters deal with (i.) The Keltic 
Church, (ii.) Augustine and the Roman Mission, 
(iii.) Aidan and the Scotic Mission, (iv.) The Con- 
ference at Whitby and the Great Plague, (v.) 
Theodore and the Work of Consolidation, (vi.) The 


Eighth Century. ] 

Cruttwell (C. 7.) The Saxon Church 
and the Norman Conquest. (Handbooks of 
Methuen, 1909. 


Church History.) 284p. 
A Laodicean 


{From Ecgbehrt to Henry I.] 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.) 
Bishop. Expos., Dec. 1908. 
{A discussion for the elucidation of the various 
problems arising from the epitaph of the 
Lycaonian fourth-century bishop, Eugenius.] 
Gregory (C. R.) The Reading of Scrip- 
ture in the Church in the Second Century. 
Amer. J. Th., Jan. 1909. 
(Critical note on Paul Giaue’s Die Voriesung 
heiliger Schriften im Gottesdienste.} 
Albe(E.) La vie et les miracles de S. 
Amator. Anal. Boll., tom. xxviii. fase. 1. 
(Introduction and text.) 
Albertz (M.) Zur Geschichte der jung- 
arianischen Kirchen-gemeinschaft. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1909. 





R 


I 


C 


{J.e. of the Arian body who followed Aetius and 
Eunomius. } 
Lanzoni (F.) Le origini del cristianesimo 
e dell’ episcopato nell’ Etruria Romana 
(concluded). 
Riv. stor, -crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Jan. 1909. 
Loofs (F.) Zur Synode von Sardica. 
Th. St. u. Krit., Jan. 1909. 
Manucci (U.) La topografia cristiana di 
Cosma Indicopleuste e |’ insegnamento teo- 
logico nella Scuola Antiochena, 
Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Jan. 1909. 
Ottolenghi (R.) Problemi della primitiva 
storia cristiana. Ccenobium, Jan. 1909. 
{Reply to Professor Labanca’s criticism of the 
author’s extreme negative position in biblical 


criticism.] 

Sternberg (G.) Das Christentum des 
fiinften Jahrhunderts im Spiegel der 
Schriften des Salvianus von Massilia (con- 
clusion). Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 2, 1909. 

Vogt(A.) Vie de 8. Luc le Stylite. 

Anal. Boll., tom. xxviii. fase. 1. 

{Introduction and text.] : 

Maes (L.) Lettres inédites d’André 
Schott. Le Muséon, vol. ix., No. 4. 

{Correspondence with Hugo Grotius, Gevartius, 
and others. ] 

MacCaffrey (James) Dr Gairdner and 
the Reformation in England. 

Irish Theol. Quar., Jan. 1909. 
Venice and the Renaissance. 

Edin. R., Jan. 1909. 


Anon, 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. OC Fathers 2 R.C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Slack (S. B.) Early Christianity. 

(Religions, Ancient and Modern.) 104p. 
Constable & Co,, 1908. 

{A very useful and carefully written little book, 
making use of the results of the study of com- 
parative religion and of recent archeological 
research in the East—especially in Egypt.] 

Stalker (J.) Studies in Conversion. 1. 
Justin Martyr. Expos., Feb. 1909. 

Jenkins (€.) Note on a Reading in 
Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, i. 2. 

J. Th. St., Jan, 1909. 

Turner (C. H.) Notes on the Text of 
Origen’s Commentary on 1 Corinthians. 

J. Th. St., Jan. 1909. 

O'Neill (H. C.), Ed. New Things and 
Old in Saint Thomas Aquinas: A Transla- 
tion of various Writings and Treatises of 
the Angelic Doctor, with an introduction. 
328p. Dent, 1909. 

[A useful series of selections.} 

Douais (Mgr. J.) Encore Inquisition : 
La pcine de mort pour hérésie et l’Eglise 
incompetente. 

R, prat. d’Apologét., Jan. 15, 1909. 

{A letter to an inquirer. The Bishop affirms 
that the Church did not and could not condemn 


to death.) 

Morison (J. L.), Ed. Reginald Pecock’s 
Book of Faith: A Fifteenth - Century 
Theological Tractate. Edited from the 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with an introductory essay. 
315p. Maclehose, 1909, 
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Van Ortroy (F.) Une nouvelle histoire 
de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
Anal, Boll., tom. xxviii. fase. 1. 
{Account of three volumes of the History now 
being written by members of the Society.] 
Ward (Mgr.) English Catholics in the 
Eighteenth Century. Dub. R., Jan. 1909. 
Anon, The Dearth of Clergy. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1909. 
{Finds the prime cause not in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's committee's ‘‘ financial reasons,” 
but in theological unrest. Some practical sug- 
gestions are made. } : 
Anon, The Ornaments Rubric, legally 
and historically considered. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1909. 
(Neither the Injunctions of 1559 nor the Ad- 
vertisements of 1566 were the ‘‘ taking of further 
order” forbidding the vestments of 1549; and 
even if they were, the deliberate introduction of 
the present rubric overrides them. In law, 
vestments are obligatory; in practice, all that is 
possible is their permissive and regulated use.] 
Anon. Presbyterianism and Reunion. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1909. 
(This could be effected by following the pre- 
cedent of 1610, when three! Presbyterian ministers 
were made bishops without previous ordination 
as deacons or priests. The bishops would become 
presidents of the General Assembly, all other 
features of government remaining unchanged.] 

4 Doumergue(£.) Calvin: An Epigone of 
the Middle Ages or an Initiator of Modern 
Times ? Princeton Th. R., Jan. 1909. 

(Claims Calvin as a formative influence in our 
modern development, against what he calls the 
Lutheran bias of Ritschlian writers.) | 

5  Maclagan(Robert Craig) Religio Scotica : 
Its Nature as traceable in Scotic Saintly 
Tradition. 241 p. 

Schulze, Edinburgh, 1909. 

8 Milton (John) On the Son of God and 
the Holy Spirit. From treatise On Christian 
Doctrine. Introduction by Alexander 
Gordon. 147p. 

British and Foreign Unitarian Assoc., 1908. 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


2 Austin (Alfred) Milton and Dante: A 
Comparison and a Contrast. 
Quar. R., Jan. 1909. 
Paul (Herbert) Milton. 
19th Cent., Jan. 1909. 
V Anon. Henry Irving. 
Edin. R., Jan. 1909. 
Escott (T'. H. S.) The Works of Anthony 
Trollope. Quar. R., Jan. 1909. 
Cook (E. T.) and Wedderburn (A.), Ed. 
The Letters of John Ruskin. (Library Edi- 
tion of Ruskin’s Works, xxxvi. and xxxvii.) 
Vol. i. (1827-1869), 706p. Vol. ii. (1870- 
1889), 757p. George Allen, 1909. 
{Most of the letters appear for the first time.] 
W &£.M. D. The Writings of W. W. B. 
Yeats. Fort. R., Feb. 1909. 
Toung (Filson) The New Poetry. 
Fort. R., Jan. 1909. 


[A very appreciative estimate of the poetry of 
John Davidson.} 


Newbolt (H.) A New Departure in 
English Poetry. Quar. R., Jan. 1909. 

{A very appreciative article on Mr Hardy's 
poem, ‘‘ The Dynasts.”] 











Tau. English Literature and the Indi, 
Student. Cont. R., Feb. 1909 
Lawson (Robb) The Psychology ,; 
Acting. Fort. R., March 1909. 
Meyer (R. M.) German Literature, 
Cont. R., Jan. 1909, 
{Compares English and German conceptions o/ 
the nature of poetry and romance. ] 

Kettle (T. M.) The Fatigue of Anaty| 
France. ° Fort. R., Feb, 1909, 
Anon. The Novels of M. René Bazin, 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1909, 
{A sympathetic notice.] 
Reade (W. H. V.) The Moral System o; 
Dante’s Inferno. 445p. Frowde, 1909, 
[Review will follow.] 
Zimmern (A. LE.) Was Greek Civilisy. 
tion based on Slave Labour ? 
Sociological R., Jan. 1909, 
{It is necessary to distinguish sharply betweey 
two sorts of slavery—chattel-slavery and appre) 
tice-slavery. Both forms existed in the Greex 
city-state ; but the evidence seems to show tha: 
apprentice-slavery predominated.]} 
Grundy (G. B.) Herodotus the His 
torian. Quar. R., Jan. 1909, 
(With reference to Dr Macan’s volumes on the 
last three books of Herodotus.]} 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. ,; 


Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonoloyy, 
12 Occultism. 


De Jong (K. H. E.) Das antike My, 
terienwesen in religiongeschichtlicher ethiv- 
logischer und psychologischer Beleuchtuny. 
372p. Brill, 1909. 

Frazer (J. G.) Psyche’s Task: A Dis. 
course Concerning the Influence of Super- 
stition on the Growth of Institutions. 93p, 

Macmillan, 1909. 

[Review will follow.] 

King (Irving) Some Notes on the 
Evolution of Religion. Phil. R., Jan. 1909, 

{Beginning with fetichism, religions are said to 
pass through animism, naturalism, higher pav- 
theism, henotheism, and ethical monotheism 
All such schemes have a rough and ready merit, 
but at best they fail to take into account the 
great complexity of the data involved.] 

_Le Roy(A.) La Religion des Primitif. 
(Etudes sur l’Histoire des Religions, I, 
525p. Beauchesne, 1909. 

Harrison (Jane E.) The Divine Right 
of Kings. Fort. R., Jan. 1909. 

{Attempts to estimate the import of the fact 
that kings were anciently accounted gods not by 
the ancient Greeks alone, but by primitive 
peoples pretty well all over the world.} 

Johnston (C.) Natural Psychical and 
Spiritual Bodies, 

Theosophical Quar., Jan. 1909. 

(Translation, with introduction, of “Gauda 
pada’s poem on the Mandukya Upanishad."} 

Mathur (J. S.) A Rationalistic View of 
the Arya Samaj. Vedic Mag., vol. ii.. No.7. 

Keightley (A.) Theosophy as an Influ- 
ence in Life. Theosoph. Quar., Jan. 1909. 

Raleigh (Sir T.) The Mind of the East. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1909. 


{An interpretation of Indian thought an! 
customs.] 


Waite (A. #,) The Hidden Church of 
the Holy Grail. 714p. Rebman, 1905. 

(An elaborate investigation of the Grail legen, 
and its connection with a ‘ Hidden Church of 
Sacramental Mystery.”] 
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7 Schechter (S.) Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology. 406p. Macmillan, 1909. 
Gollancz (Hermann) The Targum to 
“The Song of Songs”; The Book of the 
Apple ; The Ten Jewish Martyrs; A Dia- 
Jogue on Games of Chance. Translated 
from the Hebrew and Aramaic. 219). 
Luzac, 1908. 
Tsaacs (A. S.) What is Jewish Litera- 
ture # Biblioth. Sacra, Jan. 1909. 
Bricout (J.) Chez les Israélites frangais. 
L’Union libérale israélite. 
R. du Clergé francais, Jan. 15, 1909. 
{Liberal Judaism, under its Hebraic forms, is 
theism, organised as a religion.) / ; 
Thompson (R. Campbell) Semitic Magic: 
Its Origin and Development. 354p. 
Luzac, 1908. 
Leuba (J. H.) Magic and Religion. 
Sociological R., Jan. 1909. 
{Supports two theses : (1) the primary forms of 
Magic probably antedated Religion ; (2) whether 
Magic antedated Religion or not, Religion arose 
independently of Magic; they are different in 
principle and independent in origin.) 
12 Harris (J. Rendel) The Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins. Cont. R., Jan. 1909. 
(What gives its real importance to the study of 
the Cult of the Twins lies not in the conservatism 
of seafaring men, but in the more striking 
tenacity of ecclesiastics of a certain type, who 
drink in paganism as if it were their native air.) 
Podmore (Frank) The Pedigree of 
Christian Science. Cont. R., Jan. 1909. 
{Endeavours to determine the reasons of Mrs 
Eddy’s influence.} 
Schofield (A. 7.) Spiritual Healing. 
Cont. R., March 1909. 
(Deals with the matter from the standpoint of 
a medical man. ‘‘There does reside in some 
persons a remarkable therapeutic agency, the 
cause of which I would suggest is, that by some 
unconscious means, and without effort, they are 
enabled to reach and stimulate the curative 
power resident in the patient.”) 
Newcomb (Simon) Modern Occultism. 
19th Cent., Jan. 1909. 


P PHILOSOPHY. 10°: Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 ** 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers, 


Stein (Ludwig)  Philosophische Stro- 
mungen der Gegenwart. 468p. Enke, 1908. 
Koigen (David) Jahresbericht iiber die 
Literatur zur Metaphysik, VI. (Fortsetzwng). 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 4, 1908. 
(Deals mainly with Rickert’s Philosophy of 
History.]} 
Zielenczyk (A.) Ein Abschnitt aus der 
polnischen Philosophie der Gegenwart. 
Arch, f, system. Phil. N.F., xiv. 3, 1908. 
_Léon (Xavier), Ed. Revue de Métaphy- 
sique et de Morale. Numéro exceptionnel. 
393p, Colin, Nov. 1908. 
(Contains the papers in full of the French con- 
tributors to the International Congress at Heidel- 
berg, and also a report of the proceedings of the 
sections and general meetings. The number 
opens with Boutroux’s memoir on Philosophy in 
France since 1867.) 
Mittenzwey (Kuno) Der III. 
nationale Philosophenkongress. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxxii. 4, 1909. 
[Gives a good epitome of Windelband’s address 
on the conception of law, and of the discussion 


inter- 
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10 Read (Carveth) 


| 11 Norstrim (Vitalis) 


1 


13 


2 Wendel (Georg) 


thereon. The debate on Pragmatism the writer 
characterises as a complete waste of time.] 

Léard (Henri) Le troisitme congrés 
international de Philosopbie, 

Rev. de Phil., Feb. 1909. 

{Refers particularly to the contributions of 
Royce, Croce, Boutroux, Windelband, and Maier.]} 

Armstrong (A. C.) The Third Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy. 

Phil. R., Jan. 1909. 

[Refers especially to the addresses of Windel- 
band, Royce, Boutroux, and Maier at Heidelberg.) 
The Metaphysics of 
2nd ed., with appendices. 385p. 

Black, 1908. 

Wendel (Georg) Metaphysische Ausblicke. 

Arch. f, system. Phil., N.F., xv. 1, 1909. 

(Combines Kant’s view of phenomena with 
Spinoza’s conception of Attributes. The world of 
phenomena is as it were only one side of the 
thing in itself, but this may have, in Spinoza's 
phraseology, au infinite number of other attri- 
butes, wholly unknown to us.) 

Guultier (Jules de) Les deux erreurs de 
la Métaphysique. Rev. Phil., Feb. 1909. 
Naives und wissen- 
schaftliches Weltbild, II. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 4, 1908. 

{A complete and satisfying scientitic representa- 
tion of the world will only be obtained when the 
explanation of personality from nature is supple- 
mented by the explanation of nature from 
personality. } 

Overstreet (H. A.) Change and the 
Changeless. Phil. R., Jan. 1909. 

{Change may be conceived as of a kind con- 
sistent with thorough wholeness of life: we find 
a suggestion of such change in creative work. 
Creative work in its perfection means unhindered 
self-expression ; and there is no contradiction in 
attributing such work to perfect being. } 
Prolegomena. 

Arch, f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 4, 1908. 

(Discusses the relation of the special sciences 
and the various branches of philosophy to 


philosophy.] 
Das Problem der 


Stein (Ludwig) 
Geschichte. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 3, 1908. 
[Lays emphasis upon the great influence of 
Windelband’s address on ‘‘ History and Science.”} 
Lifschitz (F.) Zur Kritik des Relativ- 
ismus. (Aus einer Methodologie der 
Wirtschaftswissenschaft. ) 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 3, 1908. 
{Relativism and dogmatism are not in fact 
antithetical. The doctrine that all is relative is 
in truth the most thorough-going dogmatic 
principle that was ever formulated.) 
Biddlecombe (A.) Thoughts on Natural 
Philosophy (with a new reading of Newton’s 
first Law); and The Origin of Life. 32p. 
Ward & Sons, 1909. 
Ignotus. Suggestions for a Physical 
Theory of Evolution, I. Fort. R., Feb. 1909. 
Rossignoli (C. G.) Le potenze dell’ 
anima existono ? 
R. d. filosof. neo-scol., Jan, 1909. 
Driesch (Hans) The Science and Philo- 
sophy of the Organism. (Gifford Lectures 
before University of Aberdeen, 1908.) Vol. 
ii. 397p. Black, 1908, 
Anon. Biological Problems of To-day. 
Edin. R., Jan. 1909. 
[Deals with the Mutation theory, the group of 
facts known by the name of Mendelism, and 


the question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. 


Nature. 
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Wallace (Alfred Russel) The World of 


Life as visualised and interpreted by 
Darwinism. Fort. R., March 1909. 

{Neither Darwinism nor any other theory in 
science or philosophy can give more than a 
secondary explanation of phenomena. Some 
deeper power or cause always has to be postu- 
lated. Beyond and above all terrestrial agencies 
there is some great source of energy and guidance, 
which in unknown ways pervades every form of 
organised life, and of which we ourselves are the 
ultimate and fore-ordained outcome.] 

Peliigrew (J. Beli) Design in Nature, 
Illustrated by nearly 2000 figures, largely 
original and from Nature. ‘Three vols. 
1467p. Longmans, 1908. 

{Endeavours to explain that in plants and 
animals there is gradation and advance from 
lower to higher forms, according to a gradually 
ascending scale, as apart from evolution.) 

15 Rechenberg-Linten (Paul von) Die Zeit. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xv. i, 1909. 

{Inquires as to whether time is only a form of 
thought, or whether it is also a reality of the 
external world. 

16 Duhem(P.) Le mouvement absolu et le 
mouvement relatif (Appendice). 
Rev. de Phil., Feb. and Mar. 1909. 
17 Gomer (A. de) Ame et matiére. 
Rey. de Phil., Mar. 1909. 
19 Haldane (&. B.) The Logical Founda- 
tions of Mathematics. Mind, Jan. 1909. 

{Replies to B. Russell's strictures on the 
Address to Aristotelian Society. It is not true 
that the processes even of pure mathematics are 
only concerned with mere logical conceptions. 
Whether we look at the methods of Euclid or at 
those of Dedekind and Cautor, they start from 
actual concrete images and proceed by making 
abstraction from all, or as much as possible, that 
is not relevant to their purpose.) 

Voss (A.) Ueber das Wesen der Mathe- 
matik. 98p. Teubner, 1908. 

21 Bergson (H.) Le souvenir du présent et 
la fausse reconnaissance, 
Rev. Phil., Dec. 1909, 

(A criticism of current explanations of the 
illusion that one is reliving some instants of 
one’s past life, and an interpretation of the 
phenomenon as a result of the interplay of per- 
ception and memory under conditions of a 
lowered tone of attention to life.] 


Bradley (F. H.) On Our Knowledge of | 


Immediate Experience. Mind, Jan. 1909. 
{Asks how “immediate experience ” is able to 
know itself and to become for us an object. The 
answer is :—‘‘ When my object is increased and 
the addition comes from that which was and is 
felt, there is, in such a case, first, a positive sense 
of expansion and of accord. And there is, next, 
an absence of the feeling of complete otherness 
and newness. We have not here quite the same 
experience as when the object is increased from 
the undistinguished not-self, but we have an 
experience more or less similar."} 
Fonsegrive (G.)  Certitude et vérite, 
III. and IV. 
Rev. de Phil., Dec. 1908 and Jan. 1909. 
{Strongly criticises Pragmatism.) 
Chovet (F.) Les principes premiers: leur 
origine et leur valeur objective. 
Rev. de Phil., March 1909. 
[Discusses Fonsegrive's articles.] 
Raff (Emil) Ueber die 
Denkens. ; 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 4, 1908, 
{Maintains that ‘‘the Ego is that which stands 
in the way of knowledge of the Ego."] , 
Rey(Abel) L’énergétique et le mécanisme 


Formen des 
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au point de vue des conditions de la cop. 
naissance. 187p. Alcan, 1908, 
Micault (H.) Sur de récents travaux qd, 
philosophie physique d’Abel Rey. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, Jan. 1909, 
Dewey (John) Objects, Data, and Exist. 
ences: A Reply to Professor M ‘Gilvary, 
J. of Phil., Jan. 7, 1909, 
Losskij (N.) Thesen zur Grundlegung 
des Intuitivismus, 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 3, 1908, 
Perry (Ralph Barton) Yhe Hiddennes 
of the Mind, J. of Phil., Jan. 21, 1909, 
{The mere fact that ideas are always included 
within some mind, and thereby excluded frojy 
what is altogether not that mind, contributes yy 
evidence fur the absolute privacy of mind. } 
Canella (G.) Gli elementi di fatto pe, 
la soluzione del problema criteriologics 
fondamentale, 
R. d. filosof. neo-scol., Jan, 1909, 


| 28 Baumann (Julius) Der Wissensbegriti 


239p. Wiuter, 1905, 
Gabrilowitsch (Leonid) Ueber zwei wis. 
senschaftliche Begriffe des Denkens, 
Arch, f, system. Phil., N.F., xvi., 1909, 
{An able article on the distinction between ti 
logical and psychological treatment of thought 
Largely on the lines of Husserl, but introducing 
the Hegelian conception of an organic whole oj 
reality.} 


25 Richard (P.) La causalité instrumentale, 


Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Feb. 1909, 

{An able discussion of the conception of 
causality as an instrument of activity in nature.) 

Janssen (Otto) Gedanken iiber dey 
empirischen Ursprung der Kausalitiit ! 

Arch. f. system. Phil, N.F., xiv. 3, 1908, 

33 Boole (Mary Everest) The Message of 
Psychic Science to the World. 281p. 

Daniel, 1909, 

40 Joachim (Harold H.) Psychical Process. 

Mind, Jan. 1909. 

(If by the distinction between “ logical con- 
tent” and ‘‘ psychical process” it be meaut to 
sever, within my knowing X, the X known from 
my knowing, and if the “ psychical process” is 
such asevered process of knowing, then “ psychical 
process” is either nothing at all, or at any rate 
nothing which I or anyone else can study.} 

Beaunis (H.) Comment fonctionne mon 
cerveau: Essai de psychologie introspective, 

Rev. Phil., Jan. 1909, 

Maeder (A.) Une voie nouvelle en 

psychologie : Freud et son école. 
Cenobium, Jan. 1909. 

(Describes Freud’s ideas, and gives analysis of 
a number of cases.]} 

Wundt (Wilhelm) Volkerpsychologie : 
Eine Untersuchung der Entwicklungs 
gesetze von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte, 
Bd. ii, Mythus und Religion, Dritter Teil. 
804p. Engelmann, 1909. 

(This volume consists of two long chapters on 
the Naturmythus and the Ursprung der Religion.| 

Seligmann (R.) Zur Philosophie der 
Individualitit. 

Arch f, system. Phil., N.F., xv. 1, 1909. 

(Every organism is an individual, and the most 
perfect organism known to us is self-conscious- 
ness or personality. } 

48 Gehring (Albert) Racial Contrasts. 
243p. Putnam’s Sons, 1908. 

{A study in race psychology made with the 
purpose of differentiating the moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual qualities revealed in the literature, 
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RECENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


life, and art of the Greeco-Latin peoples from the 
characteristics of the Teutonic race as seen in 
the same fields.) : : 
Dugas (L.) Psychologie et pédagogie ou 
science et art. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, Jan. 1909. 
4) Myers (Charles S.) Text-book of Ex- 
perimental Psychology. 448p. 
Arnold, 1909. 
{Professor Myers’ book is designed to meet a 
keenly felt want. It contains a very full and 
accurate account of recent experimental work, 
and di the lusions to which such 
research leads. The book will be indispensable 
to every student of psychology, as well as to the 
worker in the laboratory.] : ; ‘ 
Sidis (Boris) An Experimental Study of 
Sleep. 106p. Badger, 1909. 
53 Judd (Charles H.) What is Perception ? 
J. of Phil., Jan. 21, 1909. 
{Defends the position that percepts do not con- 
tain revived elements in any such fashion as 
appears in the conventional discussions. } 
Judd (Charles H.) Motor Processes and 
Consciousness. J. of Phil., Feb, 18, 1909. 
(Unity of percepts and unity of ideas are 
phrases which describe an aspect of conscious- 
uess dependent on motor tendencies.} 
Tassy (E.) De la connexion des idées, 
Rev. Phil., Feb. 1909. 
{Discussion of association by contiguity, resem- 
vlance, aud contrast.) : : 
Beaupuy (P.) Psychologie de la pensée. 
Rey. de Phil., Jan. 1909. 
(Considers the development from perception 
w conception, and discusses the function of 
images in thinking.] 
Spindler (Frank N,) Some Thoughts on 
the Concept. J. of Phil., Dec. 3, 1908 
{Aconcept is more than merely a class notion, 
or a class idea, or a general idea; it involves 
complicated functionings, many unnoticed motor 
tendencies, and, especially, it involves and must 
have a name.) ‘ 
3] Marshall (H. Rutgers) Algedonics and 
Sensationalism. J. of Phil., Jan. 7, 1909. 
{Defends his view of pleasure-pain as against 
Titchener.] : 
Judd (Charles H.) The Doctrine of 
Attitudes. J. of Phil., Dec. 3, 1908. 
(Defends the thesis that the feelings are more 
subjective than sensations and are closely related 
to complex subjective organisations or reactions 
of the individual upon his sensations. } ; 
‘9 Pikler (Julius) Ueber Theodor Lipps’ 
Versuch einer Theorie des Willens. 58p. 
Barth, 1908. 
Pikler (Julius) Zwei Vortrage iiber 
dynamische Psychologie. 26p. Barth, 1908. 
0 Urban (F. M.) On a Supposed Criterion 
of the Absolute Truth of some Propositions. 
J. of Phil., Dec. 17, 1908. 
{Discusses Royce’s contention that a proposi- 
tion is absolutely true if its denial implies the 
proposition.] 
8 Bubnoff (Nicolat von) Das Wesen und 
die Voraussetzungen der Induktion. 
Kantstudien, xiii. 4, 1908. 
{A careful study, in four parts, dealing with (i.) 
the general characteristic of the inductive 
methods, criticising the views of Erdmann ; (ii.) 
the presuppositions of inductive procedure ; (iii.) 
the problem of the irreversibility of natural laws ; 
(iv.) induction in history.] ; 
6) Chide(A.) La logique de l’analogie. 
Rev. Phil., Dec. 1908. 
(Logicians usually regard analogy as of second- 
ary importance, but it is involved in the estab- 
lishment of all general notions whether of 
inductive or deductive logic.) 
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Sageret (J.) L’anaiogie scientifique. 
Rev. Phil., Jan. 1909. 

{Scientific theory, hypothesis, experience, 
observation, scientific fact and generalisation, 
synthetical and analytical progress in knowledge. 
—everything, in a word, in science, is traceable 
either directly or indirectly to analogy.) 
(H. A.) Kant’s Theory of 
Knowledge. 320p. Clarendon Press, 1909. 

(An attempt to think out the nature and tena- 
bility of Kant’s transcendental idealism, an 
attempt animated by the conviction that even the 
elucidation of Kant’s meaning, apart from any 
criticism, is impossible, without a discussion on 
their own merits of the main issues which he 
raises. The standpoint of the author is that of a 
critical realism.] 


Hoinigswald (Richard) Zum Begrift der 
kritischen Erkenntnislehre. 
Kantstudien, xiii. 4, 1908. 
{With special reference to Goswin Uphues’ book 
Kant und seine Vorgdnger. Whilst criticising 
Uphues’ work, the author ascribes creat value to 
it.] 
Wendel (Georg) Kritik einiger Grund- 
begriffe des transzendentalen Idealismus. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 3, 1908. 
(Criticises Kant’s separation of understanding 
and reason, and especially the distinction of 
knowledge and thought, which in truth are one 
and the same. 
Hébert’s Le Prayma- 
tisme. J. of Phil., Dec. 3, 1908. 
{ ‘* The object, for me, is just as much one part 
of reality as the ide: is another part. The truth 
of the idea is one relation of it to reality, just as 
its date and its place are other relations. Ali 
three relations consist of intervening parts of the 
universe which can in every particular case be 
assigned and catalogued.”] 
Huizinga (A. v. C. P.) 
Philosophy of Pragmatism. 
Biblioth. Sacra, Jan. 1909. 
Schinz (Albert) Anti-pragmatisme : Ex- 
amen des droits respectifs de /’sristocratie 
intellectuelle et de la démocratie sociale 
5309p. Alcan, 1909, 
Pratt (J. Bissett) What is Pragmatism ‘ 
268p. Macmillan, 1909. 
{An able criticism. ‘‘ When the movement first 
began,” the writer says, ‘‘I was an enthusiastic 
pragmatist, and my enthusiasm lasted until I 
came to understand clearly what it really meant.’ 
Author maintains that the “ pragmatist” is at 
every point making use of the very conception of 
truth he is trying to refute ; he is claiming for 
his doctrine the very kind of truth which he says 
is no truth at all.) s 
Chiappellt (4.) Naturalisme, human- 
isme et philosophie des valeurs, 
Rev. Phil., March 1909. 
{Pleads for a Neo-Hegelianism which shall be 
enriched with all the ethical elements implied in 
the conception of an immanent end that is asso- 
ciated with voluntarism. The glory of man 
consists in the pursuit of virtue and knowledge, 
but not in possessing these in their entirety ; 
otherwise every spiritual activity would be dead. | 
Lessing (Theodor) Philosophie als Tat. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xv. 1, 1909. 
{The aim and purpose of all speculative philo- 
sophy should be ethical. But ‘‘ Philosophie als 
Tat” is not to be identified with Positivism or 
Pragmatism. The doctrine that truth is that 
which works is the triviality of the ‘‘ English 
common-sense" gone mad.] 
Doan (Frank C.) An Outline of Cosmie 
Humanism. J. of Phil., Feb. 4, 1909. 
{On the ground of known experience the 
humanist may insist (a2) that the cosmos con- 
ceived as world-experience must be inwardly a 
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pure function, and (0) that in its initial processes 
of growth it was an inchoate matrix of perfectly 
plastic yet blind impulses-to-be.] 
76 Miranda (Z.) I) Positivismo de Roberto 
Ardigd. Cenobium, Jan. 1909. 
{It is the old sensationalism against which 
“the dissolving sceptical criticism of Hume is 
eternal.) i cae 
77. Urquhart (W. 8S.) The Pessimistic 
Tendency of Pantheism. 
Cont. R., March 1909. 
{Spinoza’s philosophy destroys the springs of 
action within us, aud at the same time we cannot 
see that action is unnecessary. Yet the felt 
need of action is but a mockery of our helpless- 
ness, and serves only to make us realise the weight 
of our fetters. We feel as if we were walking in 
a dream, lost in the emptiness of infinity, com- 
panionless on the earth, or wandering in a world 
of shades.) 
79 Sichler (Albert) Ueber falsche Inter- 
pretation des kritischen Realismus Wundt’s 


(Fortsetzung). 
Arch. f. system. Phil., N.F., xiv. 3, 1908. 
{Defends Wundt against criticisms of Maier 
and Kiilpe. Insists that according to Wundt 
the metaphysical conception of will is to be 
clearly distinguished from the conception of the 
will as a psychical fact.) 

80 Bakewell (C.M.) Source Book in Ancient 
Philosophy. 3895p. Unwin, 1909. 

{Translated extracts from writers from Thales 
to Plotinus by the Professor of Philosophy at 
Yale.) 

84 Laguna (Theodore de) The Interpreta- 

tion of the Apology. Phil. R., Jan. 1909. 

(Socrates stood to Plato as the very incarnation 
of the spirit of philosophy. To depict his 
personality meant to show to the world how a 
true philosopher had lived and died. The 
Apology, then, is an apology, not alone for the 
historical individual, but for the philosophical 
life.) 

85 Smith (J. A.) and Ross (W. D.), Eds, 
The Works of Aristotle, translated into 
English. Vol. viii. Metaphysica. Trans, 
by W. D. Ross. xv +980a to 1093dp. 

Clarendon Press, 1908. 
[A very careful and scholarly piece of work that 
will be invaluable to philosophical students.] 

89 Deploige (S.) La filosofia neo-scolastica 
et le scienze suciali. 

R. d. filosof, neo-scol., Jan. 1909. 
Sentroul (C.) Che cos’ é la filosofia neo- 
scolastica? R. d. filosof. neo-scol., Jan. 1909. 
{Discusses : (1) What is philosophy considered 
according to its purely ideal concept? (2) Which 
among the differeut philosophies is the true one? 
(3) In what relation does this true philosophy (7.e. 
the neo-scholastic) stand towards the other forms 
of truth, ¢.e. science in the natural order, and the 
Catholic faith in the supernatural order 7] 
Picavet (F.) Thomisme et philosophies 
médiévales. 
Rev. Phil., Dec. 1908 and Jan. 1909. 
Belmond (Séraphin) L’ Etre transcendant 
d’aprés Duns Scot. Rev. de Phil., Jan. 1909. 

90 Hoffmans (Hadelin) La _ sensibilité 
d’aprés Roger Bacon. 

Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Feb. 1909. 








| 91 Alexander (S.) Locke. (Philosophies, 


Ancient and Modern.) 91p. Constable, 1998. 
{Locke’s philosophy is dealt with in a new anq 
interesting light. It is insisted that Locke always 
uses the term ‘‘idea” for an object of mind, Ap 
‘*idea of sensation” is an idea supplied by sense - 
an “idea of reflection” is an act of perceiving’ 
willing, thinking, or feeling, apprehended as an 
object. Locke’s error lay in assigning to ideas g 
twilight existence between things and the ming } 
Fraser (A. Campbell) Berkeley anj 
Spiritual Reaiism. (Philosophies, Ancient 
and Modern.) 96p. Constable, 1908, 
{In this little volume Professor Fraser gives ay 
account of Berkeley’s life, and then deals with 
(i.) the material world and its natural order; (jj) 
the human world and moral disorder ; (iii.) God 
or the Universal Mind, and Theistic Optimisin' 
It is an excellent introduction to Berkeley's 
philosophy.) : 


93 Spranger (Eduard) Wilhelm von Hun. 


boldt und die Humanitatsidee. 516p. 
Reuther & Reichard, 1908, 


94 Renouvier (Ch.) et Secrétan (Ch.) Corre. 


spondance inédite. 
Rev. de Méta, et de Morale, Jan. 1909, 
{The correspondence is largely upon questions 
connected with the philosophy of religion. } 
Andler (Charles) Le premier systéme de 
Nietzsche ou Philosophie de illusion. 
Rev. de Méta. et de Morale, Jan. 1909, 
{i. The Illusion of Knowledge ; ii. The Illusion 
of Morality; iii. The Illusion of Art.) 
DAragona (R. G.) LL? ** Estetica” di 
Benedetto Croce. Cenobium, Jan. 1909, 
Le Corme (C.) Les vues philosophiques 
d’un académicien, M. Henri Poincaré, 
Rev. chrét., Feb. 1909. 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Ellis (Havelock) The Love of Wild 
Nature. Cont. R., Feb. 1909. 
{The appeal of wild Nature can only be perfectly 
felt by men who are, by temperament and circun- 
stance, rebels against the laws and conventions 
of their time. It is a passion that arises in ages 
of splendid individualism. We are drawn to-day 
to the more humanised and socialised forms of 
Nature, mixed with personal intercourse and 
deliberate art. We wituess the revived love 0 
beautiful gardens. } : 
Martin (F.) Chronique artistique: 1s 
question Van Eyck. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Feb. 15, 1909. 
{Seeks to answer the question as to who painted 
the great polyptych, the Mystic Lamb, the greater 
part of which is at the Church of 8. Bavon at 
Ghent. ]} Z 
Utitz (EZ.) Grundziige der aesthetischen 
Farbenlehre, 164p. Enke, 1908. 
20 Anon. Greco-Roman and Roman 
Sculpture. Edin. R., Jan, 1909. 
83 Newman (Ernest) Mendelssohn in 1909. 
Cont. R., Feb. 1909. 
[Almost the whole of Mendelssohn is summed 
up in two typical works, one at the beginning 
and the other at the end of his career—the over- 
ture to the “‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ” (1826), 
and ‘ Elijah” (1846).} 


{Norr.—For an explanation of the system of classification adopted in the Bibliography 


readers are referred to HiBBERT JOURNAL, vol. i. p. 630 sqq.] 


G. D. H. and J. H. W. 








